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DEDICATION 

This  book  is  lovingly  dedicated  to  my 
son ,  Jim ,  that  he  might  know  Miss 
Annie  and  Mr.  Willie  better. 
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At  tlie  Far  Enel  of  Nowhere 


CHAPTER  ONE 


Mr.  willie  hitched  his  wagon  to  a  star 
but  it  was  Miss  Annie  who  applied  the  axle  grease. 

From  the  day  Mr.  Willie  began  the  practice  of  medicine, 
the  folks  in  his  community  insisted  they  could  not  live  with¬ 
out  him;  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  including  expected 
and  unexpected  babies,  seemed  to  depend  upon  him.  Only 
Miss  Annie  knew  how  much  the  realization  of  his  dreams  and 
plans  depended  upon  her.  w 

She  had  known  when  she  married  William  Vernon  Tucker 
she  would  have  many  adjustments  to  make.  Her  family  had 
been  Democrats  and  Southern  Baptists  for  generations;  his, 
!  black  Republicans  and  Northern  Baptists.  She  thought  of  a 
I  home  as  something  permanent;  a  place  where  she  could  raise 
her  children  in  seclusion  and  give  them  a  sense  of  security; 
i  a  house  to  which  she  might  add  beauty  and  brightness  with 
her  own  hands,  year  after  year.  Mr.  Willie’s  home  was  where 
he  could  be  of  the  most  service. 

I,  being  one  of  the  brood  of  four,  rather  favored  Father’s 
idea,  it  being  the  most  exciting.  But  there  were  times  when, 
like  Mother,  1  thought  Father  went  a  little  too  far. 
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We  were  living  in  Greensburg,  Kentucky,  when  Father 
decided  we  should  move  to  Kansas.  He  said  there  was  a 
greater  need  for  a  doctor  out  west  and,  too,  the  climate  there 
would  he  more  healthful,  tuberculosis  and  malaria  being 
prevalent  in  his  home  community. 

Father  was  the  first  of  a  family  of  nine  to  leave  Kentucky. 
It  was  the  uprooting  of  family  traditions,  the  severance  of 
blood  ties  and  to  Mother,  the  supreme  adjustment.  Behind 
her  was  the  known,  before  her  only  the  unknown.  But  she 
went,  determined  to  carry  her  dreams  with  her  and  to  make 
them  come  true  in  Sylvia,  Kansas. 

That  was  in  the  spring  of  1901.  Three  years  later,  Father 
came  into  the  kitchen,  an  open  letter  in  his  hand.  Mother  was 
mixing  biscuit  dough.  Father  hesitated  a  moment,  then 
cleared  his  throat. 

“I  have  a  letter  here  from  Pa,”  he  said.  When  Mother 
said  nothing,  he  continued.  “He  says  there  is  some  land  in 
the  Panhandle  of  Oklahoma  that  the  government  is  offering 
to  homesteaders  for  a  small  filing  fee.” 

Mother’s  neck  stiffened  as  sIiq  continued  mixing  the  dough. 
Father’s  lips  tightened  and  he  glanced  again  at  the  letter. 
“Pa  says  he  has  organized  a  Kentucky  Colony  and  that  over 
a  hundred  relatives  and  friends  there  in  Greensburg  are 
planning  to  file  on  claims.  John  and  Rob  and  Schuyler  are 
going.”  He  glaneed  again  at  Mother’s  uncompromising  back. 

“They  will  need  a  doctor,  and  I  think  I  should  go.”  He 
folded  the  letter  and  put  it  back  into  the  envelope. 

Mother  didn’t  change  her  position.  Her  words  were  low 
but  pointed  and  distinct. 

“It  was  bad  enough,  your  dragging  me  out  here  to  Kansas, 
away  from  all  my  people.  And  now  you  want  me  and  the 
children  to  go  to  a  God-forsaken  country  where  there  has 
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never  been  anything  but  buffalo  and  Indians.”  Her  pressure 
on  the  biscuit  cutter  was  hard  and  quick  by  way  of  emphasis. 

She  usually  talked  to  Father  when  she  was  busy,  and  often 
with  her  back  turned.  It  seemed  that  she  could  think  of  more 
tilings  to  say  over  her  shoulder  than  face  to  face. 

Her  heavy  dark  hair  grew  in  two  peaks  on  the  back  of  her 
neck  and  bloused  up  gracefully  to  a  large  coil  on  the  top  of 
her  head.  One  didn’t  need  to  see  Mother’s  face  to  sense  her 
'moods.  She  seldom  put  her  anger  into  words,  but  she  would 
rub  clothes  awfully  hard  on  a  washboard,  or  churn  unusually 
fast  when  things  were  not  going  just  right.  She  never  raised 
^her  voice  even  in  argument,  but  she  always  knew  just  what 
to  say  to  make  Father  raise  his. 

f 

“Mr.  Willie,  you  know  you  can’t  run  a  farm  and  practice 
medicine,  too,”  she  continued.  “You’re  taking  the  children 
out  of  good  schools  to  where  there  are  no  schools  at  all.  And 
you  know  what  practicing  among  relatives  will  be  like.  You’ll 
never  charge  them  enough  to  amount  to  anything.  We’ll  likely 
end  up  in  the  Poor  House.”  She  popped  the  biscuits  into 
the  oven  and  turned  to  stir  up  a  ^pudding,  knowing  she  had 
failed  to  stir  up  Father. 

Father  never  talked  when  he  was  busy.  He  usually  stood 
quietly  and  listened  when  Mother  was  having  her  say,  unless 
she  talked  too  long  without  a  comma,  dash,  or  semicolon,  then 
he  would  interrupt  now  and  then  in  a  loud  voice  in  order  to 
'be  heard. 

His  voice  was  unusually  low  and  pleasing  like  his  bedside 
manner.  His  hair  was  as  light  as  Mother’s  was  dark,  and  as 
fine  and  thin  as  hers  was  heavy  and  coarse.  His  blue  eyes 
seemed  to  be  slightly  faded  from  his  long  drives  in  the  sun, 
and  they  had  a  tired  look  as  if  they  had  seen  too  much  of  life 
jand  of  death.  There  was  kindness  there,  and  his  touch  was 
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gentle  except  when  called  upon  to  administer  punishment, 
then  his  mouth  became  a  thin  straight  line  beneath  his  blond 
mustache,  and  his  touch  was  anything  but  gentle.  He  believed 
in  “spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child.”  When  we  sat  on  his 
lap,  it  was  in  reverse  position.  Father  belonged  to  the  world 
in  general — Mother  to  the  family. 

Mother’s  brother,  Jonathan,  who  was  fourteen  years 
younger  than  she,  was  visiting  us  when  Father  received 
Grandpa’s  letter.  Ripe  for  adventure,  and  having  just 
reached  the  required  age  of  twenty-one,  he  went  with  Father, 
hoping  to  file  on  an  adjoining  claim.  He  found  he  was  lucky 
to  get  one  four  miles  west,  with  all  the  Tucker  relatives 
scrambling  for  one  close  to  “Doctor  Willie.” 

When  Father  and  Uncle  Jonathan  returned,  Mother  asked 
them  about  the  new  country.  She  knew  she  would  get  very 
few  details  from  Father;  and  she  knew  Uncle  Jonathan’s 
would  be  a  revised  version,  but  it  was  better  than  none. 

“There’s  nothing  there  but  prairie  dog  towns,  rattlesnakes, 
and  buffalo  wallows,”  he  said.  “The  lumber  and  coal  will 
have  to  be  hauled  from  Hooker,  thirty  miles  away.  There  are 
a  few  old  ranchers  scattered  through  the  country  and  most  of 
them  burn  buffalo  chips  or  cow  chips.” 

“I’ll  never  touch  one,”  Mother  said,  turning  her  nose  up  at 
the  thought. 

“Oh,  they’re  all  dehydrated  and  as  dry  and  clean  as  old 
rotten  wood,”  he  said,  with  a  chuckle. 

“How  big  are  they?”  Mother  asked. 

“Oh,”  said  Uncle  Jonathan,  beginning  to  smile  and  scratch 
his  head,  “some  are  as  big  as  your  fist,  some  as  big  as  my 
hat,”  then  breaking  into  a  laugh,  “Annie,  you  know  how 
they  fall.” 

“How  can  you  tell  when  they  are  dry  enough  to  burn?” 
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Mother  continued,  as  if  daring  Uncle  Jonathan  to  go  further. 

“Well,  they  say  one  old  timer  out  there  used  to  test  them 
with  her  big  toe,  and  that  it’s  still  yellow  to  this  day,”  he 
finished,  his  deep  laughter  filling  the  room.  His  laugh  al¬ 
ways  seemed  to  start  down  in  his  stomach  and  bounce  around 
awhile  as  if  making  sure  of  its  reception  before  emerging 
full  force. 

Mother,  deciding  he  knew  more  about  cow  chips  than  she 
had  anticipated,  changed  the  subject. 

A  few  weeks  later,  Father  went  on  ahead  of  the  family  to 
arrange  for  a  house  to  be  built  on  the  claim  by  the  time  school 
)va s  out  in  Sylvia. 

On  one  thing,  Mother  insisted.  The  house  must  have  three 
bedrooms  and  be  built  on  the  plan  of  a  house  that  she  ad¬ 
mired  across  the  street  from  ours.  Although  all  the  materials 
for  it  must  be  hauled  thirty  miles  from  Hooker,  Father  prom¬ 
ised  he  would  build  the  house  just  as  she  wanted  it,  even  to 
the  hipped  roof  and  the  corner  porch. 

Now  that  all  the  arrangements  had  been  made  and  there 
was  no  hope  of  changing  them,  she  went  cheerfully  about  the 
task  of  packing  each  treasured  piece  of  furniture  and  bric-a- 
brac,  the  only  remaining  visible  ties  to  the  Kentucky  home 
she  still  loved.  It  took  a  special  kind  of  courage,  a  mixture 
of  faith  and  devotion,  to  adjust  her  own  dreams  to  Mr.  Wil¬ 
lie’s;  yet  she  would  do  it  just  as  she  remade  the  curtains  of 
one  house  to  fit  the  windows  of  another.  Of  course,  the 
curtains  would  eventually  wear  out,  but  her  dreams  never 
would,  not  even  when  they  were  stretched  from  Kentucky  to 
Kansas  and  from  Kansas  to  Oklahoma. 

“You  might  as  well  try  to  change  the  stars  in  their  courses 
as  try  to  change  Mr.  Willie,  once  he  makes  up  his  mind,”  she 
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told  Uncle  Jonathan,  but  there  was  a  touch  of  sadness  in  her 
smile. 

Uncle  Jonathan  returned  to  Kentucky  for  a  short  visit 
before  settling  down  on  his  claim,  and  Mother  again  started 
on  a  journey  with  four  children  in  her  care. 

One  of  the  last  things  she  did  was  to  buy  herself  a  new  hat. 
She  usually  went  bareheaded  except  for  church  or  social 
gatherings,  hut  when  she  felt  the  need  of  being  cheered  up  or 
when  some  very  special  event  was  about  to  happen  she  got 
a  new  hat.  It  was  the  only  outward  sign  of  her  inner  agitation 
or  excitement. 

t  We  felt  very  festive  when  we  boarded  the  train  for  Okla¬ 
homa.  Mother  looked  pretty  in  her  new  straw  colored  sailor 
and  black  cashmere  suit.  Her  white  shirtwaist,  tucked  and 
high  collared,  was  almost  nun-like  in  its  simplicity.  We  were 
proud  of  her  and  proud  of  our  own  appearance. 

Long  before  we  reached  Hooker,  we  had  our  noses  pressed 
against  the  windows  for  our  first  glimpse  of  Father.  We  saw 
him  as  the  train  pulled  in.  He  looked  as  neat  and  calm  as  if 
the  wind  were  not  blowing  a  gale  and  making  him  hang  onto 
his  hat  with  both  hands.  His  face  lighted  with  a  smile  as  he 
rushed  forward  to  meet  Mother.  He  always  walked  with  his 
head  far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  him,  “like  he  needed  whip¬ 
ping  up  behind  to  catch  up  with  himself,”  Mother  sometimes 
said. 

He  kissed  Mother  and  hugged  her  tightly.  She  looked  even 
prettier  with  her  hair  blowing  about  her  face.  “1  don’t  know 
whether  to  grab  my  hat  or  my  skirt,”  she  said,  trying  to  hold 
on  to  both.  We  knew  she  wouldn’t  turn  loose  of  her  hat  even 
if  her  skirt  got  out  of  control. 

Father  grinned  and  after  greeting  us,  jammed  his  hat  se- 
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curely  on  his  head,  picked  up  the  two  bulging  suitcases,  and 
started  toward  the  waiting  vehicle. 

We  followed  closely  behind,  like  stairsteps;  Ruth,  the  old¬ 
est,  “growing  on  twelve,”  Lois,  myself,  then  Lawson,  the 
youngest,  who  was  six  and  a  half. 

We  girls  clutched  our  rolled  brim  hats  and  let  our  clothes 
fight  it  out  with  the  wind.  I  was  glad  Mother  had  made  my 
red  worsted  skirt  with  straps  over  the  shoulders  so  it  couldn’t 
he  blown  away  entirely. 

Lawson’s  cap  was  pulled  down  like  a  hood  to  keep  it  an¬ 
chored  on  his  head.  Ruth’s  green  and  red  plaid  gingham 
waist  and  green  ehallis  skirt  rippled  about  her  as  she  bent 
1  to*  the  wind.  Lois,  in  a  violet  blue  wool  the  same  color  as 
ilier  eyes,  didn’t  seem  to  care  what  the  wind  did  to  her. 

Father  had  borrowed  Uncle  John  Tucker’s  carriage  and 
before  we  arranged  ourselves  in  the  two  black  upholstered 
seats  under  the  fringed  top,  he  proudly  showed  us  his  new 
team,  Jim  and  Dolly.  They  were  black  and  shiny  and  held 
their  heads  high. 

Ruth,  being  the  less  wiggly,  sat  on  the  front  seat  between 
Mother  and  Father.  Lois,  Lawson,  and  I  sat  in  the  back. 

“Just  a  wide  place  in  the  road,”  Mother  remarked  as  we 
rode  down  the  main  street  of  Hooker,  bordered  on  either  side 
with  one  story,  unpainted  buildings  of  different  shapes  and 
sizes. 

As  we  left  the  town,  Father  turned  the  team  west  to  follow 
a  long  straight  road  that  looked  as  if  it  had  no  ending.  Soon 
it  became  two  shadowy  ruts  in  the  tangled  ringlets  of  prairie 
grass  that  reached  from  us  to  the  horizon,  with  here  and  there 
a  ripple  in  its  surface  as  if  the  earth  had  yawned  and 
stretched  and  shook  itself. 

It  was  a  sunshiny  day  in  April,  and  apparently,  we  had 
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caught  Mother  Nature  in  the  midst  of  her  spring  house  clean¬ 
ing,  too  busy  to  know  or  care  that  she  was  shaking  her  dust 
mop  in  our  faces. 

“It  looks  like  the  far  end  of  nowhere,”  Mother  said,  look- 
'  ing  into  the  distance.  “Not  a  hill  to  break  the  monotony.  One 
can  always  imagine  there  is  something  beautiful  on  the  other 
side  of  a  hill,  but  here  one  can  see  where  the  earth  touches 
the  sky,  and  there  is  nothing.  It’s  even  worse  than  Kansas, 
not  a  fit  place,  either  to  live  or  to  be  buried  in.” 

Father  smiled.  “The  claim  is  only  fifteen  miles  from  Kan¬ 
sas.  If  you  die  I’ll  bury  your  feet,  at  least,  in  Kansas,  so  you 
can’t  kick.  Wait  till  you  see  the  house;  I  built  it  according 
to  your  plans.  It’s  just  like  the  Bump  house.  You’ll  like 
everything  better  when  you’ve  been  here  awhile.  The  country 
kind  of  grows  on  one.” 

“I  can  believe  that,”  Mother  said.  “I  saw  a  man  at  the 
station  in  Hooker  with  enough  dirt  in  his  ears  to  grow  at  least 
a  part  of  the  country  there.”  Father  only  smiled. 

Had  Mother  known  that  Father  would  turn  her  new  house 
into  a  cross  between  a  hotel  aii{l  a  hospital,  her  opinion  of 
the  country  would  not  have  been  expressed  so  lightly. 

Lawson,  who  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  a  break  in  the  con¬ 
versation,  pointed  to  a  lonely  looking  tower  with  a  broken 
wheel  at  the  top.  “What’s  that  windmill  doing  out  there  all 
by  itself?” 

“It’s  one  of  the  windmills  Mr.  Stonebreaker  put  here  when 
his  large  herds  of  cattle  first  roamed  the  plains,”  Father 
explained.  “Many  of  them  are  still  in  working  order  and  the 
settlers  haul  their  water  from  them.  There  is  one  within  a  ' 
mile  of  our  claim,  known  as  Old  Number  Seven.  That’s 
where  we  will  get  our  water  until  we  can  have  a  well  dug.” 

Lawson  and  I  were  so  excited  with  it  all  we  could  hardly 
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contain  ourselves,  but  Father  believed  that  children  should  he 
seen  and  not  heard,  and  not  even  seen  too  often,  so  we  held 
our  enthusiasm  in  check  until  we  neared  a  prairie  dog  town. 
When  we  saw  the  small  figures  standing  in  front  of  their 
little  dugouts,  harking  at  us,  we  asked  Father  to  stop  and  let 
us  get  a  closer  view. 

“Do  they  really  live  with  a  rattlesnake  and  an  owl  like 
Uncle  Jonathan  said?”  Lawson  asked. 

“An  owl  sometimes  helps  itself  to  their  home,”  Father 
replied,  “hut  rattlesnakes  only  go  there  when  they’re  hungry. 
They  eat  prairie  dogs.”  He  stopped  the  horses  and  we  ap¬ 
proached  their  holes  only  to  see  them  disappear  like  magic. 

“You  can’t  get  near  them,”  Father  called,  “even  when 
they’re  shot  they  fall  into  their  holes  and  can’t  he  reached.  If 
one  happens  to  get  shot  while  away  from  his  hole,  other 
prairie  dogs  dart  out  and  drag  him  hack.” 

Uncle  Jonathan  would  have  said,  “A  First  Aid  squad  comes 
out  with  a  little  stretcher  and  carries  him  home  under  fire,” 
hut  we  always  had  more  facts  when  Father  got  through  than 
when  Uncle  Jonathan  told  it.  u 

After  we  climbed  hack  into  the  surrey,  we  quietly  planned 
between  us  how  to  capture  one  for  a  pet. 

At  noon  we  came  to  Campo,  another  wide  place  in  the  road 
with  one  store.  Father  unhooked  the  reins  of  the  horses, 
watered  them,  and  bought  feed  for  them  at  the  store.  While 
they  munched  their  oats  we  ate  a  lunch  of  cheese,  crackers, 
potted  ham,  and  cookies. 

Revived  by  the  rest,  we  continued  our  journey,  enthused 
once  more  over  the  ride  and  what  we  might  see  along  the  way. 

Father  spent  most  of  the  afternoon  telling  about  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Colony,  who  was  there  and  where  each  family  lived. 
To  us  in  the  hack  seat  it  sounded  much  like  the  “begats”  in 
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the  Bible.  Uncle  John  Tucker  and  his  wife,  “Annie  John,” 
and  their  six  children  had  come  just  last  week  and  had  a  four 
room  house  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  Father’s  claim.  Aunt 
Nona  and  Uncle  Eddie  Blakeman  lived  in  a  dugout  across  the 
road  and  a  little  west  of  our  house.  Aunt  Nona  was  Father’s 
sister  wJio  had  tuberculosis  and  the  relatives  had  arranged 
for  her  to  be  as  close  to  “Doctor  Willie”  as  possible. 

Cousin  Clarence  Biggs  and  his  wife,  Priscilla,  lived  in  a 
dugout  a  half  mile  south  of  Father’s  place.  We  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  Father’s  account  of  how  the  three  children  slept  in 
an  attic-like  room  under  the  roof. 

Uncle  Rob  Tucker  had  built  a  two  room  house  a  short 
^distance  northeast  of  our  house.  Father  said  he  didn’t  expect 
him  and  Aunt  Florence  to  stay  there  any  longer  than  the 
fourteen  months  required  for  proving  up  on  a  claim.  They 
had  three  small  children.  Uncle  Schuyler  and  Aunt  Ida  had 
five  children  living  with  them  in  their  four  room  house  built 
like  Uncle  John’s,  with  two  rooms  up  and  two  down;  they 
were  located  three  miles  southwest  of  our  claim. 

Lois  and  Lawson  helped  me  keep  count  of  the  children  for 
they  were  to  be  our  playmates  and  we  were  more  interested 
in  them  than  the  grownups. 

Mother  listened  quietly  as  Father  told  where  his  relatives 
had  located.  Three  of  his  sisters,  Mable,  Lucy,  and  Grace, 
had  decided  to  remain  in  Kentucky  in  spite  of  Grandpa  Tuck¬ 
er’s  enthusiasm.  Then  he  told  Mother  he  had  learned  he 
could  get  a  claim  for  Aunt  Jennie  two  miles  east  of  our  claim 
and  that  he  had  written  her  to  come  and  stay  at  our  house 
until  a  dugout  could  be  fixed  for  her.  Mother  brightened 
immediately  at  the  thought  that  Uncle  Jonathan  and  Aunt 
Jennie  would  be  in  the  colony,  but  the  Tuckers  far  outnum¬ 
bered  the  Lawsons  and  I  could  see  she  had  her  misgivings. 
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“Captain  Tucker  is  arranging  for  everyone  else  to  come, 
why  doesn’t  he  come  out  here  and  live,  himself,  if  he  thinks 
it’s  so  grand?”  she  asked  Father. 

“Miss  Annie,  you  know  Ma  is  too  frail  to  stand  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  a  new  country,”  Father  said,  lifting  his  chin  and  his 
voice.  “Pa  is  going  to  help  the  colony  all  he  can.  He  paid 
the  two  hundred  dollar  filing  fee  for  a  number  of  young 
people  who  are  coming,  and  if  they  want  to  sell  and  go  back 
to  Kentucky  when  they  prove  up,  he  will  buy  the  land  from 
them.  Or  they  can  stay  on  and  make  payments  to  him 
until  they  own  it.  He  and  Ma  plan  to  come  out  and  spend 

most  of  their  summers  here.” 

* 

Mother,  seeming  to  realize  it  was  harder  to  have  the  last 
word  in  a  moving  vehicle  than  when  there  wras  a  door  to  walk 
through,  was  silent. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  when  we  were  within  five  miles  of 
our  new  home,  we  came  to  Postle,  a  small  store  with  two  liv¬ 
ing  rooms  in  the  back.  Father  told  us  that  was  where  we 
would  get  our  mail,  and  he  stopped  long  enough  to  introduce 
us  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Welch,  w 

The  wind  began  to  die  down.  The  sun,  as  it  neared  the 
horizon  line,  outlined  the  scattered  white  clouds  with  gold 
and  painted  a  background  of  red  and  orange.  It  was  as  if 
the  glowing  sky  were  trying  to  make  up  for  the  drabness  of 
the  prairie. 

“Well,  we’re  almost  there,”  Father  said,  pointing  toward 
some  buildings  that  were  mere  outlines  ahead  of  us.  “The 
one  painted  white  is  ours.” 

As  we  came  closer  we  could  see  it  was  larger  than  the  other 
houses  around  it,  but  since  it  faced  west,  we  saw  only  the 
rear  view  and  three  outbuildings,  all  of  which  seemed  lost  in 
the  vastness  of  the  prairie. 
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We  passed  Uncle  Rob  Tucker’s  house,  as  yet  unoccupied, 
then  came  to  Uncle  John  Tucker’s  house,  where  the  six  chil¬ 
dren  stood  in  the  yard  watching  for  us.  We  waved  and  turned 
the  corner  to  the  left  and  saw  our  new  home  in  detail  for  the 
first  time.  It  was  exactly  as  Mother  had  planned  it  hut  some¬ 
how  it  looked  naked  like  the  neighbor’s  house  Mother  had 
admired  would  look  if  it  were  lifted  from  its  surroundings  of 
trees,  white  fences,  and  neighborly  buildings,  and  set  down 
in  its  white  underwear  on  the  hare  prairie. 

The  hipped  roof  had  a  scalped-by-the-Indians  appearance, 
and  the  porch,  cut  out  of  one  corner,  resembled  the  one-sided 
#grin  of  a  hoy  who  had  lost  his  first  tooth.  Having  no  founda¬ 
tion,  it  hugged  the  ground  as  if  defying  the  wind  to  move  it 
so  much  as  an  inch. 

When  Father  stopped  the  carriage  in  front  of  the  house  we 
could  see  the  large  hay  window  downstairs  and  the  two 
smaller  ones  close  together  up  under  the  peak  of  the  roof. 

If  Father  noticed  our  lack  of  praise  he  did  not  let  on. 
Perhaps  he  realized  how  different  the  place  must  look  to  us 
than  the  house  he  had  copied  s&  carefully.  “Well,  Miss  Ann¬ 
ie,  we’re  home,”  he  said,  helping  Mother  down  and  watching 
her  face  as  she  looked  at  her  new  house. 

“Yes  .  .  .  home,”  Mother  said.  There  was  a  pleased,  yet 
puzzled,  expression  in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke  and  she  let  her 
hand  linger  a  moment  in  his.  “The  house  is  just  as  I  planned 
it,  hut,”  she  looked  around  hopelessly,  “the  yard  ...  it  has 
no  end.  It’s  as  big  as  ...  as  all  outdoors.” 
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CHAPTER  TWO 


. j  M 

u  JlyJLother  could  hardly  wait  to  get  the 

[furniture  unpacked  and  everything  in  place.  When  she  was 
!  happy  she  sang  religious  songs  and  her  clear  soprano  rang 
from  room  to  room  as  she  arranged  the  furniture  to  her  taste. 

I  Ruth  and  Lois  helped  her  as  much  as  children  twelve  and  ten 
'  years  old  can  help,  while  Lawson  and  I  aided  her  progress 

I 

by  staying  outside. 

Mother  arranged  Father’s  office  so  it  would  open  onto  the 
porch  and  she  wouldn’t  have  to  see  any  more  of  sick  people 
than  necessary.  She  didn’t  even  like  to  hear  symptoms  dis- 
|  cussed,  and  the  sight  of  blood  made  her  ill.  Fourteen  years 
j  of  Mr.  Willie  and  his  practice  hadn’t  changed  her. 

At  right  angles  to  the  office  door,  another  door  opened  off 
the  porch  into  a  small  hall  from  which  a  stairway  led  up  to 
the  two  bedrooms  on  the  second  floor.  A  door  opened  from 
1  this  hall  into  the  parlor  downstairs. 

Back  of  the  parlor  was  the  dining  room  and  kitchen  com¬ 
bined,  and  to  the  side  of  it  and  back  of  the  office  was  another 
small  bedroom. 

Mother  took  great  pride  in  the  parlor,  though  she  couldn’t 
!  keep  it  darkened  and  shut  off  from  the  other  rooms  as  she 
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had  llie  ones  in  Kentucky  and  Kansas.  This  one  had  to  serve 
as  a  living  room  and  sleeping  room  as  well. 

In  it  were  the  folding  bed  where  she  and  Father  slept,  a 
sofa  upholstered  in  green  brocade,  an  organ  with  a  velvet 
covered  revolving  stool,  and  a  stand  table  on  which  was  a 
parlor  lamp  decorated  with  yellow  roses.  By  the  lamp  lay 
a  gilt-edged  Bible  and  a  red  plush  album. 

The  long  lace  curtains  allowed  both  the  sun  and  the  sand 
to  sift  through  onto  the  tan  flowered  Brussels  rug. 

The  chairs  were  of  assorted  shapes  and  sizes;  handmade 
cushions  covered  their  defects  and  added  comfort  and  bright¬ 


ness.  Mother  loved  color  and,  like  the  prairie  sunset,  used  it 
extravagantly.  There  were  checked  ginghams  and  oilcloth  in 
•  the  kitchen,  and  percale  and  cotton  quilts  in  the  bedrooms. 

Lawson  and  1  were  more  interested  in  the  outbuildings  than 
the  house.  There  was  a  cave  to  the  right  of  the  back  door,  and 
still  farther  back,  a  small  henhouse.  The  barn  was  some  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  south  and  east.  The  barn  lot  was  fenced  in  with 
three  strands  of  barbed  wire. 

w. 

Between  the  henhouse  and  the  barn  was  a  small  building 
with  a  crescent  in  the  door  and  a  star  on  either  side  at  the 
top  for  indirect  lighting.  Besides  the  Montgomery  Ward 
catalog  in  one  corner,  Father  had  placed  an  old  Bible  on 
the  seat  within  reach  from  all  directions.  Mother,  finding  it 
there,  took  it  back  to  the  house.  When  time  for  family  wor¬ 
ship  was  drawing  near  she  said  to  Father,  “Mr.  Willie,  guess 
where  I  found  one  of  your  Uil.l  es  today.* * 

Father  glanced  at  her  sternly.  “I  know  where  I  left  it,” 
he  said,  “and  I  want  it  to  stay  there.  The  children  will  pick 
it  up  and  read  it  there,  when  they  wouldn’t  take  time  any¬ 
where  else.” 

Mother  laughed.  “Well,”  she  commented,  “that’s  the  first 
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time  I  ever  heard  of  leaving  a  Bible  in  such  surroundings, 
but,  after  all,”  and  her  voice  held  that  amused  tone  so  partic¬ 
ularly  her  own,  “it  is  a  holey  place.” 

Father  didn’t  even  smile.  He  took  the  family  Bible  from 
the  stand  table  and  after  looking  to  see  that  each  of  us  sat 
reverently  at  attention*  he  opened  it  at  the  purple  ribbon 
bookmark  and  began  the  evening  lesson. 

Ever  since  I  could  remember  Father  had  read  a  chapter  in 
the  Bible  and  said  a  prayer  before  going  to  bed,  with  the 
family  gathered  about  him.  Lawson  and  I  usually  listened 
quietly  until  we  knelt  for  prayer,  then  we  peeked  at  each 
other  over  the  chair  seats.  Sometimes  we  snickered  aloud 
add  were  sent  to  bed,  which  was  what  we  would  have  prayed 
for  had  we  not  watched  instead  of  prayed. 

Ruth,  looking  like  Miss  Annie  done  up  in  a  smaller  pack¬ 
age,  played  the  hymns  during  the  family  worship.  Lois, 
slender  and  fair  like  Mr.  Willie,  passed  the  song  books.  She 
wasn’t  “curvy”  like  Ruth.  Mother  said  it  was  no  wonder 
Lois  looked  like  a  bean  pole.  She  had  eaten  so  many  beans 
since  coming  to  the  Panhandle. 

There  was  scarcely  an  evening  that  others  besides  the 
family  were  not  present  at  the  evening  services.  Mother  had 
no  more  than  gotten  the  beds  set  up  when  locators  began  to 
stop  for  the  night.  Our  claim  being  just  a  day’s  drive  from 
Hooker  and  other  towns  on  the  Rock  Island  line,  evening 
found  the  homesteaders  in  sight  of  our  house.  When  they 
stopped  to  inquire  where  they  might  find  a  place  to  spend 
the  night  Father  would  ask  them  to  stay  with  us,  then  tell 
Mother  about  it  afterward. 

“Mr.  Willie  thinks  he  is  entertaining  angels  unaware  and 
that  he’ll  get  his  reward  in  heaven,  but  I’ll  take  a  little  of 
mine  right  here  on  earth,”  Mother  would  say  to  no  one  in 
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particular,  making  sure  that  Father  was  in  hearing  distance, 
and  with  a  sigh,  make  down  an  extra  bed  and  put  on  another 
plate. 

Not  only  locators  came,  but  patients  from  miles  beyond 
the  border  of  the  Kentucky  Colony  came  in  buggies  or 
wagons,  and  having  come  so  far,  they,  too,  would  spend  the 
night. 

I  didn’t  mind  sleeping  with  a  patient  as  long  as  I  knew  she 
wouldn’t  die  before  morning,  but  having  to  sleep  with  the 
different  preachers  who  came  was  almost  more  than  Lawson 
could  endure. 

Some  of  the  ministers  were  young  men  who  had  filed  on 
clh i ms  farther  west;  others  were  on  their  way  to  fill  appoint¬ 
ments  and  would  stop  by  again  on  their  return. 

“I  don’t  blame  Lawson  for  not  wanting  to  sleep  with  them,” 
Mother  said  one  evening.  “He  sleeps  in  a  union  suit  in  which 
there  is  not  always  complete  union,  and  sharing  his  bed  with 
a  minister  is  a  more  personal  experience  than  going  to  church. 
Lawson  would  rather  bare  his  soul  than  his  physical  short¬ 
comings.” 

But  though  Mother  lost  a  little  of  her  Southern  Baptist 
religion  and  hospitality  at  times,  Father  never  faltered  in 
what  he  considered  his  Northern  Baptist  duty  and  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  serve. 

So  the  home  that  Mother  had  planned  for  her  very  own  be¬ 
came  more  like  a  hospital  and  hotel  every  day. 

Uncle  Jonathan  stayed  on  his  claim  only  the  days  and 
nights  necessary  for  proving  it  up,  but  Mother  didn’t  count 
him  as  a  visitor;  he  was  a  part  of  the  family.  All  of  us  loved 
Uncle  Jonathan.  Ilis  eyes  were  as  blue  as  the  skies  and  his 
thick  wiry  hair  was  as  yellow  as  the  sunshine.  His  mouth 
seemed  to  curve  naturally  upward  at  the  corners  and  his 
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eyes  were  full  of  twinkles. 

He  had  a  sweetheart  in  Kentucky  and  lie  called  her  his  girl 
or  his  sweetheart,  and  didn’t  care  who  knew  it.  He  had  Law- 
son  and  me  call  her  Aunt  Emma,  and  sometimes  write  her 
notes  to  enclose  in  his  weekly  letters  to  her.  Once  he  read  a 
part  of  her  letter  aloud,  chuckling  as  he  did  so.  He  had 
again  mentioned  to  her  his  half-dugout  and  she  wanted  to 
know  why  it  was  still  a  half- dugout  when  he  had  been  there 
long  enough  to  dig  the  other  half  and  finish  it. 

Uncle  Jonathan  played  his  violin  and  guitar  and  sang  songs 
by  the  hour,  patting  his  foot  to  the  music.  Sometimes  he  sang 
My  Old  Kentucky  Home  to  tease  Mother,  and  would  tell  one 
of  us  to  bring  the  water  bucket  to  catch  her  tears. 

“Gather  around,”  he  said  one  evening,  “and  I  will  sing 
you  a  song  of  the  prairies.”  He  strummed  a  few  chords  on 
his  guitar,  then  sang  a  new  song  he  had  just  learned: 

I  am  growing  rather  seedy  now ,  ivhile  holding  down  my 
claim 

And  my  victuals  are  not  always  served  the  best 
|  And  the  mice  they  play  around  me  as  l  lay  me  down  to  rest 
In  my  little  old  sod  shanty  on  the  claim. 

Oh,  its  hinges  are  of  leather 

And  its  windows  have  no  glass 
And  the  board  roof  lets  the  howling  breezes  in. 

And  I  hear  the  hungry  coyote  as  he  creeps  up  through 
the  grass 

To  my  little  old  sod  shanty  on  the  claim.” 

He  changed  the  verses  to  suit  himself  as  he  went  along,  and 
j  we  children  liked  it  better  than  the  old  Kentucky  songs. 

When  he  wasn’t  singing  and  helping  with  the  chores  he 
went  with  Lawson  and  me  to  capture  horned  toads  and  young 
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rabbits,  or  to  drown  out  ground  squirrels  and  gophers,  if  we 
could  find  their  holes  out  of  sight  of  the  house.  He  knew 
Mother  did  not  want  us  wasting  the  water  that  had  to  he 
hauled  a  mile  in  a  barrel  from  Number  Seven  windmill,  and 
that  she  had  put  her  foot  down  (carefully)  when  it  came  to 
bringing  home  every  wild  creature  we  found  on  the  prairie. 

“I’m  tired  of  pulling  my  silver  knives  and  forks  out  of 
the  ground  and  finding  a  horned  toad  dangling  by  a  string,” 
she  said  one  day.  “I  can’t  open  a  box  or  pick  up  a  sack  with¬ 
out  something  scooting  across  my  hand  so  fast  I  can’t  even 
tell  what  it  is.” 

Besides  promoting  wrestling  matches  and  foot  races,  and 
helping  us  start  a  menagerie,  Uncle  Jonathan  found  a  new 
game  for  us  to  play.  Lawson  and  I  were  to  see  which  one  of 
us  could  kill  the  most  rattlesnakes.  We  were  to  cut  off  the 
rattles  and  bring  them  to  Uncle  Jonathan.  He  wrote  down 
the  score  and  slipped  the  rattles  through  the  “S”  opening  in 
his  violin.  He  said  they  gave  it  more  tone  and  vibrancy. 

It  didn’t  take  us  long  to  run  up  a  high  score,  for  rattlers 
were  almost  as  thick  as  cow  chips  and  cacti.  Often,  in  our 
eagerness  to  kill  one  before  it  could  escape,  we  would  lift 
the  sod  from  over  it,  piece  by  piece,  as  it  glided  underneath, 
and  sometimes  we  removed  a  shoe  and  pounded  its  head  flat 
with  the  heel  when  no  other  weapon  was  handy. 

„  When  we  were  sent  to  pick  up  chips  we  always  took  a  heavy 
stick  along  and  kept  our  eyes  and  ears  alert  to  every  move¬ 
ment  in  the  grass  and  to  any  noise  that  sounded  like  the 
buzzing  whirr  of  a  rattler. 

We  would  hitch  old  Jim  to  the  sled  and  with  our  gunny 
sacks  beside  us,  skim  over  the  smooth  grass  as  if  it  were  snow. 
The  buffalo  chips  were  smaller  and  less  plentiful  than  the 
cow  chips  and  it  took  longer  to  fill  our  sacks  with  them,  so 
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we  preferred  the  latter.  When  we  came  to  a  field  that  had 
not  been  picked  over  we  stopped  and  let  old  Jim  graze  while 
we  raced  to  see  whose  sack  would  be  filled  first. 

The  gray  fibrous  chips  were  almost  as  light  in  weight  as 
excelsior  and  crumbled  easily.  The  insects  that  lived  under 
them  scrambled  wildly  for  a  new  hiding  place  when  their* 
home  were  lifted  from  the  grass  and  they  were  left  without 
a  roof  over  their  heads. 

Now  and  then  we  found  a  sparrow’s  nest  in  the  grass  and 
the  mother  sparrow  would  hop  about,  twittering  strangely  to 
attract  our  attention  from  the  small  speckled  eggs. 

We  had  to  watch  out  for  cacti  as  well  as  snakes,  for  even 
with  shoes  on,  stepping  into  a  bed  of  prickly  pears  or  devil’s 
pincushion  was  a  painful  experience. 

When  our  sacks  were  full  of  chips  we  took  them  home  and 
set  them  in  the  barn  where  they  could  be  taken,  sack  by  sack, 
to  the  house  as  needed.  Mother  refused  to  handle  them  with 
her  bare  hands.  She  kept  a  pair  of  cotton  gloves  handy  and 
always  took  time  to  slip  them  on.  She  used  the  chips  mostly 
for  kindling,  as  they  caught  fire  gather  cpiickly  and  burned 
out  faster  than  other  fuel.  They  left  a  greater  amount  of 
ashes,  but  with  coal  having  to  be  hauled  thirty  miles,  she 
sometimes  cooked  a  whole  meal  with  chips. 

Uncle  Jonathan  called  the  chips  B.  S.  coal.  The  remark 
/was  always  followed  with  a  laugh  from  the  men  and  a  silence 
by  the  women. 

“Mother,  what  does  B.  S.  stand  for?”  one  of  us  asked  one 
day  during  the  silence. 

“You’ll  have  to  ask  your  Uncle  Jonathan,”  she  answered, 
a  twinkle  in  her  eye. 

“Well,”  Uncle  Jonathan  said  with  a  chuckle,  “the  B  stands 
for  buffalo  and  the  S  for  ‘so  forth’.”  Then  he  thought  of  a 
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chore  that  needed  doing  elsewhere  and  departed,  still  chuck¬ 
ling  to  himself. 

One  day  when  we  were  picking  up  chips  we  killed  an  un¬ 
usually  large  rattler  and  decided  that  instead  of  taking  only 
the  rattles  home,  we  would  take  the  whole  snake.  We  placed 
it  in  a  crawling  position  with  its  head  under  the  porch  since 
we  knew  Father  would  some  in  that  way  from  his  call. 

When  we  saw  him  coming  we  children  hid  ourselves  where 
we  could  get  a  good  view  and  watched  him  come  upon  it 
unexpectedly. 

“Ruth,  Lois,  Georgia,  Lawson,”  he  yelled,  “bring  a  hoe 
or  slick  or  something  quick,  before  this  snake  gets  under  the 
porch.” 

Father  always  called  the  roll  when  he  got  excited.  Some¬ 
times  he  even  thumped  the  wrong  head  when  his  reading  was 
interrupted  with  an  argument  or  fight. 

Lawson  reached  Father  first  and  laid  the  hoe  in  his  out¬ 
stretched  hand.  After  a  few  vigorous  licks,  Father,  looking 
puzzled,  dragged  the  snake’s  head  from  under  the  porch. 
Finding  himself  alone  on  the  scene,  with  the  twice-killed 
snake  dangling  over  the  hoe  handle,  he  disappeared  behind 
the  barn  to  hide  the  snake  and  his  embarrassment. 

Father  and  Mother  had  started  out  well  with  the  training 
of  their  family,  but  by  the  time  Lawson  and  1  had  arrived  and 
there  were  four  of  us,  and  with  outsiders  always  around,  they 
became  lax  in  their  discipline  and  sometimes  let  nature  take 
its  course.  And  Father  was  gone  so  much  of  the  time  he 
missed  out  on  a  number  of  punishments  that  required  his 
ingenuity. 

For  chewing  our  bonnet  strings  or  putting  our  fingers  in 
our  mouths,  quinine  was  applied  to  the  strings  and  our  fingers 
painted  with  iodine.  For  drinking  the  communion  wine  and 
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pouring  in  water,  we  had  to  memorize  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments,  remembering  especially,  “Thou  shalt  not  steal.”  For 
miscellaneous  misdeeds,  the  treatment  was  external  and  in 
the  proper  place,  with  no  half  measures. 

.  I  didn’t  mind  the  external  treatments  if  they  were  applied 
quickly  and  at  the  scene  of  action,  but  to  have  to  wait  until 
Johnny  Jones  had  his  arm  set,  or  Mrs.  Munford  had  her  baby, 
made  the  suspense,  at  times,  almost  unbearable.  I  always 
hoped  the  postponement  would  cause  him  to  forget,  but  it 
never  did. 

Father  never  embarrassed  us  by  punishing  us  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  others,  but  whether  I  was  paddled  behind  the  barn  or 
in  Father’s  office,  I  learned  to  bite  my  lips  and  not  make  a 
sound.  Lawson  had  a  different  theory.  He  insisted  that  the 
more  noise  he  made,  the  sooner  Father  would  stop.  One  day 
he  continued  to  cry  after  the  punishment  was  over  and  when 
I  teased  him  about  it  he  said,  “I’m  going  to  cry  just  as  long 
as  it  hurts.” 

Even  though  Mother  left  our  discipline  in  Father’s  hands, 
she  often  acted  cool  toward  him  after  he  had  punished  us,  and 
usually  did  something  nice  for  us  later  on,  if  possible.  But 
she  never  criticized  Father  in  our  presence.  She  had  little 
time  to  either  pet  or  pat  us,  but  she  did  everything  she  could 
to  make  our  new  way  of  life  pleasant  and  interesting.  She 
Jet  us  make  pop  with  vinegar,  sugar,  soda,  and  flavoring,  and 
although  it  tasted  more  like  Sal  Hepatica  than  anything  else, 
we  were  fascinated  with  the  fizz  and  color  of  it.  She  made 
taffy  for  us  to  pull,  and  if  Father  gave  us  too  long  a  row  to 
hoe,  she  put  on  a  sunbonnet  and  gloves  made  from  stockings 
and  came  out  to  help  us  when  Father  was  out  of  sight, 
j  As  soon  as  the  barn  was  built,  Father  bought  a  team  of 
mules,  Tom  and  Jerry,  a  plow,  and  a  corn  planter.  He  spent 
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every  spare  minute  he  had,  planting  things  and  watching  them 
grow. 

The  garden  he  had  planted  for  Mother  was  beginning  to 
peep  through  the  broken  sod  and  she  nursed  each  separate 
plant  as  if  it  were  a  baby.  Father  put  a  woven  wire  fence 
around  it  to  keep  the  chickens  out.  Then,  believing  that  “an 
idle  mind  is  the  devil’s  workshop,”  he  had  Lawson  and  me 
plant  a  plot  of  ground  north  of  the  house  with  peanuts  and 
a  few  rows  of  popcorn.  Father  told  us  that  later  the  blooms 
on  the  peanut  vines  would  have  to  be  covered  and  that  they 
would  turn  into  peanuts  almost  on  top  of  the  ground.  I  think 
Lawson  and  I  half  expected  them  to  grow  roasted  and  in 
sacks. 

We  had  never  seen  a  cow  milked  until  Father  bought  Pidy. 
Lawson  and  I  named  her  from  one  of  Uncle  Jonathan’s  songs: 

Poor  old  Pidy ,  she  died  last  Friday. 

Poor  old  creeter,  the  buzzards  eat  her. 

Pidy  was  a  young  cow  and  not  used  to  being  milked.  She 
switched  flies  with  her  tail  and  battered  Father’s  head  with  it 
unmercifully.  Then  when  he  was  nearing  exasperation,  she 
nonchalantly  stepped  into  the  bucket  and  upset  it.  Father 
pushed  against  her  hipbone  to  no  avail.  From  this  point  on, 
it  was  a  game  of  “give  and  take.”  Panting  with  exertion  and 
anger,  Father  kicked  Pidy  and  jumped  backwards.  But  Pidy 
could  kick  faster  than  Father  could  jump  and  her  kicks  were 
as  well  aimed  as  the  swish  of  her  tail.  So  the  game  continued, 
kick  for  kick,  until  Pidy  settled  down  and  let  Father  finish 
the  chore  he  had  started. 

By  this  time,  to  Father’s  embarrassment,  he  usually  had  an 
audience,  and  it  wasn’t  long  until  his  relations  with  Pidy  were 
more  strained  than  her  milk  and  he  decided  we  children 
should  no  longer  he  innocent  bystanders.  He  turned  the 
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milking  job  over  to  us.  We  liked  the  idea  at  first  and  thought 
it  quite  an  accomplishment  when  we  learned  to  hit  the  bucket 
with  the  stream  of  warm,  white  milk  and,  in  spite  of  Pidy’s 
antics,  have  more  milk  in  the  bucket  than  on  our  clothes  and 
on  the  ground.  Pidy  seemed  to  like  the  new  experience  too, 
and  soon  stopped  her  foolishness.  However,  our  interest  in 
milking  cooled  when  Father  told  us  it  was  part  of  our  daily 
chores. 

Father  soon  found  that  the  practice  of  medicine  and  farm¬ 
ing  were  not  a  good  combination.  It  seemed  he  would  no 
more  than  get  into  his  overalls  than  a  patient  would  come  or 
he  would  be  asked  to  make  a  call.  So  he  decided  to  discon¬ 
tinue  his  attempts  at  farming. 

“IPs  too  hard  on  you,  Mr.  Willie,”  Mother  told  him. 
“What’s  more,  no  one  wants  a  doctor  who  smells  like  a  barn.” 
And  although  she  knew  it  would  mean  more  work  for  her  and 
less  privacy  in  the  home,  she  agreed  with  his  decision  and 
Cousin  Noah  Sherrill  took  over  the  farm  work  and  became  a 
member  of  our  household. 


*. 
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It  Rains  on  the  Just  and  the  Unjust 


CHAPTER  THREE 


T 

*  X  HE  DOWNSTAIRS  BEDROOM  was  given  to 

Cousin  Noah  so  he  could  get  up  early  to  do  the  chores  with¬ 
out  waking  the  rest  of  the  family.  We  three  girls  shared  the 
front  room  upstairs  and  Lawson  slept  in  the  room  back  of 
ours.  On  weekends  when  Uncle  Jonathan  left  his  quarter 
section  with  its  few  acres  of  maize  and  wheat,  he  slept  with 
either  Lawson  or  Cousin  Noah,  depending  on  how  many  or 
what  type  visitors  we  had.  w 

Cousin  Noah  was  tired  of  batching  and  was  glad  to  do  the 
farm  work  and  eat  Mother’s  Kentucky  cooking. 

“I’m  tired  of  eating  sow  belly  and  beans,  and  that’s  all  I 
know  how  to  cook,”  he  said,  spreading  his  puckered  mouth  a 
^fraction  without  lifting  the  corners  in  what  was  intended  to  be 
a  smile.  We  never  heard  him  really  laugh.  Mother  said  he 
had  eaten  a  green  persimmon  when  he  was  small  and  his 
mouth  had  never  come  unpuckered. 

His  nose  was  long  and  curved  slightly  downward,  the  nos¬ 
trils  lifted  as  if  constantly  expecting  an  unpleasant  odor.  He 
talked  like  his  mouth  was  full  of  mush  and  the  first  time 
Father  had  him  say  the  blessing,  we  children  didn’t  know 
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when  to  raise  our  heads  until  we  were  nudged.  We  never 
knew  exactly  what  he  said.  He  always  started  out,  “Oh  dear 
Lord,  come  down  in  our  midst,”  and  Uncle  Jonathan  insisted 
the  rest  of  it  was: 

And  make  us  take  bites  as  big  as  our  fists. 

When  we  die,  grease  us  over  with  hog-eye  lard 
and  bury  us  in  the  white  folk's  graveyard.  Amen. 

Like  Father,  Cousin  Noah  was  a  Northern  Baptist,  but  he 
believed  in  predestination,  besides.  One  day  he  chided  Uncle 
Jonathan  for  running  into  the  house  during  an  electrical 
storm.  “What’s  your  hurry?”  he  asked.  “If  it’s  meant  for 
you  to  be  struck  by  lightning,  there’s  no  use  to  run  from  it; 
i  itfll  come  in  the  house  and  strike  you  anyway.” 

Not  long  after  that  Uncle  Jonathan  had  the  laugh  on  him. 
The  mules  considered  the  putting  on  of  harness  a  personal  af¬ 
front,  and  to  approach  them  from  the  rear  was  a  discouraging 
and  dangerous  procedure.  Cousin  Noah  would  wrestle  with 
them  all  over  the  yard  and  sometimes  end  up  with  the  bridle 
on  himself. 

One  day,  when  the  mules  went  suddenly  into  reverse, 
Cousin  Noah  rushed  backwards  into  the  house  carrying  the 
bridle  with  him,  yelling,  “Whoa,  Tom!  Whoa,  boy!  Easy 
now.” 

Uncle  Jonathan,  who  had  been  watching  the  tussle  from 
the  doorway,  laughed  and  said,  “What  are  you  running  for, 
Noah?  If  it’s  intended  that  a  mule  should  kick  you,  he’ll 
come  in  the  house  and  kick  you  anyway.” 

Cousin  Noah  went  out  mumbling  so  low  that  Uncle  Jona¬ 
than  couldn’t  tell  if  he  were  talking  to  himself  or  praying  in 
i  reverse.  Mother  said  it  didn’t  make  much  difference  which, 
for  she  doubted  if  the  Lord  could  hear  him  anyway.  She 
liked  Cousin  Noah  and  his  quiet  ways  in  spite  of  the  added 
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work  his  coming  had  meant  for  her.  How  to  vary  the  meals 
seemed  to  be  her  greatest  problem. 

Father  had  bought  six  hogs  for  fattening  and  had  them  in 
a  pen  south  of  the  barn,  but  he  was  afraid  the  meat  would 
spoil  if  he  butchered  them  in  hot  weather. 

He  laid  in  a  supply  of  coffee,  ham,  beans,  corn  meal,  and 
flour,  and  Grandpa  Tucker  sent  sorghum  and  dried  apples 
from  Kentucky.  Mother,  hungry  for  her  turnip  greens,  cooked 
the  tender  green  tumbleweed  plants  that  grew  in  abundance. 
It  was  hard  to  imagine  that  so  small  and  tender  a  plant  would 
grow  into  large  dry  bushes  that  later  would  bounce  over  the 
prairie  like  galloping  antelope  in  the  wind,  but  Uncle  Jona¬ 
than  said  they  did,  and  that  some  of  the  full  grown  ones 
were  as  large  as  the  dining  room  table. 

The  sun  shone  constantly  on  the  struggling  shoots  that  had 
pushed  their  way  up  through  the  dry  soil.  Very  few  clouds 
appeared  in  the  sky  and  the  winds  were  hot,  scorching  the 
tender  plants  before  they  could  reach  maturity. 

The  baby  chicks  that  Mother  had  ordered  when  we  first 
came  were  now  big  enough  to  fry  but  we  had  made  pets  of 
each  one  and  given  it  a  name  and  to  eat  one  was  to  us  chil¬ 
dren,  sheer  cannibalism.  If  one  happened  to  die  it  was  buried 
in  a  medicine  box  casket  with  isinglass  over  its  face.  Hymns 
,were  sung,  a  funeral  preached,  and  tombstones  placed  at  the 
grave. 

Mother  was  as  chicken-hearted  as  we.  When  she  felt  it  her 
duty  to  kill  one,  she  laid  its  head  on  the  ground,  placed  a 
stick  across  its  neck,  put  her  feet  on  either  end  of  the  stick 
and  pulled  quickly  upward,  her  face  turned  away.  She  left 
the  most  promising  friers  to  become  winter  layers. 

The  cow  supplied  enough  milk  for  an  occasional  dish  of 
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cottage  cheese  to  be  added  to  the  menu  while  waiting  for  the 
garden  to  grow. 

Father  had  bought  twelve  buff  Cochin  hens  and  two  roost¬ 
ers  when  he  ordered  the  baby  chicks  and  Mother  always  had 
enough  eggs  for  baking.  To  relieve  the  monotony  of  meals 
so  limited  as  to  variety,  she  made  many  cakes  and  puddings. 
But  one  day  an  incident  occurred  that  caused  her  to  lose  her 

taste  for  puddings.  2026504 

She  had  stirred  up  a  one-egg  recipe  one  noon  and  was 
pouring  it  in  a  pan  when  Father  stepped  into  the  kitchen  and, 
looking  hurried  and  agitated,  demanded,  “What  became  of 
the  bottle  I  left  here  on  the  dining  room  table?” 

*1  haven’t  seen  it,”  Mother  said,  not  looking  up. 

“Do  you  mean  the  banana  flavoring  bottle?”  I  asked, 
turning  the  plates  upside  down  over  the  knives  and  forks  as 
I  continued  setting  the  table. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “what  did  you  do  with  it?” 

“I  set  it  over  on  the  kitchen  cabinet  with  the  other  flavor¬ 
ings,”  I  said,  wondering  why  he  seemed  so  excited  about  it. 

Then  I  saw  Mother  grab  the  now  partially  empty  banana 
flavoring  bottle,  look  at  it  suspiciously,  sniff  cautiously,  and 
with  it  still  in  her  hand,  snatch  the  pudding  from  the  oven 
and,  holding  it  and  the  bottle  at  arm’s  length,  rush  out  the 
back  door,  her  nose  in  the  air. 

Father  snatched  the  bottle  from  her  hand  as  she  passed, 
and  with  a  disgusted  look,  went  back  into  his  office. 

I  watched  Mother  throw  the  pudding,  pan  and  all,  .into 
some  tall  weeds  near  the  hen  house,  then  I  hurried  back  to 
finish  setting  the  table  before  she  returned. 

“Don’t  ever  touch  the  things  your  father  brings  home  from 
his  patients,”  she  said  to  me,  her  nose  still  turned  up  at  either 
side.  “I  can’t  even  have  a  spot  of  my  own  to  cook  in.  I  should 
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have  gone  ahead  and  let  him  eat  it.  Would  have  served  him 
right.” 


Curious  to  know  what  it  was  all  about,  I  went  outside  and 
peeped  through  the  office  window,  motioning  for  Lawson  to 
follow.  We  saw  Father  pour  part  of  the  contents  of  the 
flavoring  bottle  into  a  glass  tube  and  boil  it  slowly  over  his 
alcohol  lamp.  Then  he  dropped  a  few  drops  into  another  test 
tube,  and  as  he  boiled  it,  we  saw  it  turn  a  bright  yellow. 

“That’s  not  flavoring,”  Lawson  said,  holding  his  nose  and 
pointing  to  the  little  pot  under  the  instrument  case. 

“He’s  cooking  it,”  I  whispered.  “Making  medicine  out  of 
it,”  I  added,  horrified  at  the  idea. 

“So  that’s  why  medicine  tastes  so  terrible,”  Lawson  said, 
as  we  slipped  away  from  the  window. 

During  the  months  that  followed  we  were  two  of  the  health¬ 
iest  children  in  the  neighborhood.  When  we  had  colds  or 
stomach  upsets  we  would  eat  our  meals,  although  we  were 
almost  too  sick  to  swallow,  to  keep  Father  from  prescribing 
for  us. 


But  Father  was  so  busy  watching  the  crops  grow  and  at¬ 
tending  to  patients  that  we  seldom  saw  him,  even  at  meals. 
Ht?  plowed  up  all  the  land  except  a  pasture  for  the  farm  ani¬ 
mals,  and  had  Cousin  Noah  plant  almost  everything  he  read 
about  in  the  farm  journals. 

The  south  half  of  the  claim  was  planted  in  row  crops: 
maize,  kaffir  com,  and  broomcorn.  It  was  too  late  to  plant 
spring  wheat,  but  in  The  Fanner's  Mail  and  Breeze  he  read 
about  the  value  of  crop  rotation  and  planned  to  plant  fall 
wheat  where  the  row  crops  were  now  growing,  after  they  had 
been  harvested. 

Next  to  the  row  crops  Father  had  several  acres  of  water- 
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melons  and  citron  melons  planted.  The  citron  melons  were 
yellow  inside  and  almost  tasteless  until  sweetened  and  made 
into  preserves.  Why  they  were  called  “pie  melons”  we  never 
knew,  for  no  pies  were  ever  ma'de  from  them. 

Between  the  melon  patch  and  the  garden  was  the  pasture, 
enclosed  like  the  barn  lot  with  three  strands  of  barbed  wire. 
Across  this  plot  of  ground  wandered  a  ravine  or  draw,  the 
deepest  part  of  which  Father  dammed  so  that  we  might  have  a 
swimming  pool  when  it  rained. 

Although  there  was  not  a  tree  to  be  seen  on  the  great  ex¬ 
panse  of  prairie  and  no  evidence  that  anyone  had  ever  been 
optimistic  enough  to  plant  one,  Father  ordered  young  apple, 
peach,  and  cherry  trees  and  had  them  planted  north  of  the 
house  beyond  the  rows  of  peanuts  and  popcorn. 

The  wind  was  blowing  a  gale  the  day  Cousin  Noah  set  them 
out. 

“Mr.  Willie  will  try  anything,”  Mother  said  to  him,  ignor¬ 
ing  Father,  who  was  supervising  the  planting. 

“Yes,  I  will  try  anything,”  Father  said,  “because  this  is  a 
great  country  and  I  believe  tliat^  anything  is  possible  here. 
All  that  it  needs  is  plenty  of  moisture.” 

“If  the  wind  doesn’t  blow  it  away,”  Mother  said,  taking 
her  apron  from  around  her  waist  and  tying  it  over  her  head  to 
keep  her  hairpins  from  sailing  off  into  space.  “Nothing  but 
grass  has  ever  grown  on  this  prairie  and  I  doubt  if  anything 
•  else  ever  will  grow.” 

“The  time  will  come,”  Father  said,  “when  this  will  be  one 
of  the  best  farming  regions  in  the  United  States.” 

“We’ll  never  live  to  see  it,”  Mother  said,  bracing  herself 
against  the  wind.  “Where  is  all  this  needed  moisture  coming 
from?  It  never  rains,  or  if  it  does,  it  hits  one  spot  and  misses 
another.” 
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“It  rains  on  the  just  and  the  unjust,”  Father  quoted,  a  smile 
releasing  the  tightness  of  his  lips. 

Uncle  Schuyler,  who  was  passing  by  on  his  way  home  from 
Postle,  stopped  and  joined  them  as  they  were  finishing  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  Mother,  knowing  that  his  crops  had  been  battered 
with  hail  a  few  days  before,  glanced  at  him  mischievously  and 
misquoted,  “It  rains  on  the  just  and  hails  on  the  unjust.” 

Before  Uncle  Schuyler  could  shift  his  cud  of  tobacco  into 
speaking  position,  Mother  hurried  into  the  house. 

A  few  days  later  hail  as  big  as  pigeon  eggs  descended  on 
Mother’s  garden  and  left  it  beaten  to  the  ground.  She  man¬ 
aged  to  rescue  a  few  baby  cucumbers  before  the  storm  was 
at  its  worst,  but  she  had  no  more  than  emptied  them  from 
her  apron  when  the  windowpanes  began  to  crack  and  break 
under  the  impact  of  the  hailstones.  •  She  stuffed  old  quilts  in 
the  jagged  holes  while  we  children  huddled  in  the  corner  like 
frightened  puppies.  The  lightning  was  blinding  and  the 
thunder  seemed  to  bounce  over  the  prairie  grass.  It  seemed 
as  if  nature,  straining  herself  painfully  to  produce  rain,  had 
lost  control. 

Father  swept  out  the  water  that  came  through  the  broken 
windowpanes  while  Mother  sponged  the  carpet  with  dry  rags. 

Cousin  Noah  got  as  far  as  the  barn  with  his  team  and  de¬ 
cided  to  wait  until  the  storm  was  over. 

The  deluge  stopped  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come  and  left 
a  perfect  rainbow  arched  across  the  western  sky.  Father  put 
on  his  overshoes  and  went  with  Cousin  Noah  to  look  at  what 
remained  of  the  row  crops.  Mother  let  Lawson  and  me  go 
with  them.  The  young  stalks  that  had  begun  to  top  lay  on 
the  ground  in  shreds  like  torn  green  taffeta  ribbon. 

The  damage  was  worse  in  the  garden;  not  a  sprout  or  leaf 
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was  left  standing.  Father  looked  as  wilted  as  Mother  whei 
he  returned  to  the  house. 

‘"It  hails  on  the  just  and  the  unjust,”  Mother  said  with  i 
weak  smile.  "‘After  this,  Mr.  Willie,  I’ll  let  you  do  tin 
quoting.” 
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Miss  Annie  Puts  on  Anotker  Plate 


CHAPTER  FOUR 


♦  1  ^ ather  often  teased  Mother  about  the  first 

chicken  she  had  bought  in  Louisville  while  he  was  in  medical 
school.  She  thought  it  was  ready  for  the  pot  and  cooked  it 
with  the  craw  still  inside.  But  now  she  knew  not  only  how  to 
dress  chickens  but  rabbits  as  well  and  get  a  tasty  meal  for 
from  six  to  twenty  in  short  order. 

In  the  liquor  of  the  boiled  ham  she  cooked  “hard  times.” 
She  would  take  a  small  amount  of  the  broth  and  stir  in  corn 
meal  until  it  was  the  right  consistency  to  mold  into  balls. 
These,  highly  seasoned  with  black  pepper,  she  would  drop 
into  the  remainder  of  the  simmering  liquor  and  cook  for 
twenty  minutes.  Over  the  balls  she  poured  some  of  the 
thickened  broth  before  serving. 

She  made  the  dried  apples  into  half-moon  fried  pies,  and 
she  cut  thinly  rolled  biscuit  dough  into  small  squares,  dotted 
them  with  butter  and  sugar  and  baked  them  in  the  oven  like 
fruit  dumplings.  She  called  them  “stick-tights”  because  the 
candied  mixture  ran  out  and  glued  the  dumplings  to  the  pan. 
It  tasted  like  caramel  candy  and  stuck  to  our  teeth  just  as 
it  did  to  the  pan.  We  found  it  a  much  more  pleasant  way 
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of  extracting  a  loose  tooth  than  Father’s  forceps  or  the  door¬ 
knob  method,  as  well  as  being  a  tasty  dessert. 

The  pink  and  white  blossoms  of  the  wild  onion  were  deli¬ 
cate  in  form  if  not  in  perfume,  and  Mother  allowed  us  to 
place  them  in  glasses  or  vases  about  the  house.  It  wasn’t  long 
until  she  began  using  the  onion  itself  for  seasoning  salads. 
A  little  went  a  long  way  for  they  were  as  strong  as  garlic. 

She  pickled  young  ‘‘devil’s  claws,”  soaking  the  thick 
skinned  green  pods  in  salt  water  before  boiling  them  tender. 
Lawson  and  I  would  have  picked  more  of  them  had  we  known 
they  would  later  harden  like  wood  and  the  sharp  curved  claws 
reach  out  and  grab  our  ankles  when  we  passed  the  bushes 
where  they  grew.  It  frightened  us  until  we  discovered  it  was 
I  not  a  snake  or  wild  animal. 

Cousin  Noah  sometimes  eyed  the  new  concoctions  suspi¬ 
ciously,  but  he  never  complained  as  he  ate  his  share  of  them. 
Mother  seemed  to  have  adjusted  herself  to  Cousin  Noah  being 
a  member  of  the  household,  and  was  enjoying  what  she  called 
“a  breathing  spell”  when  Father  told  her  that  Cousin  Ethel 
Tressenrider  was  on  her  way  to  the  Panhandle.  She  was 
Father’s  cousin  on  his  mother’s  side. 

“She  can’t  stay  here,”  Mother  said  emphatically.  “Every 
bed  is  full.  She  can  go  to  John  Marshall’s.  They  have  a  big 
house  and  she  is  more  related  to  them  than  she  is  to  us.” 

“Miss  Annie,  you  know  Lula  has  ten  children  to  care  for 
and  she  isn’t  well,”  Father  said  in  a  tone  of  finality.  “Ethel 
is  all  alone  in  the  world  and  her  dugout  isn’t  finished  yet. 
Ed  Tucker  volunteered  to  drive  to  Hooker  and  meet  her  and 
1  told  him  to  bring  her  here.” 

Mother  sighed.  “It  isn’t  so  mueh  their  coming.  It’s  their 
not  leaving  that  gets  to  be  monotonous,”  she  told  Father, 
knowing  she  had  lost  the  argument  even  before  it  began. 
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We  children  liked  Cousin  Ethel  and  Mother  did,  too,  from 
the  minute  Cousin  Ed  helped  her  from  the  buggy.  Her  pretty 
mouth  curved  in  a  smile  as  she  arranged  her  flared  skirt  to 
cover  her  trim  ankle  before  stepping  to  the  ground. 

Her  auburn  hair  bloused  over  a  rat  that  formed  a  widow’s 
peak  in  her  pompadour  in  front  and  swept  back  into  a  large 
roll  on  her  neck.  A  blue  ribbon  bow  perched  like  a  butterfly 
just  back  of  her  pompadour. 

She  had  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  in  an  accident  when  she 
was  a  baby,  but  even  with  one  eye  closed,  she  was  still  lovely. 
Her  profile  was  like  a  cameo. 

Every  evening  she  played  and  sang  old  love  songs.  Our 
favorite  were  Sweet  Belle  Mahone  and  A  Mansion  of  Aching 
Hearts.  Sometimes  she  played  religious  songs,  holding  the 

i 

song  book  close  to  her  face  until  she  learned  to  play  the 
melody  with  her  right  hand.  Then  she  would  replace  the  song 
book  and  play  by  ear.  Her  voice  was  sweet  and  clear  and 
there  was  music  even  in  her  laughter. 

We  children  wondered  what  Father  and  Mother  meant 
when  they  talked  of  her  having  liyed  a  secluded  life  and  we 
liked  to  think  the  love  songs  she  sang  were  about  her  past. 
T'  '  as  hard  to  keep  back  the  tears  when  she  sang: 

The  smile  on  her  face,  it  is  only  a  mask, 

And  many  the  tears  that  start, 

Bat  sadder  it  seems,  when  of  mother  she  dreams, 

In  a  mansion  of  aching  hearts. 

And  sadder  still  was  the  ending  of  Siveet  Belle  Mahone : 
Sweet  Belle  Mahone,  Sweet  Belle  Mahone, 

Await  for  me  at  Heaven  s  Gate, 

Sweet  Belle  Mahone. 

Cousin  Ethel  slept  with  me,  since  Ruth  and  Lois  slept  to¬ 
gether,  and  when  other  company  came,  she  went  to  Cousin 
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John  Marshall’s  home  and  stayed  until  the  company  had 
gone.  One  night  Miss  Maude  Dawson,  a  cousin  of  Aunt  Ada’s 
and  a  homesteader  about  Cousin  Ethel’s  age,  stayed  with  us, 

1 

and  I  slept  on  a  pallet  in  the  parlor  where  Mother  and  Father 
slept. 

(  They  talked  about  impersonal  things  until  they  thought  I 
was  asleep.  I  knew  the  most  interesting  conversations  be¬ 
tween  them  went  on  after  they  were  in  bed  since  that  was  the 
only  chance  they  had  to  talk  alone.  Perhaps  one  reason  they 
could  never  work  up  a  real  quarrel  was  because  they  had  no 
time  and  place  for  it.  After  awhile  Mother  said  in  a  low 
voice,  “Mr.  Willie,  have  you  noticed  how  Ed  Tucker  hangs 
around  Ethel?  He  just  waits  on  her  hand  and  foot.” 

“Now,  Miss  Annie,”  Father  said,  his  voice  not  so  low, 
“don’t  you  start  anything.  Ed  is  just  naturally  courteous  and 
polite.” 

“Well,  he  doesn’t  have  to  get  so  close  to  her  to  be  polite,” 
Mother  retorted,  “and  he  doesn’t  have  to  whisper  when  he 
turns  the  pages  in  the  song  book.  He  knows  very  well  she 
doesn’t  read  the  notes  anyway.  It’s  just  an  excuse.  Do  you 
suppose  she  is  deliberately  encouraging  him?  She  knows  lie 
is  a  married  man.  She  was  sewing  patches  on  his  overalls 
today.” 

Father  turned  over  in  bed,  as  if  dismissing  the  subject. 

If  Cousin  Ed  were  married,  then  where  was  his  wife,  I 
wondered.  I  knew  he  was  unusually  nice  to  Cousin  Ethel  and 

i 

I  admired  him  for  it.  He  was  nice  to  everyone.  But  he  hadn’t 
helped  dig  a  dugout  for  anyone  but  Cousin  Ethel.  He  had 
come  with  the  first  group  of  Kentuckians  and  had  settled  on 
his  claim  in  a  dugout  of  his  own  by  the  time  Cousin  Ethel 
arrived. 

He  was  twenty  years  older  than  she.  His  reddish  blond 
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hair  was  beginning  to  recede,  but  bis  handlebar  mustache, 
which  he  twirled  frequently,  made  up  for  the  missing  hair 
above.  Though  his  blue  eyes  had  a  kindly  look  in  them,  there 
was  also  a  glint  of  mischief  and  daring  in  their  glances.  He 
had  a  deliberate,  independent  way  of  walking,  and  Lawson 
and  I  thought  he  looked  like  a  gambler  when  he  twirled  the 
ends  of  his  blond  mustache. 

His  pointed  chin  grew  more  prominent  as  he  chewed  his 
ever  present  cud  of  tobacco.  He  was  always  neat  and  clean, 
and  preferred  an  open  door  rather  than  a  spittoon,  his  long 
chin  preceding  him  with  an  upward  tilt  as  if  to  make  sure 
none  would  spill  before  the  squirt. 

After  Mother  mentioned  it,  I  remembered  he  had  found 
excuses  to  come  to  our  house  often  since  Cousin  Ethel  came. 
He  had  stopped  one  day  with  the  excuse  that  he  was  just 
passing  and  thought  he’d  drop  in  and  see  how  everybody  was. 
He  sat  down  and,  noticing  a  large  hole  in  the  knee  of  his  clean 
blue  overalls,  he  quickly  crossed  his  other  knee  over  it.  Then 
seeing  a  hole  in  that  knee  also,  he  covered  it  with  his  hat  and 
looked  up  with  a  devilish  grin,  v 

“Bring  them  by  some  day,  Cousin  Ed,  and  I’ll  patch  them 
for  you,”  Cousin  Ethel  said,  laughing  at  his  maneuvers. 
Though  he  was  only  a  distant  relative,  he  being  related  to 
Grandpa  Tucker  and  she  to  Grandma,  she  called  him  cousin. 
It  was  an  old  Kentucky  custom. 

“Why  don’t  you  call  me  ‘Honey’  for  short?”  he  asked  in 
his  teasing  manner. 

Later,  when  he  brought  the  overalls  by  all  freshly  washed, 
with  another  pair  to  use  for  patches,  Cousin  Ethel  greeted 
him  with:  “Good  morning,  Honey-for-short,”  and  with  her 
musical  laugh,  took  the  garments  from  him.  She  called  him 
“Honey-for-short”  from  that  time  on,  much  to  Mother’s  con- 
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stemation. 

|  It  wasn’t  long  until  she  had  to  leave  our  home  and  go  to 
Cousin  John  Marshall’s  for  awhile. 

Father’s  Uncle  Dan  Tucker  came  from  Kentucky,  bringing 
his  maiden  sister,  Mary,  and  his  two  children,  Belle  and 
Luther.  Luther,  having  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one,  filed 
on  a  claim  next  to  his  father’s.  Belle  was  in  her  thirties.  She 
could  cook  and  sew  and  clean  beautifully  but  sbe  had  the 
mind  of  a  child. 

Mother  told  us  before  they  arrived  that  Belle  was  afflicted 
and  that  Aunt  Mary  had  club  feet  and  we  must  not  be  curious. 
She  tried  to  explain  what  afflicted  meant,  but  we  didn’t  un¬ 
derstand  until  we  saw  Belle.  Her  grey-blue  eyes  had  an 
untamed  look  in  them,  like  a  cornered  rabbit.  Her  mouth  was 
slightly  drawn  to  one  side  and  the  simple  inarticulate  words 
she  spoke  came  with  great  difficulty.  Something  I  had  ab¬ 
sorbed  from  our  family  worship  came  to  mind — “The  sick 
and  afflicted.”  Was  that  what  Mother  meant  by  “angels  un- 
aware: 

Aunt  Mary’s  long  black  skirt  touched  the  floor,  to  my  dis- 
appointment,  hiding  her  feet  entirely.  Mother  gave  her  and 
Belle  my  bed  and  made  pallets  for  Lawson  and  me  in  the 
parlor.  Uncle  Dan  and  Luther  slept  in  Lawson’s  bed.  I  un¬ 
dressed  upstairs  and  stayed  as  long  as  I  could,  watching 
Cousin  Mary  get  into  her  gown,  hoping  for  a  glimpse  of  her 
feet.  But  she  took  off  everything  but  her  shoes,  fiddled  with 
'her  hair  until  the  others  were  in  bed,  then  eyeing  me  suspi¬ 
ciously,  blew  out  the  light. 

I  groped  my  way  downstairs  in  the  dark  and  stretched  out 
on  my  pallet  as  quietly  as  possible. 

I  hoped  that  Mother  would  talk  some  more  about  Cousin 
Ethel  and  Ed  but  she  and  Father  seemed  to  be  asleep.  Cousin 

i 
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Ethel  had  gone  to  the  Marshall  home  to  stay  until  there  would 
again  be  room  for  her  at  our  house. 

As  I  lay  there  on  the  hard  pallet,  wishing  I  had  my  own 
bed  to  sleep  in,  I  could  tell  from  Mother’s  breathing  and  her 
movements  that  she  was  not  resting,  even  in  her  sleep.  I  knew 
she  was  tired  of  company  and  I  tried  to  think  of  some  way  to 
ease  the  situation.  Finally  an  idea  came  to  me. 

Lawson  and  I  hadn’t  known  there  was  a  family  skeleton 
until  one  day  we  accidentally  ran  across  him  tied  up  in  a 
gunny  sack  on  the  floor  of  one  of  the  dark  closets  that 
stretched  the  length  of  the  house  upstairs  under  the  eaves. 
We  named  him  Bonapart. 

We  thought  he  might  be  Father’s  first  patient  that  he  was 
keeping  for  a  souvenir,  but  Mother  was  quick  to  assure  us 
that  Father  had  acquired  him  while  at  medical  school.  She 
explained  that  many  of  the  negro  charity  patients  sold  their 
bodies  before  they  died.  Father  had  bought  this  one  for  dis¬ 
section  and  had  been  allowed  to  keep  the  bones. 

Lawson  wouldn’t  believe  at  first  it  was  a  negro  skeleton 
because  the  bones  were  white,  but  Mother  finally  convinced 
him.  She  told  us  sternly  to  leave  him  in  the  sack  just  as  we 
found  him.  Many  of  his  bones  were  missing.  Mother  said 
Father  had  moved  him  about  through  the  years  until  his  bones 
were  so  widely  scattered  she  didn’t  know  what  would  happen 
on  Resurrection  Day  when  Gabriel  blew  his  trumpet  and 
Bonapart  tried  to  reassemble  himself. 

To  us,  his  head  was  the  most  interesting  part,  with  the 
removable  skull  set  like  a  cap  over  the  eye  sockets,  and  the 
lower  jaw  that  had  been  wired  so  that  it  swung  back  and  forth 
when  the  head  was  lifted.  For  years  we  thought  that  our 
heads,  like  Bonapart’s,  and  like  Gaul,  were  divided  into  three 
parts,  and  only  the  skin  holding  the  skull  in  position.  We 
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made  it  a  rule  never  to  hit  one  another  about  the  head. 

We  did  not  leave  Bonapart  in  the  gunny  sack.  Many  of 
Father’s  patients  brought  a  family  of  children  along  when 
they  came  to  see  him,  and  often  Lawson  and  I  would  hold 
Bonapart’s  head  so  he  looked  like  he  was  peering  into  the 
room  where  the  children  were.  The  reaction  was  always  as 
we  expected  and  Father  must  have  wondered  why  his  office 
was  so  unpopular  with  children. 

When  two  weeks  passed  and  Uncle  Dan  and  his  family 
were  still  with  us,  we  decided  it  was  time  for  Bonapart  to 
come  forth  again.  Aunt  Mary  had  been  going  to  bed  early 


th6  opening  in  the  closet  was  near  her  bed,  we  managed  to 
gel  Bonapart  laid  out  under  her  sheet  just  before  time  for  her 
to  retire. 

When  we  heard  her  wild  screams  we  were  the  first  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  scene.  We  hoped  to  get  a  glimpse  of  her  feet 
and  dispose  of  Bonapart  before  the  others  arrived,  but  Father 
saw  us  climbing  through  the  curtain-covered  opening  of  the 
closet  and  knew  what  had  happened.  He  sent  us  to  bed  and 
told  us  never  to  let  him  catch  us  in  that  closet  again. 

We  wondered  what  Mother’s  reaction  would  be.  She  didn’t 
say  anything  but  the  next  day  when  Uncle  Dan  told  her  that 
they  had  decided  to  move  into  their  unfinished  house  and 
batch  until  it  was  completed,  we  noticed  she  didn’t  insist  on 
their  staying  and  that  she  went  about  her  work  with  an  un- 
‘usually  pleased  expression  on  her  face. 

Father  had  no  time  to  worry  about  their  leaving,  for  two 
things  happened  to  keep  his  attention  elsewhere. 

First,  Mrs.  Schaeffer  arrived  from  across  the  brakes  to 
have  an  abscessed  tooth  extracted. 

Mother  avoided  pain  of  every  kind,  if  possible.  She  not 
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only  couldn’t  bear  the  sight  of  blood  but  even  the  smell  of 
antiseptics  made  her  sick.  When  one  of  us  children  cut  a 
bare  foot  on  a  broken  bottle,  or  a  finger  with  a  knife  while 
Father  was  away,  she  would  grab  the  bandage  and  with  her 
eyes  closed  and  her  head  turned  away,  wrap  whatever  we  held 
out,  whether  it  was  one  finger  or  four,  a  toe  or  a  whole  foot. 
Once  she  wrapped  the  chair  post  in  with  the  finger. 

Whenever  Father  pulled  a  patient’s  tooth  she  stopped  her 
ears  with  cotton  and  tied  a  fascinator  tightly  about  her  head 
and  went  to  the  barn  until  the  yelling  was  over. 

This  time  when  Mother  returned  from  the  barn,  Mrs. 
Schaeffer  was  smiling  as  broadly  as  her  swollen  face  would 
allow.  “You  should  have  stayed  here  and  watched,  Mrs. 
Tucker,”  she  mumbled.  “When  your  husband  started  hurting 
me,  I  grabbed  him  around  the  neck  and  the  harder  he  pulled, 
the  tighter  I  hugged.” 

For  once,  Mother  didn’t  seem  to  have  an  answer  handy  but 
after  Mrs.  Schaeffer  was  gone,  she  remarked,  “Well,  at  least, 
I  still  have  my  own  teeth,”  as  if  that  made  up  for  everything. 

Father  had  no  more  than  cleaned  the  forceps  and  straight¬ 
ened  the  office,  when  Mr.  Billings,  a  young  homesteader  we 
had  never  met,  came  riding  up  with  one  foot  badly  in  need 
of  repair. 

He  was  a  tall  blond  young  man  and  the  freckles  stood  out 
on  his  pale  face  like  splattered  mud  on  a  freshly  washed 
sheet.  He  explained  to  Father  that  he  had  been  hunting  jack 
rabbits  and  his  shotgun  had  accidentally  discharged  as  he 
climbed  through  a  barbed  wire  fence. 

Mother  busied  herself  with  the  supper,  rattling  dishes  and 
pans  loudly  to  drown  out  any  groans  that  might  escape  from 
the  patient.  Ruth  and  Lois  joined  her  with  the  pretense  of 
helping. 
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Though  all  the  relatives  thought  that  Lawson  would  natur¬ 
ally  follow  in  Father’s  footsteps  and  become  a  doctor  some 
day,  Lawson,  like  Mother,  disliked  everything  concerning 
medicine  and  surgery.  By  the  time  Mr.  Billings  had  limped 
into  the  house,  Lawson  had  joined  Uncle  John  Tucker’s 
three  oldest  hoys  at  the  corner  where  the  two  claims  would 
have  touched,  had  it  not  been  for  the  crossroads,  and  I, 
trapped  by  my  curiosity,  unexpectedly  became  Father’s  as¬ 
sistant.  It  was  dusk  by  the  time  Father  had  cut  away  the 
blood  soaked  shoe  and  sock,  so  I  held  the  coal  oil  lamp  while 
he  cleaned  and  dressed  the  wound. 

The  big  toe  was  entirely  shot  away.  “It’s  a  very  ragged 
wbund,”  Father  remarked.  “There’s  not  enough  skin  left  to 
make  a  neat  closing.  I  can’t  understand  how  you  did  it  with 
one  shot.” 

“Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  didn’t,”  the  patient  confessed, 
looking  embarrassed.  “When  the  gun  went  off  it  left  my  big 
toe  dangling.  I  was  about  a  mile  from  home  and  I  got  so  tired 
of  the  darn  thing  flapping  along  as  I  tried  to  walk,  that  I 
reloaded  my  gun  and  tried  to  shoot  it  the  rest  of  the  way  off. 
I  guess  my  aim  wasn’t  very  good.  1  took  off  more  than  I 
intended  to.” 

About  that  time  the  lamp  I  was  holding  began  to  sway  back 
and  forth  and  Father  caught  it  just  in  time.  When  I  came  to, 
Mother  was  holding  ammonia  under  my  nose  and  mumbling 
something  about  “taking  advantage  of  a  child.” 

Mother  worried  about  Cousin  Noah  using  Lawson  along 
with  sacks  of  cement  to  add  weight  to  the  harrow  and  help 
break  the  dry  clods  into  smaller  pieces.  It  was  Father’s  idea. 

“It’s  dangerous,”  Mother  contended,  “and  besides,  Lawson 
is  so  full  of  dirt  you  can  hardly  tell  him  from  one  of  the  sacks 
when  Noah  unloads.” 
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She  worried  still  more  when  a  boy  Lawson’s  age  was 
rought  in  with  an  injured  foot,  the  heel  practically  severed 
y  the  sharp  wheels  of  a  disc. 

The  patient  was  one  of  the  Anderson  boys  from  across  the 
rakes  and  his  father  and  two  older  brothers  came  with  him. 
ather  used  them  to  assist  him  until  each,  in  turn,  became 
aint.  He  sent  them  out  with  instructions  to  sit  on  the  edge 
f  the  porch  and  hang  their  heads  low,  then  he  called  me  to 
told  the  lamp. 

I  joined  the  line  on  the  porch  three  times  while  Father 
*ras  sewing  the  twenty-seven  stitches  that  were  necessary  to 
epair  the  injured  foot. 

Finally  the  heel  was  neatly  back  in  place  and  Father  let 
ne  set  the  lamp  down  and  apply  the  strips  of  adhesive  while 
le  held  the  bandage  in  place.  His  calm,  efficient  manner 
nspired  confidence  and,  knowing  that  he  needed  me,  as 
foung  and  incompetent  as  I  was,  helped  me  to  overcome  the 
endency  to  faint.  A  week  later  when  the  patient  was  coming 
o  have  the  dressing  on  his  foot  changed  Father  had  to  make 
i  call  many  miles  away  and  he  a^ked  me  to  attend  the  foot 
for  him  and  instructed  me  how  to  do  it. 

Mother  gave  him  a  look  of  disapproval  but  they  both 
seemed  amused  when  I  asked,  “Shall  I  take  out  the  stitches?” 

“She  can  help  if  she  wants  to,”  Mother  said,  “but  I  want 
it  understood  that  there  is  to  be  no  discussion  of  the  gruesome 
details,  especially  at  the  table.” 

She  had  the  telephone  installed  in  the  front  hall  so  that 
two  doors  could  be  closed  between  her  and  Father’s  conversa¬ 
tions  with  patients.  Father  never  remembered  to  close  them, 
hut  Mother  would  excuse  herself  and  shut  them  none  too 
gently  if  the  telephone  consultations  became  too  involved. 

“I  get  tired  of  listening  to  inside  information  while  I’m 
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trying  to  digest  my  food,”  she  said  one  day.  “You  would 
think  the  bowels  were  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  and  sometimes  w  and  y, 
the  way  Mr.  Willie  discusses  them  over  the  phone.  Just  as  I 
get  started  chewing  on  a  good  mouthful,  through  the  wall  will 
come,  ‘What  color  was  it?  Did  it  look  like  bile?  Save  me  a 
specimen.  You’d  better  give  him  some  castor  oil,’  and  I 
don’t  know  whether  to  swallow  my  food  whole  or  try  to  chew 
so  hard  I  can’t  hear.” 

Our  ring  was  two  longs  and  a  short  and  it  attracted  listen¬ 
ers  all  along  the  line.  In  a  way,  it  took  the  place  of  a  county 
paper,  only  the  telephone  conversation  gave  the  symptoms  as 
well  as  the  news.  This  way,  they  learned  of  births  and  death, 
who  was  sick  and  why,  and  how  far  apart  the  pains  were. 
Sometimes  Father  and  the  patient  were  farther  apart  than  the 
pains  and  a  neighbor  listening  on  the  line  reached  the  patient 
first,  and  sometimes  it  was  a  good  thing  she  did. 

Great  was  the  suspense  when  the  Hilton  baby  became  cy¬ 
anotic,  many  of  the  listeners  fearing  it  would  die  before 
Father  could  drive  the  ten  miles.  It  was  hours  before  they 
knew  that  the  blueness  around  thejjaby’s  mouth  was  from  the 
grandmother’s  purple  dress  where  the  baby  had  slobbered  on 
her  shoulder. 

And  when  Mrs.  Childers  came  over  to  have  her  bolero  cut 
out  the  countryside  was  in  stitches  until  they  learned  that 
Mother  had  used  her  pattern  and  scissors,  instead  of  Father 
his  scalpel. 

Father  had  Mr.  Billings  stay  with  us  a  week  so  his  foot 
would  have  the  proper  care  and  Mother,  trying  to  look  pleas¬ 
ant  as  whiffs  of  iodoform  mingled  with  the  aroma  of  her 
cooking,  put  on  another  plate,  arranging  it  as  near  the  open 
door  as  possible. 
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Every  Day  an J  Sunday,  1  oo 


CHAPTER  FIVE 


_L  here’s  no  rest  for  the  wicked,”  Moth¬ 
er  said  one  Sunday  morning,  looking  as  if  she  wondered 
what  she  had  ever  done  wicked  enough  to  warrant  all  the 
duties  thrust  upon  her.  “Our  house  is  not  only  a  hospital 
and  hotel,  but  now  it  is  to  he  a  church  as  well.” 

Father  had  invited  the  whole  Kentucky  Colony  to  come  to 
our  house  and  organize  a  Sunday  School,  and  since  another 
“angel  unaware,”  in  the  form  ot.a  young  Campbellite  min¬ 
ister,  had  happened  by  a  few  days  before  the  day  set,  Father 
had  persuaded  him  to  stay  and  preach  a  sermon. 

Mother  believed,  as  Father,  that  the  Sabbath  day  should 
be  kept  holy,  stretching  the  commandment  only  in  case  of 
“an  ox  in  the  ditch,”  the  ox  usually  being  a  broken  arm,  a 
„  hole  in  the  last  pair  of  stockings,  a  button  popped  off,  or 
company  that  had  to  be  fed.  We  were  not  even  allowed  to 
play  boisterous  games  on  Sunday  or  read  anything  except 
religious  literature.  But  Uncle  Jonathan  had  organized  a 
private  Sunday  School  and  church  weeks  before  Father  or¬ 
ganized  his  and  we  were  allowed  to  enjoy  Uncle  Jonathan’s 
singing  and  sermons  until  the  Sunday  his  humorous  discourse 
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reached  the  point  where  we  were  called  to  the  mourners 
bench.  When  our  glory  shouts  of  “Amen,”  “Hallelujah,”  and 
“Praise  the  Lord”  changed  to  peals  of  laughter,  Father  stern¬ 
ly  sent  us  to  bed. 

Now  we  were  to  have  a  real  Sunday  School  and  Cousin 
Ethel  was  going  to  play  the  organ.  By  the  time  Cousin  Noah 
and  Uncle  Jonathan  had  moved  the  furniture  around  in  the 
parlor  and  arranged  wide  boards  across  the  chairs  for  seats, 
Mother  had  changed  into  a  white  blouse  and  a  many-gored 
black  skirt  and  had  inspected  the  four  of  us  in  detail. 

Father  wore  the  same  clothes  on  Sunday  that  he  wore 
through  the  week.  We  never  saw  him  without  a  tie,  only 
during  his  brief  period  of  farming,  and  even  though  he  slept 
in  his  shirt,  starched  collar,  cuffs,  and  all,  there  was  never  a 
wrinkle  to  be  seen.  Father  was  always  ready  for  an  emer¬ 
gency.  His  hair  looked  as  if  it  had  just  been  combed,  even 
after  buffeting  the  Oklahoma  wind. 

Since  Uncle  Eddie  and  Aunt  Nona  Blakeman  lived  just 
across  the  road  they  were  the  first  to  arrive  for  Sunday 
School.  Uncle  Eddie  was  our  “dpn’t-like”  uncle.  He  didn’t 
like  Sunday  School,  and  he  didn’t  like  children  or  relatives, 
but  he  came  to  please  Aunt  Nona.  She  had  become  so  weak¬ 
ened  from  tuberculosis  that  she  seldom  ventured  out  in  a 
strong  wind.  She  always  coughed  into  her  handkerchief,  but 
she  drank  from  our  family  dipper  and  put  it  back  in  the 
water  bucket,  much  to  Mother’s  distress.  It  worried  Father, 
too,  but  he  wouldn’t  let  Mother  say  anything  to  Aunt  Nona 
about  it  for  fear  of  hurting  her  feelings.  Mother  usually 
managed  to  empty  the  bucket  and  scald  it  and  the  dipper 
before  any  of  us  used  it  after  Aunt  Nona  had  visited  us. 
However,  in  a  crowd  that  was  almost  impossible. 

Uncle  John  Tucker  didn’t  bring  all  of  his  family  to  Sunday 
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School.  Edith,  who  was  the  oldest,  and  the  age  of  Ruth,  had 
to  stay  at  home  to  care  for  the  two  youngest  children  and  to 
help  prepare  the  dinner.  Aunt  Annie  never  went  anywhere 
on  account  of  a  bad  heart  condition.  The  relatives  called  her 
“Annie  John”  and  Mother  “Annie  Will”  to  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Annies. 

When  Father  told  someone  that  Aunt  Annie  didn’t  come  to 
Sunday  School  on  account  of  her  having  organic  heart 
trouble,  and  mentioned  that  the  music  and  all  was  too  ex¬ 
citing,  I  though  the  organ  music  was  what  caused  her  organic 
heart  trouble  and  suggested  we  get  a  piano,  but  Mother 
laughed  and  explained  that  the  heart  was  an  organ,  too,  and 
the  change  wouldn’t  help  matters. 

Uncle  Rob  came  and  brought  his  five-year-old  son,  Ralph. 
Aunt  Florence  stayed  at  home  with  the  two  babies,  both  under 
two  years  of  age.  She  hated  the  wind  and  the  dust  of  the 
prairie.  Uncle  Rob  came  to  the  Panhandle  only  to  please 
Grandpa  and  intended  staying  just  the  fourteen  months  nec¬ 
essary  to  commute,  then  he  was  going  to  turn  the  land  back 
to  Grandpa,  after  paying  the  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  an 
acre  necessary  to  obtain  a  patent. 

Uncle  Schuyler  Tucker  was  more  talkative  than  the  other 
brothers;  the  cud  of  tobacco  that  was  always  in  his  mouth 
seemed  to  be  no  impediment.  He  brought  Aunt  Ada  and  the 
five  children  in  his  new  wagon,  and  knowing  his  chance  of 
sitting  near  an  open  window  was  slim,  he  remained  outside 
*  in  order  to  enjoy  his  tobacco  as  long  as  possible.  He  tiptoed 
in,  his  shoes  squeaking  and  the  smell  of  shoe  polish  rising, 
as  Mother  said,  “like  incense  from  his  ‘sole’.” 

Aunt  Ada  was  a  Campbellite  and  Uncle  Schuyler  had 
joined  her  church  when  he  married  her.  Mother,  believing 
in  close  communion,  wouldn’t  commune  with  anyone  but  a 
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Baptist,  but  she  couldn’t  keep  them  from  communing  with 
her.  Uncle  Schuyler  often  teased  her  about  being  so  exclu¬ 
sive.  “Miss  Annie,  you  and  your  gang  will  be  kind  of  lone¬ 
some  when  you  get  up  there  in  heaven,”  he  said  one  day. 
“There  you  Baptists  will  be  off  in  one  corner  communing 
with  yourselves  while  the  rest  of  us  will  all  be  together  out 
in  the  middle  having  a  good  time.” 

“That  may  be  true,”  Mother  answered  with  a  smile,  “but 
Jesus  will  be  at  our  table.”  Before  Uncle  Schuyler  could  get 
his  cud  of  tobacco  arranged  for  an  answer,  she  went  to  the 
kitchen  and  stirred  up  a  cake,  singing  loudly  enough  to  be 
heard  above  the  clatter: 

*  Alim  Baptist  born,  Ah’m  Baptist  bred , 

Ah’m  goin  to  be  a  Baptist  until  Ah’m  dead. 

Cousin  Clarence  and  Priscilla  Biggs  with  their  three  chil¬ 
dren  walked  the  half  mile  from  their  dugout  to  our  house. 
Their  only  daughter,  Alma,  seven  years  old  and  deaf  since 
birth,  listened  with  her  eyes  more  attentively  than  the  others 
listened  with  their  ears.  Later,  she  would  imitate  all  those 
who  took  part  in  the  service.  With  her  great  imagination  she 
made  an  interesting  and  lovable  playmate. 

Cousin  Tom  Jeff  Lyman  could  pray  the  prettiest  prayers 
of  all,  and  if  not  called  upon,  would  pray  voluntarily.  Every¬ 
one  knew  he  had  owned  a  still  and  had  made  moonshine  in 
the  hills  of  Kentucky  and  that,  since  coming  to  the  Panhandle, 
he  kept  bootleg  whiskey  hidden  in  his  barn  under  a  stack  of 
*  brooincorn.  Like  many  of  the  Kentuckians,  he  had  built  a 
barn  much  larger  and  more  comfortable  than  his  house. 

He  prayed  in  a  quivering  voice,  and  always  started  his 
prayer  with,  “Oh  Lord,  come  down  in  our  midst,”  and  Uncle 
Jonathan  said  if  the  Lord  ever  took  him  at  his  word,  it  would 
scare  Cousin  Tom  Jeff  to  death. 
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Cousin  John  Marshall  came  with  most  of  his  family  of  ten. 
Cousin  Lula  stayed  at  home  as  it  was  all  she  could  do  to  get 
the  family  ready.  They  lived  a  mile  and  a  half  northeast  and 
in  a  house  larger  than  ours,  hut  it  was  so  filled  with  children 
there  was  little  room  for  relatives  or  locators.  His  barn  was 
still  larger  than  his  house  and  a  delightful  place  for  playing 
games.  In  it  he  kept  a  beautiful  stallion  and  several  fine 
mares  that  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Kentucky. 

Cousin  John  ruled  his  family  with  a  hand  of  iron  and  I,  as 
well  as  his  children,  stood  in  awe  of  him.  But  going  to  his 
house  was  like  attending  a  party  with  so  many  children 
already  there. 

Cousin  Noah  took  a  seat  in  a  quiet  corner.  He  seemed  like 
a  stranger  in  his  Sunday  clothes. 

The  parlor  was  soon  full  to  overflowing  and  extra  seats 
were  arranged  in  the  kitchen  near  the  opened  connecting 
door.  Sitting  stiffly  on  the  hard  backless  seats  were  Camp- 
bellites  mingled  with  Baptists,  bachelors  with  maids,  and 
children  with  the  married  folk. 

Uncle  Jonathan  led  the  singing.  Cousin  Ethel  played  the 
hymns  while  Cousin  Ed  hovered  over  her,  arranging  the  song 
book  and  turning  the  pages.  Mother  pretended  she  didn’t 
notice,  but  I  knew  she  would  say  something  to  Father  about 
it  later. 

Father  talked  on  the  need  of  a  Union  Sunday  School  in  the 
community  and  suggested  they  write  back  to  Kentucky  for  a 
*  minister  to  join  the  colony  with  a  promise  of  their  support. 
The  congregation  agreed.  Then  Father  introduced  Brother 
Walker,  the  young  Campbellite  minister  that  Mother  said 
Father  had  cooped  up  and  fed  for  the  occasion. 

Brother  Walker  was  a  good  looking  young  man  with  a  sense 
of  humor  that  didn’t  interfere  with  his  dignity.  Father  al- 
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ways  introduced  Ruth,  sometimes  including  Lois  as  “my 
daughter,  also.”  When  Brother  Walker  had  been  introduced 
to  them,  he  smiled  and  shook  hands  with  Lois,  saying,  “How 
do  you  do,  Also,”  and  continued  calling  her  by  that  name. 

The  incident  would  have  been  forgotten  had  he  not,  during 
his  sermon,  read  the  passage,  “that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may 
be  also.”  He  looked  at  Lois  and  smiled.  The  audience 
craned  their  necks  and  a  titter  ran  down  the  row  of  us  seated 
primly  between  Mother  and  Father,  who  continued  to  look 
straight  ahead. 

After  church  a  special  prayer  meeting  was  held  to  pray 
for  rain  and  the  congregation  was  drenched  on  the  way  home. 

*“At  least,  they  should  have  brought  unbrellas  when  they 
knew  they  were  going  to  pray  for  rain,”  Uncle  Jonathan  said. 

Mother,  ignoring  his  remark,  said  she  hoped  the  shower 
would  benefit  the  replanted  garden. 
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The  Crazy  Quilt 


CHAPTER  SIX 


T 

_L  he  dugouts  were  practically  all  built 
alike,  half  underground  and  half  on  top.  The  dog  house  in 
front  looked  like  a  back  house  without  the  stars  and  crescent. 
There  was  a  window  on  either  side  downstairs  just  above 
ground  level,  and  a  half  window  under  the  eaves  at  the  back. 
Inside  the  dog  house  were  steps  that  led  down  into  the  main 
part  of  the  dugout  and  a  ladder  that  led  to  the  attic-like  room 
above.  w 

Aunt  Jennie’s  dugout  was  not  like  the  rest.  There  was  a 
window  at  the  back  but  the  roof  sat  on  the  ground  and  the 
walls  were  entirely  of  dirt.  Uncle  Jonathan  built  it  for  her 
before  she  came  to  join  the  colony  and  she  might  have  lived 
in  it  until  she  proved  up  her  claim,  had  she  not  awakened 
one  morning  to  see  a  rattlesnake  stretched  full  length  between 
the  dirt  ledge  and  the  two-by-four  that  supported  the  roof. 
She  moved  out  in  a  hurry  and  stayed  at  our  house  until  a 
shack  could  be  built  above  ground. 

Knowing  I  was  not  afraid  of  snakes,  she  often  borrowed 
me  to  stay  with  her.  I  think  she  selected  me  because  she  knew 
I  wasn’t  much  help  to  Mother  anyway. 
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Although  she  was  Mother’s  sister,  she  was  neither  like 
Mother  nor  Uncle  Jonathan.  She  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor 
and  a  dry  wit  but  she  was  quiet,  both  in  her  movements  and 
in  her  manner  of  speech.  Her  large  brown  eyes  were  the 
same  color  as  her  hair  and  there  was  a  look  of  sadness  in 
them. 

We  knew  that  she  would  have  been  married  had  she  not 
taken  over  the  care  of  Grandmother  Lawson  who  had  been 
bedfast  for  several  years.  Although  Grandmother  and  Grand¬ 
father  both  still  needed  her,  they  insisted  that  she  file  on  a 
claim  and  begin  a  new  life  of  her  own.  She  planned  to  return 
to  Kentucky  as  soon  as  she  could  “prove  up”  her  land. 

She  cooked  and  ate  in  the  dugout  and  used  the  shack  as 
a  living  room  and  bedroom.  We  would  take  enough  supplies 
to  last  us  a  week,  but  to  make  sure  we  didn’t  run  out,  we 
would  wash  our  hands  over  and  over  in  the  same  water  before 
dashing  it  on  the  walls  or  floor  of  the  dugout  to  harden 
the  dirt. 

She  did  her  cooking  on  a  small  Topsy  stove.  It  had  two  lids 
and  a  drum  oven  in  the  pipe  yiat  led  from  the  stove  up 
through  a  hole  in  the  roof  to  the  outside,  forming  the  chim¬ 
ney.  An  orange  box  cupboard,  a  small  table,  and  two  chairs 
completed  the  furnishings. 

The  shack,  a  short  distance  from  the  dugout,  was  papered 
with  newspapers  and  leaves  from  old  magazines.  There  was 
a  shortage  of  reading  matter  and  sometimes  she  would  find 
me  in  rather  startling  positions,  having  begun  a  story  on 
the  wall,  only  to  find  it  continued  upside  down  in  the  oppo- 
•  site  corner  of  the  ceiling. 

A  rag  carpet  that  she  had  made  herself  covered  the  greater 
part  of  the  floor  and  dimity  curtains  dressed  up  the  two  small 
windows.  Everything  in  the  room  showed  the  touch  of  her 
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lands.  There  were  hand  embroidered  doilies  on  the  stand 
able  above  which  hung  a  mirror.  In  the  seats  of  the  two 
ocking  chairs  were  hand-pieced  cotton  cushions.  But  to  me 
he  bed  was  the  center  of  interest. 

On  the  Led  were  two  large  pillows  covered  with  white  ruf- 
led  shams  embroidered  in  turkey  red.  On  one  was  the  face 
)f  a  beautiful  lady  asleep  and  in  neatly  embroidered  Old 
English,  “I  slept  and  dreamed  that  life  was  beauty.”  On 
he  other  was  a  figure  of  a  woman  with  a  broom  in  her  hand. 
It  said,  “I  woke  and  found  that  life  was  duty.”  But  it  was 
he  wool  and  silk  quilt  of  many  pieces  that  attracted  me  most. 
It  was  a  story  in  color  and  design;  it  was  the  anthology  of  a 
family,  its  romances,  joys,  and  sorrows. 

One  evening  Aunt  Jennie  pointed  to  a  heart  shaped  piece 
of  rosebud  challis  outlined  in  a  briar  stitch  of  green,  and 
after  drawing  her  rocking  chair  up  close  to  the  bed  on  which 
I  sat,  she  took  me  with  her  down  a  rambling  path  of  memory. 

“This  is  the  dress  your  Mother  had  on  the  day  she  met  your 
Father,”  she  said. 

“How  old  was  she?”  I  asked,  stretching  myself  across  the 
bed  in  a  more  comfortable  position. 

She  took  a  partly  finished  doily  from  her  apron  pocket  and 
started  embroidering  on  it. 

“Annie  was  seventeen,  and  a  pretty  girl,  with  her  crisp 
dark  hair,  large  gray  eyes  and  heavy  lashes,”  she  said,  rock- 
%  ing  gently  as  she  talked.  “There  wasn’t  a  boy  in  Cannier  that 
wasn’t  proud  to  walk  home  with  her,  but  she  and  Mattie  and 
I  usually  went  places  together.  The  only  reason  any  of  us  let 
young  men  see  us  home  was  because  we  lived  a  mile  from 
town  and  had  to  pass  the  cemetery.”  A  ghost  of  a  smile 
played  about  her  lips  as  her  thoughts  seemed  to  pause  for  a 
moment. 
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“Tell  me  how  Mother  happened  to  meet  Father,*’  I  begged, 
tracing  the  briar  stitched  heart  with  my  finger. 

She  glanced  at  the  quilt,  her  needle  poised  in  the  air,  then 
settling  back  in  her  chair,  she  answered,  “Annie  was  attend¬ 
ing  Professor  Matthis’  Academy,  preparing  to  become  a 
teacher.  Mr.  Willie  was  teaching  school  at  Russell  Creek  and 
came  to  Cannier  to  visit  his  brother  John  who  was  in  school 
with  your  mother.  After  seeing  her  at  the  Academy,  he 

1  couldn’t  wait  to  be  introduced  to  her,  and  he  called  on  her 

■ 

I  that  very  evening.  They  sat  in  the  parlor  and  looked  at  the 
family  album  and  stereopticon  views.  Jonathan,  the  little 
rascal,  would  find  excuses  to  join  them  at  unexpected 
intervals.” 

j  Aunt  Jennie’s  eyes  twinkled  for  a  moment,  then  she  grew 
serious  again. 

“How  old  was  Uncle  Jonathan  then?”  I  asked,  eager  to 
have  all  the  details. 

“About  your  age,”  she  said,  glancing  up  with  a  smile. 

i  “About  seven  or  eight  years  old,  and  like  you,  he  didn’t  like 
to  miss  anything  that  was  going  pn.”  She  drew  a  deep  breath 
and  continued  with  her  sewing  and  story. 

“Your  Grandfather  Lawson  didn’t  exactly  approve  of  Mr. 
Willie  at  first.  The  Tuckers  were  Republicans;  as  you  know, 
your  Grandpa  Tucker  fought  as  a  Captain  in  the  northern 
army.  Your  Grandpa  Lawson,  who  was  too  young  to  carry  a 
gun,  stayed  at  home,  but  he  saw  his  younger  brother  shot 
through  the  throat  by  a  bushwhacker,  and  disabled  for  life. 
Our  family  has  been  radically  Democratic  ever  since.” 

She  stuck  her  needle  carefully  into  the  white  cloth  stretched 

j  over  the  small  wooden  hoops  and  leaned  over  the  quilt.  “T  his 
is  the  dress  Annie  wore  the  first  time  Mr.  Willie  took  her  to  a 
play  party,”  she  said,  pointing  to  a  fan  shaped  piece  of  moss 

I 
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*reen  taffeta,  on  which  the  stays  of  the  fan  were  stitched  in 
avender.  “They  danced  to  the  tunes  of  Skip  to  my  Lou  and 
Old  Dan  Tucker ,  and  almost  got  churched  for  it,”  she  added 
with  a  chuckle. 

“What  dress  did  Mother  wrear  when  Father  asked  her  to 
marry  him?”  I  asked,  shifting  my  position  as  Aunt  Jennie 
looked  here  and  there  at  the  odd  shaped  pieces  until  her  eyes 
rested  on  a  crescent  of  sprigged  mull.  “She  was  wearing  this 
dress.  It  was  gathered  full  at  the  waist  and  all  ruffled.  Annie 
made  it  herself.” 

“I  wonder  what  Father  said  to  her  when  he  proposed?”  I 
asljed,  rubbing  my  fingertips  over  the  soft  mull. 

“I  don’t  know  exactly  what  Mr.  Willie  said,  but  Annie  told 
him  ‘no’,”  Aunt  Jennie  said,  looking  up  to  see  my  reaction. 
She  must  have  seen  the  surprise  in  my  eyes,  for  she  explained 
immediately. 

“You  see,  Mr.  Willie  was  engaged  to  Miss  Alice  Hender¬ 
son,  a  girl  in  his  home  town,  and  Greensburg  being  only 
twenty  miles  away,  your  Mother  found  it  out.  ‘You’d  better 
go  and  marry  Miss  Alice,’  Annie  said.  ‘It  seems  that  you 
take  your  engagements  very  lightly !’  Then  Mr.  Willie  told 
her  that  the  engagement  with  Miss  Alice  had  been  broken, 
and  that  Annie  was  the  only  girl  he  had  ever  really  loved.” 

“Did  he  kiss  her?”  I  asked,  having  gotten  ideas  from  some 
of  the  upside-down  stories  on  the  wall. 

“No,”  she  said,  “he  never  kissed  her  until  the  morning 
they  were  married,  then  he  kissed  her  on  the  back  of  her 
neck.  He  used  to  hold  her  hand  though;  1  sometimes  saw 
him.  He  courted  her  mostly  on  horseback,  their  horses  gal¬ 
loping  side  by  side  over  the  hills,  Jonathan  following  them 
on  another  horse,  as  a  chaperon.” 

“This  was  her  wedding  dress,”  she  said,  gently  stroking  a 
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circular  piece  that  was  half  black  worsted  and  half  black 
satin  enclosed  in  a  chain  stitched  wedding  ring  of  gold. 
“Willie,  our  oldest  brother,  died  of  typhoid  fever  just  a  few 
weeks  before  the  wedding  and  so  Annie  was  married  in  black. 
Though  it  was  not  the  dress  she  had  planned  to  wear,  it  was 
a  beautiful  dress.  The  basque  had  a  high  neck  front  of  satin, 
bordered  by  waist-length  lapels  trimmed  in  velvet  ribbon. 
Her  sash  was  tied  in  a  large  bow  in  front,  the  ends  dropping 
almost  to  the  floor.  It  was  a  quiet  wedding — only  the  family 
was  there.” 

She  shook  her  head  and  sighed.  “It  seems  that  things  never 
work  out  right  somehow.  Of  course  love  bridges  many  rough 
spots,”  she  added. 

Not  knowing  what  to  say,  I  remained  silent,  waiting  for 
more.  In  a  short  while  she  continued,  “Annie  didn’t  get  to 
go  to  a  home  of  her  own.  She  and  Mr.  Willie  lived  with  his 
Aunt  Mollie  Tucker  the  first  year.” 

“The  Aunt  Mollie  who  gave  me  the  old  bisque  doll  that 
belonged  to  her  daughter  who  died?”  I  asked. 

“Yes.  Your  Father  was  her  favqrite  nephew  and  you  were 
her  favorite  grandniece.  She  was  a  good  strait-laced  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  like  your  Grandpa  Tucker,  a  pillar  in  the  Baptist 
church  there  in  Greensburg — northern  Baptist,  of  course,” 
she  added  with  an  emphatic  little  nod  of  her  head.  “She  al¬ 
ways  did  what  she  thought  was  right  and  saw  to  it  that  others 
did  the  same,  if  possible.  Your  Aunt  Nona  was  engaged  to 
her  own  second  cousin,  Hayden  fucker,  and  Miss  Mollie 
persuaded  Captain  Tucker  to  break  the  engagement  because 
Hayden  was  not  only  much  older  than  Nona,  but  her  second 
cousin  as  well.  Nona  later  married  Eddie  Blakeman,  and 
do  you  know  who  married  Hayden  Tucker?  Your  Great-Aunt 
Mollie,  who  was  his  first  cousin.” 
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“Is  that  why  Aunt  Nona  doesn’t  seem  very  happy?”  I 
asked. 

“Well,”  Aunt  Jennie  said  slowly,  “I  don’t  think  so.  I 
think  she  just  looks  sad  because  she  is  ill.  Have  you  ever 
seen  the  large  cameo  ring  Miss  Mollie  gave  your  father? 
That  ring  belonged  to  your  Great-Uncle  Hayden,  and  when 
he  died,  Miss  Mollie  gave  it  to  your  father  at  the  same  time 
she  gave  you  the  doll.  She  lost  her  husband  and  her  little 
daughter,  Dolly,  the  same  year.” 

She  looked  serious  for  a  moment,  then  she  smiled  and 
asked,  “Did  your  Mother  ever  tell  you  about  the  time  she 

threw  her  ring  out  the  window?” 

*  ' 

“No,”  I  said,  moving  closer  to  Aunt  Jennie.  “Tell  me 
about  it.” 

Aunt  Jennie  clipped  a  thread  and  continued  as  she  re¬ 
threaded  her  needle.  “Annie  hadn’t  been  in  Greensburg 
long  when  the  first  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Ladies  Aid  took 
place,  and  Miss  Mollie  insisted  that  she  go.  The  meeting 
happened  to  be  at  Miss  Alice  Henderson’s,  and  as  Annie 
was  curious  to  meet  the  girl  Mr.  \Villie  had  been  engaged  to, 
she  put  on  her  best  dress,  arranged  little  spit  curls  across  her 
forehead  and,  as  she  says,  ‘bearded  the  enemy  in  her  den’.” 
Aunt  Jennie  paused  to  point  out  a  piece  of  brown  taffeta. 

“Why  was  the  engagement  broken?”  I  asked. 

Aunt  Jennie  looked  amused.  “I  think  Mr.  Willie  was  so 
busy  seeing  Miss  Annie  that  he  neglected  Miss  Alice  and  she 
became  suspicious  and  gave  back  her  engagement  ring  to 
Mr.  Willie.” 

“Did  Miss  Alice  ever  marry?”  I  asked. 

“No,”  Aunt  Jennie  answered  with  a  slow  grin,  “and  I 
don’t  think  she  ever  felt  very  friendly  toward  your  mother. 
But  things  went  pretty  well  at  the  Ladies  Aid  meeting,  until 
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the  sewing  wras  handed  out  and  the  needles  passed  around. 

“As  Miss  Alice,  who  was  passing  them,  stopped  to  let 
Annie  select  a  needle,  Annie  noticed  they  were  stuck  in  the 
padded  purple  velvet  of  a  ring  box.  Then  to  her  chagrin,  she 
heard  Miss  Alice  say,  loud  enough  for  all  in  the  room  to  hear, 
‘Miss  Annie,  this  is  the  box  your  ring  came  in.’  For  once, 
Annie  didn’t  have  an  answer.  She  went  home  soon  and  took 
her  ring  off  and  threw  it  out  the  window  as  far  as  she  could, 
but  as  she  said  later,  watching  to  see  where  it  landed,  of 
course,  in  case  she  changed  her  mind  later. 

“When  Mr.  Willie  came  home  he  persuaded  her  it  wasn’t 
the  same  ring  he  had  given  Miss  Alice,  though  he  did  admit 
he  had  traded  Miss  Alice’s  ring  in  when  he  bought  Annie’s.” 

“Is  that  the  ring  Mother  is  wearing  now?”  I  asked. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  an  amused  smile  again  lighting  her  face. 
“Annie  said  she  found  it  exactly  where  she  had  seen  it  fall, 
and  she  put  it  on  her  finger  and  has  kept  it  there  ever  since, 
even  when  she  had  typhoid  fever.  It  was  so  loose  on  her 
finger  then  that  it  had  to  be  tied  on,  but  she  wouldn’t  let  it 
be  taken  off.” 

“Mr.  Willie  wasn’t  a  doctor  then,”  she  explained.  “He  had 
planned  to  be  one  but  once  when  he  had  the  flu  and  his  Aunt 
Julia  had  a  new  baby  at  his  house  at  the  same  time,  the  family 
physician  gave  them  both  ergot,  and  Mr.  Willie  lost  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  medical  profession.”  A  smile  quirked  at  the 
corners  of  her  mouth.  “He  taught  school  until  he  married, 
*  then  he  became  a  railroad  postal  clerk.  It  was  his  love  for 
Annie  that  made  him  change  his  mind  about  being  a  doctor.” 

Then  she  told  me  how  Mother  had  developed  typhoid  fever 
while  she  and  Father  were  still  at  Aunt  Mollie’s,  how  her 
temperature  went  so  high  she  had  to  be  packed  in  ice,  how 
Father,  as  he  sat  beside  her,  fearing  each  breath  would  be  her 
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ist,  promised  God  if  He  would  spare  Miss  Annie,  he  would 
;udy  medicine  and  devote  his  life  to  the  service  of  humanity. 

‘That  shows  how  much  he  loved  her,”  she  said,  “and  how 
luch  she  loved  him.  With  his  moving  here  and  there,  giving 
lore  and  more  of  his  time  to  service,  he  was  paying  his  debt 
3  God,  and  she  was  helping  him  do  it.” 

Then  she  told  how  Ruth  had  been  born  in  Grandpa  Tuck- 
r’s  large  white  colonial  home  on  the  hill  while  Father  was 
n  medical  school  at  Louisville,  and  how  they  had  moved  into 
i  cabin  where  two  years  later  Lois  was  born. 

I  knew  that  Lois  had  been  born  in  a  cabin.  We  had  teased 
ier# about  it  and  Mother  had  put  us  in  our  places  by  remind- 
ng  us  that  Lincoln  was  born  in  a  cabin  and  Jesus  in  a  stable. 

Then  at  the  end  of  three  years  when  he  had  completed  his 
course  in  medicine,  Father  built  a  new  house,  Mother’s  first 
borne,  there  in  Greensburg  where  he  planned  to  practice.  I 
bad  been  born  in  the  kitchen  before  the  house  was  completed. 

“Annie  was  happy  there,”  Aunt  Jennie  said,  stroking  a 
piece  of  pink  flannel  that  had  been  Ruth’s  baby  coat.  “She 
had  colored  help  and  as  soon  a^  Ruth  and  Lois  were  old 
enough,  they  went  to  Miss  Shivley’s  private  school.  Eighteen 
months  after  you  were  born  Lawson  came  along,  fulfilling 
Annie’s  dearest  wish  for  a  boy.”  Aunt  Jennie  sighed  and 
continued,  “She  didn’t  know  it  would  be  only  a  short  while 
until  she  would  have  to  pull  up  roots  again  and  go  to  Kansas.” 

She  was  silent  a  moment,  then  picking  up  the  threads  of 
her  sewing  and  her  story,  she  said,  “Your  Father  had  two 
beautiful  horses,  Timbrook  and  Redbuek.  Sometimes  he 
hitched  one  to  a  buckboard  and  made  his  calls.  At  other 
times  he  rode  horseback  into  the  hills  to  see  his  patients. 
The  clay  pikes  were  rocky  and  there  were  many  creeks  that 
were  flooded  after  every  rain.  Many  times  Mr.  Willie  forded 
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them,  his  stirrups  crossed  in  front  of  him,  his  saddlebags  held 
high  in  the  air  to  keep  them  from  getting  wet.” 

“Annie  used  to  worry  for  fear  he’d  get  washed  from  his 
horse  and  be  drowned.  It  was  during  one  of  these  floods  that 
she  kissed  the  wrong  man.”  There  was  a  twinkle  in  Aunt 
Jennie’s  eyes  as  she  looked  up  from  her  sewing. 

“Tell  me  about  that,  please  do,”  I  begged. 

Aunt  Jennie  shifted  to  another  position  in  her  rocking 
!  chair  and  began,  “It  was  growing  dark  and  it  was  long  after 
Mr.  Willie  should  have  returned,  and  Annie  kept  going  first 
to  the  window,  then  to  the  door  to  look  for  him.  Several  of  the 
Tuckers  had  dropped  in  on  purpose  early  in  the  evening,  and 
;  noticing  her  restlessness,  they  offered  to  watch  in  her  stead. 

“When  Annie  saw  that  she  was  attracting  attention  she 
seated  herself  and  tried  to  act  unconcerned.  It  wasn’t  long 
until  your  Uncle  Eddie  came  rushing  in  and  said  ‘Here  he 
comes,  Miss  Annie.’  Your  Mother  reached  the  porch  just  as 
the  horse  was  being  tied  to  the  styblock  in  the  shadow  of  the 
house.  She  wondered  why  Mr.  Willie  hadn’t  gone  on  to  the 
saddle  shed  as  usual,  but  decided  it  was  because  he  was  as 
eager  to  see  her  as  she  was  to  see  him.  She  was  shy  about 
showing  affection,  but  being  convinced  that  Mr.  Willie  had 
just  escaped  a  watery  grave,  she  rushed  to  the  edge  of  the 
porch  and  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  kissed  him. 
And  it  wasn’t  Mr.  Willie. 

“Annie  said  she  knew  as  soon  as  she  kissed  him  that  it 
was  John.  She  could  taste  the  chewing  tobacco.” 

Aunt  Jennie  and  I  both  laughed.  Then  she  explained  that 
Father  and  Uncle  John  at  that  time  looked  alike,  dressed 
alike,  and  rode  horses  very  much  alike.  “In  spite  of  the 
whoops  of  laughter,”  she  said,  “Annie  held  back  her  tears, 
thinking,  ‘When  Mr.  Willie  comes,  he’ll  put  a  stop  to  that.’ 

I 
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\nd  when  Mr  Willie  rode  up  a  few  minutes  later  she  rushed 
>ut  to  kiss  him  and  cry  on  his  shoulder,  hut  he  pushed  her 
iway  and  looking  at  her  seriously,  said,  'No,  you’ve  been 
dssing  another  man’.” 

“What  did  Mother  do  then?”  I  asked. 

“She  went  to  bed  and  really  boo-hooed,”  Aunt  Jennie  said, 
pausing  to  punch  an  eyelet  in  the  doily.  Then  she  continued, 
“Mr.  Willie  told  her  he  was  just  teasing,  that  he  hadn’t  been 
in  on  the  scheme  at  all,  but  when  he  saw  John  ride  up  to  the 
house  ahead  of  him,  and  heard  the  laughter,  he  guessed  what 
had  happened.  But  Annie  wouldn’t  be  consoled.  She  told 
him  she  had  a  notion  to  go  back  to  Cannier  that  very  night  and 
walk  every  step  of  the  twenty  miles.  She’d  had  enough  of  the 
Tucker  tribe  to  last  her  a  lifetime,  Mr.  Willie  included. 

“Your  Mother  has  always  had  plenty  of  the  Lawson 
spunk,”  she  added,  lifting  her  chin  and  squaring  her  shoul¬ 
ders,  "but  Mr.  Willie  has  always  been  mighty  good  to  all  of 
us.  Annie  visited  Cannier  often,  bringing  you  children  with 
her  and  she  kept  one  of  us  in  her  home  most  of  the  time. 

“I  was  visiting  in  your  home,”  the  added,  "when  old  Doc¬ 
tor  Wilkenson  of  Exie,  Kentucky,  gave  your  father  his  sad¬ 
dlebags.” 

"I’ve  seen  them,”  I  interrupted.  “They’re  in  the  closet  with 
the  skeleton.” 

“Yes,”  Aunt  Jennie  said,  “Mr.  Willie  isn’t  likely  to  ever 
dispose  of  them.  Dr.  Wilkenson  made  them  himself,  when  he 
was  studying  under  a  preceptor  back  in  1864.  He  told  your 
father  that  in  those  days  when  he  went  to  see  a  patient  who 
was  seriously  ill,  he  stayed  until  the  patient  improved,  wheth¬ 
er  it  was  for  hours  or  days,  leaving  only  for  a  pressing 
emergency. 

"Your  Father  had  tin  cases  made  to  fit  the  bags,”  she  ex- 
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plained.  “In  one,  lie  placed  his  pill  boxes,  row  on  row;  in 
the  other,  his  apothecary  scales,  stethescope,  and  a  few  small 
instruments.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  malaria  in  that  part  of 
Kentucky  and  your  father  had  to  weigh  his  own  quinine  and 
put  it  in  capsules.”  She  smiled  and  laid  down  her  work.  “One 
of  his  patients  who  lived  far  hack  in  the  hills  took  the  quinine 
straight  and  brought  the  "little  bottles’  back  to  him.” 

As  we  exchanged  smiles  we  both  shuddered  at  the  thought 
of  the  bitter  dose  of  quinine.  Then  she  picked  up  the  doily 
and  started  sewing  again.  “Tell  some  more  about  his  first 
patients,”  I  insisted. 

“Some  of  them  had  never  seen  a  doctor  before,”  she  said. 

*"They  didn’t  even  know  what  a  thermometer  was.  One  day 

> 

Mr.  Willie  made  a  long  trip  into  the  hills  to  find  that  the 
patient  only  had  hysterics.  She  bounced  and  flounced  about 
until  he  was  afraid  to  put  the  thermometer  under  her  tongue. 
So  he  put  it  under  her  arm  and  held  her  arm  pressed  tightly 
against  her  body  until  her  temperature  had  time  to  register. 
It  had  only  been  under  there  a  short  while  when,  to  his  sur¬ 
prise,  she  smiled  and  said,  "That  side  is  easy  now,  doctor. 
If  you’ll  put  it  under  the  other  arm  now,  I  think  my  pain  will 
all  be  gone  and  I  can  go  to  sleep.’  ” 

""Why  did  Father  leave  Kentucky?”  I  asked,  knowing  it 
was  a  subject  seldom  discussed  at  home,  and  realizing  Aunt 
Jennie  was  in  a  talkative  mood. 

“Well,”  she  said,  rising  from  her  chair  and  searching  for 
another  quilt  piece,  “Mr.  Willie  had  a  chance  to  buy  another 
doctor’s  practice  in  Sylvia,  Kansas,  and  he  knew  there  was 
a  great  need  for  doctors  in  the  West.  He  thought  he  could  be 
of  greater  service  there.  That  wouldn’t  have  moved  Annie, 
for  she  insisted  that  charity  began  at  home,  but  there  was  lots 
of  malaria  and  tuberculosis  in  Greensburg.  Lois  shook  with 
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malarial  chills  until  her  teeth  rattled,  and  two  of  Mr.  Willie’s 

own  sisters  had  tuberculosis.  So  when  Mr.  Willie  told  Annie 

/ 

it  was  best  for  you  children  to  get  away  from  the  climate  there 
in  Greensburg,  Annie  went  without  a  word.  Well,  she  did  say 
it  was  the  last  move  she  was  going  to  make,”  Aunt  Jennie 
added  with  a  grin. 

“Mr.  Willie  went  on  ahead  to  get  things  in  order,”  she  said, 
“and  Annie  and  you  children  followed  later.  This  is  the  dress 
your  mother  wore.”  Aunt  Jennie  pointed  to  a  square  of  black 
worsted.  “Annie  said  she  felt  like  she  was  going  to  her  own 
funeral,  moving  to  a  strange  country  away  from  all  her  peo- 
plp,  so  she  insisted  on  wearing  black.  She  had  to  have  a  new 
hat,  of  course,”  Aunt  Jennie  added  with  a  smile.  “It  was 
black,  too,  but  there  were  gay  flowers  on  it  and  it  was  any¬ 
thing  but  a  mourning  bonnet.” 

“Did  you  make  it?”  I  asked,  knowing  she  had  once  had  a 
hat  shop  of  her  own  and  often  made  her  own  hats  as  well  as 
dresses. 

“Not  that  one,”  she  said,  looking  pleased  as  she  got  up 
from  the  rocker  and  laid  the  doily  on  the  stand  table.  “It’s 
time  to  get  supper  now.”  She  moved  slowly  toward  the  dug- 
out  as  if  one  hand  were  still  clinging  to  the  past  and  reluctant 
to  let  go. 

“I’ll  come  and  help  you  in  a  little  while,”  I  said,  wanting 
to  linger  and  to  review  the  stories  that  each  colorful  piece 
told,  the  crazy  quilt  across  my  knees  like  a  story  book. 
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A  Bag  of  Buttons  an  J  a  H  orse 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 


M  other  seemed  to  move  about  with  a 
lighter  step  and  her  songs  could  be  heard  more  frequently 
as  she  worked.  When  it  rained  she  sang  Showers  of  Blessings , 
and  when  the  day  was  fair  she  sang  There  Is  Sunshine  In  My 
Soul.  She  was  to  have  a  well  of  her  own,  all  the  water  she 
wanted  to  use.  The  machinery  was  set  up  west  of  the  garden. 
Two  homesteaders  from  the  Sandy  Hook  district  had  pur- 
chased  a  well  drill  and  were  going  from  claim  to  claim,  dig¬ 
ging  wells  and  building  windmills. 

Mother  allowed  us  to  ride  around  and  around  on  the  cross¬ 
piece  merry-go-round  that  the  mules  pulled  in  a  circle  near 
the  heavy  drill  that  bit  into  the  earth.  The  underground  cur¬ 
rent  was  so  far  below  the  surface,  that  it  took  many  days  of 
*  drilling  to  reach  water,  then  the  pipes  were  sunk  and  the 
windmill  built  above  it. 

Having  fresh  drinking  water  at  any  moment  of  the  day 
was  a  treat  for  all,  and  Mother  was  especially  pleased  to  have 

i 

a  pipe  leading  from  the  large  galvanized  metal  tank  to  her 
garden  for  irrigation  purposes.  She  would  have  been  sur- 
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prised  had  she  known  the  other  uses  that  were  to  be  made  of 
the  tank. 

Not  long  after  the  well  was  dug  Brother  Ison  came  from 
Liberal,  Kansas,  and  held  a  protracted  meeting  in  a  large 
tent  a  mile  north  of  our  house.  The  board  seats  were  narrow 
and  hard  and  the  dim  light  from  the  numerous  lanterns  hang¬ 
ing  about  the  tent  gave  the  night  meeting  a  weird  setting. 
But  I  always  managed  to  stay  awake  for  the  last  and  most 
interesting  part  of  the  services,  when  the  small  folding  organ 
sounded  the  chord  and  the  choir  began  singing  Just  As  I  Am 
Without  One  Plea ,  and  the  sinners  started  down  the  aisle  path 
to  the  mourner’s  bench.  Some  nights  it  took  longer  than 
others  for  the  seekers  to  “get  religion,”  and  the  choir  would 
quickly  turn  to  Almost  Persuaded ,  and  with  the  congregation 
again  joining  it,  sing  it  softly  so  Brother  Ison’s  persuasive 
pleas  could  be  heard  above  the  music.  It  was  during  this  part 
of  the  service  that  backsliders  also  came  forward  and  were 
rededicated. 

Brother  Ison  and  his  wife  stayed  with  us  the  greater  part 
of  the  time,  and  when  the  revival  closed  at  the  end  of  two 
weeks,  many  of  the  younger  people  of  the  neighborhood  had 
been  converted.  Brother  Ison  baptised  them,  one  by  one,  in 
our  tank,  the  thin  white  dresses  of  the  girl  candidates  billow¬ 
ing  about  them  as,  with  hands  tightly  clasped  on  their  chests, 
they  closed  their  eyes  and  were  buried  in  baptism. 

Mother  stood  with  the  crowd  about  the  tank,  her  voice  ris¬ 
ing  above  the  rest,  in  singing  Oh ,  Happy  Day,  When  Jesus 
Washed  My  Sins  Aivay.  But  there  was  a  look  in  her  eyes  that 
told  me  she  was  thinking  of  the  Green  River  in  Kentucky. 
She  and  Father  had  been  baptized  in  it,  though  at  different 
times  and  places,  and  two  years  before  we  moved  to  the  Pan- 
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handle,  Father  had  taken  Ruth  and  Lois  back  to  Greensburg 
to  he  baptized  in  the  same  river. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  baptisms  the  tank  was  used  for  an 
entirely  different  purpose,  but  without  Mother  knowing  it. 

I  became  interested  in  a  little  girl  about  my  age  who  had 
typhoid  fever.  Father  drove  thirteen  miles,  every  other  day, 
to  see  her.  When  she  began  to  convalesce  he  told  me  one  day 
I  might  go  with  him  and  meet  her. 

Mother  fixed  us  a  lunch  which  we  ate  in  silence  as  old 
Dolly  jogged  along  the  road  that  was  nothing  more  than  two 
wheel  tracks  with  grass  growing  between.  Father  seldom 
talked  just  to  make  conversation.  If  he  saw  an  unusually 
good  crop,  or  if  a  rabbit  popped  up  at  the  side  of  the  road, 
or  a  coyote  appeared  on  a  distant  ridge,  he  would  call  my 
attention  to  it  and  there  the  conversation  would  end  unless  1 
asked  him  questions,  which  I  seldom  did. 

The  sun  was  warm  through  my  gingham  dress  and  a  gentle 
breeze  tickled  my  back.  With  the  stillness  of  the  prairie  about 
me,  interrupted  only  by  the  patter  of  Dolly’s  feet,  dreams 
took  the  place  of  conversation  asvl  watched  the  ever-changing 
shimmering  magic  of  distant  mirages. 

When  we  reached  the  small  dugout  with  its  dirt  mound 
of  a  roof,  Father  hitched  Dolly  to  a  fence  post  and  I  followed 
him  quietly  inside.  He  introduced  me  to  the  patient  and  her 
mother,  then  seemed  to  forget  1  was  there,  in  his  kindly  con- 
.  cern  for  the  patient. 

She  was  everything  that  I  wanted  to  be,  frail  and  un¬ 
freckled,  her  pale  beauty  framed  by  the  white  pillow  against 
which  she  was  propped.  Golden  ringlets,  the  permanent  curl 
that  high  fever  so  often  gives,  formed  a  halo  about  her  head. 
At  the  time,  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  I  wanted  more 
than  curly  hair,  no  freckles,  and  the  attention  that  illness  al- 
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ways  attracts.  And  added  to  this,  the  patient  was  sipping  a 
glass  of  lemonade,  a  treat  I  very  seldom  had  except  on  picnics 
and  at  Aunt  Ada’s  where  only  one  lemon  was  used  to  a  large 
pitcher  of  water  for  seven  or  eight  of  us,  but  which,  after 
Aunt  Ada  got  through  tasting  it  and  telling  us,  with  her  sweet 
convincing  smile,  how  good  it  was,  we  drank  gratefully, 
scarcely  realizing  its  weakness. 

Now  I  realized  that  all  that  was  necessary  to  acquire  these 
blessings,  was  to  become  a  victim  of  typhoid  fever. 

As  we  started  home  I  said  to  Father,  “How  did  she  get 
typhoid  fever?” 

He  clucked  Dolly  into  her  usual  pace,  then  replied,  “I’m 
not  sure,  but  I  think  it  was  from  drinking  contaminated  water. 
They  haul  their  water  from  a  distant  windmill  like  we  did 
before  our  well  was  dug,  and  their  cows  knocked  the  canvass 
cover  from  the  barrel  that  held  the  drinking  water  and  per¬ 
haps  contaminated  it.” 

I  thought  to  myself,  “Now  I  know  how  to  get  typhoid 
fever,”  and  settled  back  for  a  long  nap  on  the  rest  of  the  way 
home.  v. 

That  night,  and  every  night  for  weeks,  I  went  to  the  stock 
tank  and  drank  all  the  water  I  could  swallow,  being  careful 
that  no  one  saw  me,  then  went  to  bed  after  including  in  my 
prayer  a  request  that  I  be  blessed  with  typhoid  fever  and  the 
curls,  lemonade,  and  attention  that  went  with  it. 

The  tank  water  was  ineffective,  and  my  prayers  were  never 
answered,  but  Father  fared  even  worse  than  I.  The  only  pay 
he  received  for  his  many  long  trips  was  a  bag  of  buttons  and 
a  horse. 

Relatives  of  the  patient,  who  lived  in  an  eastern  city,  owned 
a  button  factory,  and  they  sent  Father  a  pillow  slip  filled 
with  buttons  of  all  shapes,  colors,  and  sizes. 
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The  horse  they  gave  him  was  a  skeleton  on  hoofs.  He 
couldn’t  walk  without  help,  and  when  he  got  down  he  couldn’t 
get  up  by  himself.  Father  and  the  neighbors  would  slide 
some  two-by-fours  under  him,  placing  one  back  of  his  front 
legs,  and  one  in  front  of  his  hind  legs,  raise  him  up  and  walk 
him  about,  his  legs  mostly  dangling.  One  morning  when  they 
were  exercising  him,  one  of  the  planks  slipped  and  the  horse 
fell  and  broke  a  leg  and  had  to  be  shot. 

But  the  gratitude  of  the  family  meant  more  to  Father  than 
any  tangible  thing  they  could  have  given  him.  He  knew  they 
gave  all  they  had  to  give,  and  he  appreciated  it. 

When  Mother  heard  what  had  happened  to  the  horse  she 
said,  “Well,  Mr.  Willie,  you  still  have  the  buttons.  You 
might  stop  up  the  holes  and  use  them  for  pills.” 

It  would  have  been  like  Mother  to  have  substituted  them 
in  an  emergency,  for  one  day,  when  Father  sent  to  the  kitchen 
for  some  flaxseed  to  help  him  in  removing  a  foreign  body 
from  a  patient’s  eye,  Mother  said,  after  looking  through  all 
the  small  packages  in  the  kitchen,  “I  haven’t  a  flaxseed,  but  I 
have  a  butter  bean.  Do  you  suppose  it  would  do?” 
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Standing  Up  With  a  Corpse 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 


n 

Vw^ousin  JOHN  marshall  built  a  small  gen¬ 
eral  store  that  was  mostly  staple  groceries  on  the  corner  of 
his  claim  a  mile  north  of  us.  This  meant  fewer  trips  to  Hooker 
and  a  new  place  for  Lawson  and  me  to  walk  and  spend  our 
pennies  when  we  went  to  get  thread,  groceries,  or  small  sup¬ 
plies.  When  there  were  larger  things  to  carry,  Father  went  in 
the  buggy  to  get  them.  Lawson  and  I  were  so  hungry  for 
store  candy  that  we  often  ate  ihe-Jarge  gum  drop  that  Cousin 
John  put  over  the  spout  of  the  coal  oil  can  to  keep  it  from 
spilling — the  part  that  was  least  saturated  with  coal  oil. 

We  replaced  the  gum  drop  with  a  large  cork  from  Father’s 
office  and  fared  better  than  we  had  with  the  communion  wine 
that  we  had  replaced  with  water  as  we  drank  it.  It  had  fer¬ 
mented  and  Father  had  seemed  a  bit  suspicious. 

We  were  enjoying  the  new  country  and  its  exciting  experi¬ 
ences  so  much  that  even  the  trip  we  were  planning  to  take  to 
Kentucky  didn’t  excite  us  as  it  once  had.  Mother  could  talk 
of  nothing  else. 

Grandma  Lawson’s  condition  had  grown  worse  and  Aunt 
Jennie  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  and  returned  to  help 
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care  for  her.  Cousin  Priscilla  Biggs  called  it  a  “relief  of 
absence”  and  Mother  said  she  had  well  named  it;  it  was  a 
relief  to  get  away. 

She  and  Father  had  taken  turns  going  to  Kentucky  each 
year  after  moving  to  Kansas.  Mother  and  Lawson  and  I 
would  go  one  year  and  Father,  Ruth,  and  Lois,  the  next. 

Now  that  it  was  our  turn,  Father  took  us  to  Hooker  and 
stayed  overnight  with  us  at  Cousin  Jeter  Tucker’s  home.  He 
was  a  baby  about  being  away  from  Mother  and  he  had  her 
promise  faithfully  that  she  would  return  a  month  to  the  day 
from  the  time  we  left. 

.  \ 

We  enjoyed  the  long  train  ride,  but  were  glad  when  we 
reached  our  destination.  Grandpa  Lawson  met  us  at  Mun- 
fordville  in  a  carriage  pulled  by  two  beautiful  thoroughbreds. 
He  was  large  and  jolly  and  affectionate  and  stood  so  straight 
that  he  leaned  over  backwards.  He  was  a  lot  like  Uncle  Jona¬ 
than,  and  Lawson  and  I  knew  we  were  going  to  have  fun  on 
his  tobacco  farm. 

We  bounced  over  the  rocky  red  clay  pike,  enjoying  every 
bump  and  the  beautiful  hills  and  trees  on  either  side,  so  dif- 
ferent  from  the  smooth,  far-reaching  prairie.  Grandpa 
laughed  and  said  every  time  he  missed  one  rock,  he  hit  two. 

Grandma  Lawson  had  never  weighed  over  ninety  pounds 
and  she  looked  even  smaller  in  the  large  four-poster  bed. 
Her  hair  was  dark  like  Mother’s  and  her  small  round  face 
had  a  happy  look  in  spite  of  her  illness.  Aunt  Jennie  allowed 
*  Lawson  and  me  to  have  both  honey  and  jam  on  our  plates  at 
the  same  time. 

Grandpa  Lawson  made  us  a  merry-go-round  by  attaching  a 
long  heavy  plank  to  a  tree  stump.  It  looked  like  a  seesaw  but 
was  well  lubricated  around  the  large  bolt  at  the  center,  and 
with  the  aid  of  tobacco  sticks  we  pushed  against  the  ground 
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and  propelled  ourselves  around  at  a  rapid  rate. 

But  the  thing  we  enjoyed  most  was  helping  Grandpa  pick 
apples  and  make  cider.  The  smell  of  the  juice  coming  out  of 
the  cider  mill  was  even  more  appetizing  than  the  Communion 
wine.  But  we  let  our  appetites  carry  us  a  little  too  far. 

After  drinking  all  the  fresh  cider  we  could  drink,  unknown 
to  the  grownups,  we  found  some  hard  cider  in  the  process  of 
becoming  vinegar  in  a  barrel  in  the  smoke  house,  and  because 
we  liked  to  watch  it  run  out  of  the  faucet  at  the  bottom,  we 
continued  to  drink  glass  after  glass. 

Lawson  was  the  first  to  complain.  He  told  Mother  his 
clothes  were  too  tight.  She  unbuttoned  them  one  by  one,  then 
he  decided  it  was  his  skin  that  was  too  tight.  Mother  thought 
it  was  nothing  serious  and  went  ahead  with  her  plans  to  spend 
the  night  with  Great  Aunt  Mary  Helm.  She  gave  Lawson  a 
glass  of  soda  water  and  since  1  was  still  on  my  feet  and  not 
complaining,  she  took  me  with  her. 

She  slept  in  a  big  four-poster  bed  with  Aunt  Mary  and  I 
slept  on  a  couch  in  the  same  room.  About  midnight  I  became 
so  uncomfortable  that  Mother  had  to  send  for  Aunt  Mary’s 
old  family  doctor.  He  pressed  here  and  there,  looked  at  my 
tongue,  felt  my  pulse,  and  while  the  thermometer  was  in  my 
mouth  he  suddenly  said  to  Mother,  “Have  you  noticed  this 
child’s  eyes?” 

“They’re  glassy,”  I  thought.  “I’m  going  to  die.” 

“Look  how  her  pupils  are  dilated,”  he  continued. 

Mother  looked  serious  and  impressed.  I  didn’t  know  what 
dilated  meant,  but  the  “die”  part  was  enough  for  me.  Moth¬ 
er’s  calmness  about  it  didn’t  mean  a  thing  because  once  when 
a  horse  ran  away  with  all  four  of  us  children  and  threw  us 
out  of  the  buggy  and  we  had  to  walk  home,  she  calmly 
counted  us  and  said  to  Father,  “Well,  they’re  all  here  and 
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still  able  to  walk.  I  guess  they  will  survive.”  That  was 
Mother. 

So  her  standing  there  quietly  discussing  the  state  of  my 
health  with  Doctor  Bowman  did  not  reassure  me. 

When  the  doctor  left  she  gave  me  the  medicine  he  had 
prescribed,  blew  out  the  light,  laid  her  hand  gently  on  my 
forehead  and  she  and  Aunt  Mary  went  hack  to  bed. 

Fearing  I  might  die  before  1  awoke  and  would  never  know 
I  was  dead,  I  decided  not  to  go  to  sleep. 

My  thoughts  went  hack  to  the  little  three-year-old  girl  who 
had  died  in  Kansas  and  the  talk  I  had  overheard  about  her 
eyes  getting  glassy  and  about  putting  nickels  on  her  eyelids 
to  make  them  stay  closed  after  she  died.  I  didn’t  like  the 
thought. 

Then  I  remembered  Uncle  Jonathan’s  story  about  a  man 
there  in  Kentucky  who  had  died  with  rheumatism.  When  the 
neighbors  who  were  sitting  up  with  him  went  to  change  the 
wet  cloths  they  were  keeping  on  his  face  to  prevent  dis¬ 
coloration,  they  found  him  sitting  up;  the  leaders  in  his 
legs  had  drawn  and  left  him  in  that  position.  In  telling  about 
it  Uncle  Jonathan  had  laughed  and  said,  “Everyone  was  so 
frightened  they  ran  away  and  left  the  corpse  to  sit  up  with 
himself  until  morning.” 

It  had  seemed  funny  when  Uncle  Jonathan  told  it,  hut 
there  in  the  quiet  darkness,  after  practically  being  told  that 
my  eyes  were  “glassy,”  it  was  not  a  pretty  picture. 

Then  I  thought  of  the  patient  who  had  died  a  few  weeks 
after  we  came  to  the  Panhandle.  Father  and  Mother  went  to 
the  funeral  as  there  were  so  few  to  go.  That  night  I  was  sleep¬ 
ing  on  a  pallet  in  their  room  when  I  heard  Mother  say  in  a 
low  voice,  “Why  did  they  bury  Mr.  Williams  so  deep?” 

“Probably  to  keep  the  coyotes  from  digging  him  up,” 
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Father  answered. 

I  was  so  frightened  I  covered  up  my  ears  and  didn’t  hear 
any  more.  But  from  then  on,  when  the  sound  of  a  coyote’s 
weird  howl  broke  the  stillness  of  a  prairie  night,  even  the 
covers  over  my  head  couldn’t  keep  out  the  picture  in  my 
mind,  of  the  sly  creature  digging  madly  beneath  the  moon,  or 
racing  across  the  plains  dragging  a  body  behind  him. 

Remembering  these  things,  1  became  very  restless  and  the 
next  time  I  opened  my  eyes  the  moonlight  from  the  window 
outlined  a  white  angelic  form  bending  over  me.  I  gave  a 
piercing  scream  that  brought  Mother  quickly  to  my  side,  and 
the  form  bending  over  me  said,  “I  didn’t  mean  to  frighten 
#you,  Honey.” 

It  was  Aunt  Mary,  her  high-necked,  old-fashioned  gown 
gathered  fully  to  a  yoke,  encircling  her  body  like  an  angelic 
robe,  the  full  sleeves  dropping  as  wings  from  her  shoulders. 

“Oh,  Aunt  Mary,  1  thought  you  were  an  angel  coming  to 
get  me,”  I  cried. 

Mother  laughed  as  she  sat  down  on  the  bed  beside  me. 
“Don’t  worry,  child,”  she  said.  “Angels  don’t  come  to  get 
little  girls  who  drink  too  much  cider.”  Then  she  took  my 
hand  in  hers  and  held  it  until  1  went  to  sleep.  Little  did  I 
think  that  soon  I  would  come  even  closer  to  the  presence  of 
death. 

One  morning,  not  long  after  we  had  returned  from  our  trip 
to  Kentucky,  Mother  was  hurrying  about  her  work  so  she 
could  go  with  Father  to  the  store,  when  a  farmer  we  had  not 
seen  before  came  riding  up  on  horseback  and  asked  Father 
to  come  and  see  his  seventeen-year-old  daughter  who  was  very 
ill.  He  lived  eleven  miles  west  and  his  name  was  Mr.  Nolan. 

“She’s  had  a  pain  in  her  side  for  a  week,”  he  said,  “and 
her  mother  thought  she  needed  a  laxative  and  gave  her  a  large 
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dose  of  oil  yesterday  morning.  I  hope  you  can  come  right 
away,  Doc.  She’s  a  mighty  sick  girl.” 

I  heard  Father  tell  Mother  that  it  sounded  like  a  ruptured 
appendix  and  I  could  see  that  he  looked  worried.  Mr.  Nolan 
helped  him  harness  Dolly  and  hitch  her  to  the  buggy.  Then 
he  rode  with  Father,  holding  the  reins  of  his  own  horse  and 
letting  it  trot  along  behind. 

Mother  watched  them  out  of  sight,  then  went  about  her 
work  as  usual.  Her  idea  of  luxury  was  to  lie  down  in  the 
afternoon  after  the  dishes  were  washed  and  read  a  book  or 
magazine,  and  take  a  short  nap. 

That  afternoon,  she  had  no  more  than  relaxed  and  picked 
up  a  magazine,  when  she  heard  a  vehicle  stop  out  front,  and 
saw  a  stranger  get  out  of  Father’s  buggy  and  tie  Dolly  to  a 
post.  She  hurried  down  the  stairs  and  met  him  at  the  door. 

“I  am  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Nolan’s,”  he  said,  “and  Dr. 
Tucker  sent  you  this  note.” 

“Come  in  and  have  a  seat,”  Mother  said,  taking  the  note 
from  his  hand.  She  read  it  at  a  glance  and  with  a  sigh,  laid 
it  on  the  stand  table  and  went  directly  to  the  telephone. 
Knowing  her  back  would  be  turned  for  a  little  while,  I  ig¬ 
nored  the  man’s  look  of  disapproval  and  read  the  message. 

“Miss  Annie,  call  Doctor  Rising  at  once  for  an  appendix 
operation.  Remove  curtains  and  furniture  from  the  office 
and  wash  walls  and  floor  with  carbolic  acid  water.  1  am 
bringing  the  patient  on  a  cot  in  a  covered  wagon.  She  must 
be  operated  on  as  soon  as  possible.” 

I  could  hear  Mother  talking  to  Doctor  Rising,  having  cen¬ 
tral  repeat  her  message  at  times,  because  of  all  the  receivers 
down  on  the  thirty-mile  line  that  stretched  from  our  house  to 
Hooker.  One  long  ring  for  central  meant  it  was  a  pay  call 
and  important. 
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When  she  finished  talking  she  set  the  dinner  she  had  pre¬ 
pared  for  Father  on  the  table  for  Mr.  Bailey,  who  had 
brought  the  note.  “Mr.  Willie  will  drink  a  cup  of  coffee  at 
the  patient’s  house,  if  he  thinks  of  it,”  she  said.  “Half  of  the 
time  he  forgets  to  eat  when  he’s  away  at  meal  time.” 

I  knew  Mother  had  worried  lately  about  Father  working 
such  long  hours  without  rest  or  food.  1  heard  her  tell  Aunt 
Jennie  that  he  was  having  symptoms  of  a  gastric  ulcer  and 
that  he  often  had  to  get  up  in  the  night  to  take  soda. 

Father  and  Doctor  Rising  had  done  other  operations  to¬ 
gether,  but  usually  they  did  it  in  the  patient’s  home  on  a  din¬ 
ing  room  table.  Mother  sent  Lawson  and  me  out  to  play  so 
w£  would  be  out  of  the  way  and  she  and  Ruth  and  Lois  made 
the  office  ready  for  the  patient,  as  Father  had  directed. 

I,  not  wanting  to  miss  anything,  slipped  upstairs  and 
watched  from  behind  the  window  curtains  as  they  carried  the 
patient  on  a  cot  from  the  covered  wagon  into  the  office.  She 
was  a  beautiful  girl  in  spite  of  her  paleness.  Her  father  and 
mother  came  with  her  and  walked  slowly,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  cot. 


I  could  hear  Father  talking  to  Mother  in  the  hall  below, 
though  he  spoke  in  a  low  voice.  I  heard  him  say  the  patient’s 
name  was  Vashti  and  that  he  knew  when  he  examined  her  that 
there  was  little  hope  for  her  recovery,  but  he  said  there  was 
a  small  chance  that  the  operation  would  help  and  they  must 
take  that  chance. 

Doctor  Rising  and  his  son,  who  sometimes  assisted  him, 
came  a  short  time  later  and  when  the  smell  of  ether  filled  the 
house  and  reached  me  in  the  upstairs  bedroom,  1  slipped 
down  the  stairs  and  out  into  the  fresh  air.  Mother  was  no¬ 
where  in  sight,  so  as  usual,  1  went  up  to  Uncle  John’s  to  play 
with  Lawson  and  the  boys  and  their  younger  sister,  Nell. 
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Father  sent  word  for  us  to  stay  there  until  we  were  told  to 
come  home. 

Ruth  came  for  us  just  before  noon  the  next  day.  Vashti 
had  died  at  ten  o’clock.  Dr.  Rising  and  his  son  had  gone 
home  after  the  operation  and  Father  had  sat  with  the  patient 
all  through  the  night  in  the  back  bedroom  where  they  had 
taken  her  after  the  operation. 

When  we  came  from  Uncle  John’s,  she  was  laid  out  on  the 
operating  table  in  the  office.  Father  had  moved  the  sofa  back 
in  so  Mrs.  Nolan  could  sit  with  the  body.  Mr.  Nolan  had  gone 
home  for  some  clothing  that  was  needed. 

We  went  around  to  the  back  door  and  entered  as  quietly 
As  possible.  Father  was  upstairs  trying  to  get  a  little  sleep, 
but  a  family  of  four,  one  of  whom  was  ill,  drove  into  the  yard 
just  as  we  walked  in.  Father  came  downstairs,  met  them  at 
the  back  door,  and  took  them  through  the  kitchen  into  the 
living  room.  And  Mother,  after  a  morning  of  making  beds 
and  washing  bloodstained  sheets,  had  to  cook  dinner  for 
twelve. 

Though  I  expected  to  have  tq  wait  until  the  second  table, 
I  didn’t  expect  to  become  involved  with  the  corpse,  but  Fath¬ 
er,  having  always  first  in  his  mind  the  thought  of  those  in 
distress,  which  included  the  strangers  within  his  gates,  beck¬ 
oned  to  Lois  and  me  and  said,  ‘'You  two  children  sit  with 
Vashti  while  Mrs.  Nolan  eats  her  dinner.” 

We  looked  at  Mother  pleadingly,  but  she  was  too  busy  with 
the  cooking  to  try  to  help  us  out,  even  if  there  had  been  a 
chance.  There  was  no  argument  with  Father  where  we 
children  were  concerned,  lie  didn’t  ask  us  to  do  things;  he 
told  us. 

Lois  and  I  looked  at  each  other  in  fear  and  astonishment, 
then  followed  Father  to  the  open  door  of  his  office.  We  tried 
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to  put  a  “pleased-to-be-of-service”  expression  on  our  faces  as 
Father  explained  to  Mrs.  Nolan  that  we  would  relieve  her 
while  she  ate  her  dinner.  She  hesitated  about  leaving  and 
said  she  wasn’t  hungry,  but  Father  insisted  that  she  eat  some¬ 
thing  so  we  found  ourselves  seated  on  the  couch  facing  the 
sheeted  form  on  the  operating  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

There  was  a  strong  breeze  coming  through  the  windows  and 
doors,  and  the  sheet  on  the  still  figure  rose  and  fell  with  the 
wind.  Lois  and  I  rose  and  sat  with  the  sheet.  When  it  bil¬ 
lowed  up,  we  stood  up  gazing  at  the  ceiling  until  it  settled 
down,  then  we  settled  in  our  places  only  to  rise  again  at  the 
next  billowing.  Neither  of  us  wanted  to  see  under  the  sheet, 
but  we  were  afraid  to  close  our  eyes.  It  seemed  to  be  anchored 
at  the  corners,  but  the  breeze  tugged  at  it  until  we  expected  it 
to  loosen  at  any  moment.  However,  we  each  had  a  door  to 
escape  through,  should  the  sheet  blow  entirely  off. 

We  were  two  minds  with  but  a  single  thought,  yet  not  a 
word  was  spoken  before,  during,  or  after  our  watcb.  We 
shared  a  feeling  too  deep  for  words.  It  was  during  one  of  our 
standing  intervals  that  Mother  catne  and  told  us  to  go  to  din¬ 
ner,  that  she  would  stay  until  Mrs.  Nolan  had  a  little  rest. 
Later  she  remarked,  “Well,  all  my  life  I’ve  heard  of  sitting 
up  with  a  corpse,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of 
standing  up  with  one.” 
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CHAPTER  NINE 


A, 


.UTUMN  came  to  the  prairie,  giving  little 
sign  of  its  approach,  there  being  no  trees  to  relay  the  colorful 
announcement  of  its  coming.  It  stole  the  green  from  the  grass, 
leaving  it  a  tawny  brown,  its  curly  blades  dry  and  brittle. 
The  stunted  crops  that  had  survived  the  drought  of  summer 
were  stored  in  the  barn  or  piled  on  the  ground  in  neat  stacks 
and  covered  with  canvas. 

Mother  salvaged  a  few  potatoes  and  onions  from  her  gar¬ 
den  and  stored  them  in  the  cellar.  Uncle  Jonathan  said  the 
oidy  reason  those  two  vegetables  survived  was  because  the 
onions  had  made  the  potatoes’  eyes  water  and  gave  them 
enough  moisture  for  growth. 

Watermelons  and  cantaloupes  had  been  plentiful,  and  be¬ 
ing  sod-grown,  they  were  the  sweetest  we  had  ever  tasted. 
Mother  saved  every  watermelon  rind  for  sweet  pickles  and 
preserves.  She  also  made  the  greenish  yellow  heart  of  the 
piemelons  into  preserves,  adding  lemon  juice  along  with  the 
sugar  to  give  them  more  taste. 

“I  wish  they  weren’t  so  colorless,”  she  remarked  one  day 
as  Uncle  Jonathan  sal  in  the  kitchen  watching  her.  “Mrs. 
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Fowler  showed  me  some  she  had  made  and  they  were  as  pink 
is  watermelon  preserves.” 

“Didn’t  she  tell  you  how  to  make  them  pink?”  Uncle  Jona¬ 
than  asked.  “You  tie  the  seed  up  in  a  little  rag  and  cook  them 
with  the  chunks  of  piemelon.” 

Mother  immediately  got  a  white  rag  and  tied  some  seeds  up 
and  cooked  them  with  the  next  batch,  Uncle  Jonathan  idly 
watching  her. 

When  she  dipped  the  chunks  of  melon  out  to  put  them  into 
jars,  they  were  as  colorless  as  the  first  ones  she  had  pre¬ 
served.  Mother  looked  at  Uncle  Jonathan  accusingly. 

^“Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,”  he  said  with  a  rumbling  laugh, 
“you  are  supposed  to  tie  the  seed  up  in  a  red  rag.” 

“I  might  have  known  there  was  a  trick  to  it,”  Mother  said 
with  an  embarrassed  smile.  “Anyway,  they’ll  taste  as  good 
yellow  as  red.” 

Had  she  known  what  happened  to  the  cucumbers  she  had 
rescued  from  the  hail  and  so  gratefully  pickled  and  stored  in 
an  old  barrel  churn  in  the  cellar,  she  would  never  have  tasted 
one.  But  Lawson  and  I  saved  lier  from  that  sacrifice  and 
ourselves  from  a  sound  spanking. 

Uncle  Jonathan  had  brought  us  a  baby  owl  for  a  pet,  and 
knowing  that  Mother  wouldn’t  approve,  we  had  hidden  it  in 
the  cellar,  tied  by  the  foot  to  an  old  discarded  backless  chair. 
A  few  days  later  we  carried  some  dead  flies  down  to  feed  it, 
and  found  the  string  with  which  it  was  tied,  but  no  owl.  We 
searched  the  cellar  from  beginning  to  end,  then  decided  it 
must  have  flown  out  the  window.  But  the  following  Sunday 
Mother  sent  us  to  the  cellar  for  pickles,  and  there,  floating  on 
top  of  the  brine  in  the  old  barrel  churn  was  the  dead  owl. 

“What  shall  we  do?”  I  asked,  feeling  as  sorry  for  myself 
as  for  the  owl. 
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“I  guess  we’d  just  better  bury  him  quietly,”  Lawson  said. 
“If  we  told,  wouldn’t  anybody  eat  the  pickles  and  we’d  get 
spanked  besides.  There’s  no  use  wasting  the  pickles,”  he 
added,  with  his  one-sided  grin  very  much  in  evidence. 

So  the  owl  was  buried  in  an  unmarked  grave  and  without 
ceremony.  Not  a  pickle  was  wasted,  but  they  did  go  a  little 
farther  than  usual,  for  Lawson  and  I  suddenly  began  passing 
them  up  with  downcast  eyes  and  a  “no  thank  you.” 

“I  believe  you  children  have  been  eating  pickles  between 
meals,”  Mother  remarked  one  day  when  Father  was  absent 
from  the  table. 

We  didn’t  say  a  word,  but  we  exchanged  amused  glances 
eVery  time  anyone  took  a  second  helping. 

Mother  had  even  canned  some  young  tumbleweeds  in  the 
spring  so  they  could  be  used  for  greens  in  the  winter.  Now 
that  it  was  early  fall,  the  tumbleweeds  were  huge  woody 
bushes,  and  on  windy  days,  they  broke  loose  from  the  ground 
and  bounced  across  the  prairie  like  large  herds  of  wild  ani¬ 
mals.  Mother  said  she  had  eaten  so  many  of  them  through 
the  summer  that  she  felt  like  running  and  hiding  every  time 
she  saw  a  grown  one  come  bouncing  across  the  prairie 
toward  her. 

Lawson  and  I  chased  them  on  our  stick  horses  and  pre¬ 
tended  we  were  rounding  up  cattle  and  sometimes  we  were 
allowed  to  make  a  huge  fire  of  them  at  night  after  the  wind 
had  died  down. 

Father  read  about  a  sod  pigpen  in  the  Mail  and  Breeze  and 
couldn’t  rest  until  Cousin  Noah  started  to  build  it.  Several 
acres  were  enclosed  with  a  sod  wall  about  three  feet  high  and 
two  feet  thick.  At  the  inside  edge  of  this  wall  was  a  trench 
three  feet  wide  and  four  feet  deep,  and  the  inner  wall  of  the 
trench  sloped  upward  into  the  enclosed  area  so  the  pigs  could 
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walk  down  into  the  trencli  and  be  protected  from  the  wind 
and  sun.  Since  there  were  no  trees  or  hills  for  shade,  and 
lumber  and  wire  fencing  had  to  be  hauled  so  far,  the  pen 
proved  to  be  a  success. 

The  trench  was  a  trap  for  the  galloping  tumbleweeds  and 
it  was  there  that  we  had  our  bonfires,  the  neighbor  children 
coming  to  play  about  it  and  joining  in  our  games  of  Indian 
and  run-sheep-run.  Each  new  member  of  the  gang  was  ini¬ 
tiated  by  being  taken  snipe  hunting  and  left  holding  the  sack. 

Father  continued  to  believe  that  the  Panhandle  had  a  great 
future  as  an  agricultural  region  and  we  often  heard  him  dis¬ 
cussing  the  Campbell  System  with  the  other  members  of  the 
colony  and  he  was  the  first  to  put  it  into  practical  use.  He  told 
them  it  sounded  reasonable  and  that  the  next  year  he  was 
going  to  plow  or  harrow  after  every  rain  to  mulch  the  ground 
so  it  would  hold  moisture.  He  predicted  that  some  day  the 
Panhandle  would  be  a  great  wheat  country. 

Many  of  the  pastures  in  the  colony  had  been  enclosed  by 
barbed  wire  fences  but  crops  were  still  exposed  to  any  wan¬ 
dering  animal  that  might  gorge  itself.  Mr.  Stonebreaker’s 
cattle  that  had  grazed  freely  over  the  plains  for  many  years 
continued  to  do  so,  tramping  down  the  crops  and  eating  all 
they  could  before  being  discovered.  The  cattlemen  were  not 
ready  for  settlers  to  come  and  refused  to  build  fences  on  the 
land  that  they  owned. 

Lawson  and  I  heard  rumors  of  secret  meetings  being  held 
by  the  settlers,  and  one  night  when  a  group  of  men  wearing 
masks  drove  the  wandering  cattle  across  the  line  into  Kansas 
where  there  was  no  law  against  cattle  running  free,  he  and  1 
were  so  excited  we  didn’t  want  to  go  to  bed.  We  never  did 
know  exactly  who  the  men  were,  but  we  noticed  that  Cousin 
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Noah  and  some  of  our  neighbors  slept  unusually  late  the  ne> 
morning. 

The  cattle  menace  had  no  more  than  been  erased  when  on 
morning  about  ten  o’clock  we  looked  across  the  dry  prairi 
grass  and  saw  a  huge  bank  of  smoke  advancing  from  tin 
southwest.  It  seemed  to  be  a  great  distance  away  but  Fatlie 
hurried  to  the  field  where  Cousin  Noah  was  plowing,  and  w< 
children  stood  with  Mother  in  the  front  yard  and  watched  it 
fascinated  and  a  little  bit  frightened.  It  was  hard  to  get  ver) 
frightened  with  Mother  near  because  she  always  hid  hei 
feelings  and  tried  to  make  either  fun  or  adventure  of  every 
thing  that  happened.  This  was  adventure.  Men  unhitchec 
their  horses  and  came  in  from  the  fields,  some  riding  froir 
house  to  house  like  Paul  Revere,  shouting,  “Prairie  fire! 
Prairie  fire!” 

Father  put  on  a  pair  of  Cousin  Noah’s  overalls  and  a  group 
of  fighters  was  quickly  organized.  Some  started  plowing 
furrows  north  and  south  in  wide  strips  as  fast  as  their  teams 
could  go  while  others  soaked  gunny  sacks  and  carried  buckets 
of  water  to  the  line  of  defense^  Most  of  the  water  had  to  be 
hauled  from  Number  Seven  windmill  and  the  home  supplies 
soon  ran  low. 

We  had  noticed  a  haze  hugging  the  horizon  west  of  us  for 
three  or  four  days  and  sometimes  tongues  of  fire  and  flashes 
from  cow  chips  catching  fire  and  bursting. 

Father  thought  it  had  passed,  or  rather  skirted  us  in  the 
distance,  and  he  and  the  neighbors  all  went  to  Uncle  Schuy¬ 
ler’s  to  help  with  the  fighting  there,  but  suddenly  the  wind 
changed  and  the  fire  raced  toward  our  home. 

In  a  short  time  the  low  racing  flames  could  be  seen  from 
our  front  window.  They  seemed  to  advance  rapidly,  reaching 
greedy  hot  fingers  out  in  all  directions  like  a  river  of  fire 
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lat  was  out  of  its  banks.  The  dry,  woody  tumbleweeds 
aught  instantly  and  loosened  from  the  ground.  The  fiery 
alls  rushed  by  leaps  ahead  of  the  flames  as  if  in  panic, 
urtling  over  the  plowed  furrows  as  if  they  were  not  there 
nd  setting  fire  to  new  areas. 

As  the  fire  came  nearer,  the  air  was  heavy  with  smoke  and 
he  smell  of  burning  grass  smarted  our  noses. 

Mother  sent  us  children  into  the  house  and  told  us  to  stay 
here.  So  we  went  from  window  to  window,  watching  as  best 
ve  could. 

Father  and  the  men  left  Uncle  Schuyler’s  and  raced  their 
sweating  horses  back  ahead  of  the  fire.  By  the  time  it  reached 
lie  edge  of  our  yard  where  there  were  still  shavings  and 
scraps  of  lumber,  they  were  there  to  fight  it,  their  faces 
blackened  and  their  lips  parched.  Some  tied  red  bandana 
handkerchiefs  beneath  their  eyes  that  were  bloodshot  from 
the  heat  and  flying  cinders. 

Mother  wrung  gunny  sacks  out  of  water  and  handed  them 
to  the  men  to  fight  with.  Maud  Dawson  and  Fannie  Ward, 
who  were  visiting  us,  pinned  their  long  skirts  high  above 
their  ankles,  and  with  wet  gunny  sacks  tied  on  their  feet 
like  clumsy  shoes,  they  beat  the  flames  with  other  wet 
gunny  sacks  in  their  hands.  None  of  the  fighters  could  be 
recognized. 

Someone  turned  the  horses  out  of  the  barn,  believing  that 
,  the  animals  would  have  a  better  chance  if  running  free. 
Mother  shut  the  hen  house  door  so  the  chickens  couldn’t  go 
inside.  She  planned  to  open  the  barnyard  gale  at  the  last 
minute.  The  chickens,  as  well  as  the  animals,  seemed  to 
sense  there  was  danger  near,  and  stood  about  as  if  waiting 
for  the  inevitable. 

By  sundown  they  had  succeeded  in  diverting  the  course  of 
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the  fire  hut  they  could  no  longer  hold  it  at  bay,  and  standing 
breathlessly  near  the  house,  we  watched  it  sweep  by  within 
seven  feet  of  our  barn,  leaving  behind  it  a  black  veil  studded 
with  flashing  sequins  of  smouldering  chips  and  cacti. 

Father  came  in  tired  and  grimy  while  Mother  was  putting 
supper  on  the  table.  “Where  is  Noah?”  she  asked. 

“He  took  a  team  early  in  the  afternoon  and  went  to  plow 
around  his  dugout.  I  guess  he  stayed  there  and  fought  the 
fire  as  long  as  possible.  He  will  perhaps  stay  there  until 
morning.  We  were  able  to  save  all  the  buildings  and  live¬ 
stock  in  the  community  so  we’re  lucky  after  all.” 

He  sat  down  to  the  table  as  if  a  prairie  fire  were  all  in  a 
day’s  work,  but  I  heard  Mother  breathe  a  deep  sigh  when  he 
bowed  his  head  and  began  the  blessing  as  usual,  “Gracious 
Lord,  we  thank  Thee  for  these  and  all  Thy  blessings.” 
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CHAPTER  TEN 


W  ith  the  feeling  of  fall  in  the  air, 
everyone  began  to  plan  for  winter.  Lawson  and  1  gathered 
extra  stacks  of  chips  from  areas  the  prairie  fire  had  not 
reached,  and  stored  them  in  the  barn. 

Although  Mother  thought  a  nine-year-old  boy  too  young  to 
handle  a  team,  especially  after  the  disc  accident,  Father 
bought  a  new  team  of  horses,  Mike  and  Pat,  and  had  Lawson 
drive  them,  hitched  to  a  harrow,  jnulching  the  furrows  behind 
Cousin  Noah’s  plow. 

“It  was  bad  enough  to  set  him  on  top  of  a  sack  of  cement 
and  use  him  for  a  weight  with  someone  else  driving,”  Mother 
said  to  Father.  “And  Georgia  doesn’t  have  to  help  you  sew  on 
heels  and  fingers  and  things  if  she  doesn’t  want  to,”  she 
added.  “She  had  to  leave  the  room  four  times  while  you  were 
fixing  Mr.  Carter’s  mangled  hand,  and  there  she  sat  on  the 
edge  of  the  porch  with  the  rest  of  the  neighbors  who  tried  to 
help,  all  with  their  heads  down  almost  to  the  ground  like 
Mohammedans  at  worship,  only  they  faced  west  instead  of 
east.  Mr.  Morgan  passed  in  a  wagon  and  he  was  still  looking 
back  as  far  as  I  could  see  him.” 
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“I  like  to  help  him,”  I  said,  feeling  important.  “I’m  learn¬ 
ing  not  to  faint.” 

Father  didn’t  answer  her,  and  Lawson  continued  following 
the  harrow  until  Father  caught  him  following  it  astride  old 
Jim,  driving  the  other  horses  from  his  safe  and  comfortable 
position.  The  whole  country  laughed  about  Lawson’s  in¬ 
genious  method  of  making  farm  work  easy  and  Father  soon 
found  other  things  for  Lawson  to  do.  Since  we  would  need 
some  extra  coal  for  the  winter,  Father  sent  Lawson  to  Hooker 
with  a  team  and  wagon  and  allowed  me  to  go  with  him. 

He  gave  us  each  a  quarter  to  buy  our  lunches  at  the  half¬ 
way  store.  Mother  would  have  fixed  us  a  lunch  hut  she  knew 
the  cheese,  potted  ham,  Vienna  sausage,  cookies,  crackers, 
and  bananas  that  we  would  buy  would  he  a  treat  to  us. 

She  came  out  to  the  wagon  and  told  us  good-bye  and  1 
could  see  she  was  a  little  worried  to  have  us  drive  so  far  and 
stay  all  night  away  in  a  strange  town,  to  he  followed  by 
another  long  day’s  drive  on  the  way  home.  But  she  told  us 
how  to  find  Cousin  Jeter  Tucker’s  house  where  we  were  to 
stay  all  night  in  Hooker  and  slipped  us  an  extra  dime  apiece 
to  spend  in  one  of  the  stores. 

To  us  it  was  a  lark,  until  on  our  way  home  we  were  over¬ 
taken  by  a  downpour  and  soaked  to  our  skins.  It  was  a  heavy 
load  of  coal  and  Mike  and  Pal  progressed  slowly  even  before 
the  rain,  then  they  mired  in  the  mud  several  times  and  finally 
in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  they  came  to  a  stop  that 
seemed  permanent. 

We  tried  until  dark  to  get  the  wagon  out  of  the  deep  ruts, 
1  in  front  of  the  horses,  pulling  and  coaxing,  Lawson  pushing 
at  the  back  or  trying  to  turn  one  of  the  wheels.  When  we  saw 
it  was  useless,  we  unhitched  the  horses  and,  astride  the  har¬ 
ness,  trusted  them  to  find  the  way  home  across  the  twelve 
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intervening  miles  through  the  drizzling  rain  and  darkness 

It  was  almost  midnight  when  we  saw  a  star  of  light  aheac 
of  us.  “Mother  has  hung  a  lantern  out  the  upstairs  window 
for  us,  just  like  she  does  for  Father,”  Lawson  exclaimed 
And  that  is  what  she  had  done.  Like  her  love,  it  seemed  tc 
reach  out  and  give  us  assurance  and  guide  us  home. 

They  were  up  watching  for  us  just  as  we  knew  they  would 
be,  Ruth  and  Lois  in  their  high  neck,  long  sleeve  outing 
flannel  gowns.  Mother  fixed  us  a  hot  supper  while  we  dried 
ourselves  before  the  kitchen  stove.  Home  had  never  looked 
so  good  to  us  before. 

That  was  the  last  chore  we  had  to  perform  before  school 
'started.  A  schoolhouse  had  been  built  two  miles  south  of  our 
house  and  Miss  Mable  Jackson,  who  by  accident  had  a  claim 
in  the  midst  of  the  Kentucky  Colony,  was  hired  to  teach. 
They  named  the  school  district  Richland  Center. 

We  had  never  gone  to  school  in  the  country  before  and 
carrying  a  dinnerpail  and  having  children  of  all  sizes  and 
grades  in  one  room  was  an  exciting  and  interesting  ex¬ 
perience. 

There  was  always  a  crowd  of  us  walking  the  two  miles 
together.  We  four  joined  Uncle  John  Tucker’s  five  as  they 
passed  our  house  and  Otis  Biggs  joined  the  group  a  half  mile 
farther  on. 

The  lunch  pails  served  as  weapons  on  the  way  home  from 
school,  for  seldom  a  day  passed  without  a  free-for-all  fight. 
Mother  didn’t  mind  the  dented  pails,  but  she  did  object  to 
sewing  in  ripped  out  sleeves  and  torn  off  collars.  She  finally 
told  Lawson  if  he  were  going  to  act  like  a  heathen,  he 
might  as  well  go  bare  like  one,  too.  But  the  fights  lessened 
as  the  weather  got  colder  and  ventilated  clothing  became 
uncomfortable. 
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With  us  children  in  school  and  most  of  the  locaters  located, 
Mother  was  having  things  easier  than  usual  when  Father 
broke  the  news  to  her  that  a  Baptist  minister  was  coming  from 
Kentucky  and  he  had  invited  him  and  his  wife  to  stay  with  us 
until  a  house  could  be  built  for  them.  The  Baptists  bought  a 
relinquishment  to  a  claim  four  miles  southwest  of  us  as  an 
inducement  for  him  to  come.  Father  insisted  that  the  office 
be  moved  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  Lawson’s  bedroom,  and 
the  room  that  was  now  an  office  be  made  into  a  bedroom  for 
Brother  and  Mrs.  Goodwin. 

Mother,  being  a  good  Baptist,  didn’t  say  much  at  first.  She 
perhaps  thought  steady  roomers  and  boarders  would  be  no 
more  trouble  than  numerous  transients.  If  so,  she  soon  saw 
her  mistake. 

Shortly  after  they  arrived,  bad  weather  set  in  and  a  base- 
burner  was  put  up  in  the  parlor  for  the  general  use  of  all. 

Brother  Goodwin  was  a  broad  man  in  size,  but  narrow  in 
belief  and  ambition.  He  chewed  tobacco  and  read  the  Bible 
and  that  was  about  the  limit  of  his  exertion.  When  he  spoke 
it  was  in  a  deep  pulpit  voice  as  if  every  word  was  an  inspira¬ 
tion  from  heaven.  When  he  wasn’t  reading  or  speaking,  he 
was  meditating.  He  didn’t  have  to  write  his  sermons  for  he 
came  of  a  long  line  of  Baptist  ministers,  and  he  had  brought 
several  generations  of  sermons  with  him.  These  he  kept  in  a 
large  trunk,  as  Mother  said,  “packed  away  in  moth  balls  like 
some  people’s  religion.” 

Mrs.  Goodwin  was  a  large,  robust  woman  with  an  alert 
mind  that  was  centered  mostly  on  herself  and  Daniel.  They 
both  would  sit  and  let  the  fire  go  out  before  they  would  lift 
a  hand  to  replenish  it. 

“It  wouldn’t  hurt  him  to  carry  in  a  few  cow  chips  and 
buckets  of  coal,”  Mother  told  Father.  “Of  course  there  are 
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some  tilings  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  minister,  but  anyone  who 
can  chew  that  filthy  tobacco  can  stoop  to  carry  out  the 
spittoon.” 

Mother  always  kept  a  pair  of  white  cotton  gloves  by  the 
bucket  of  coal  or  cow  chips,  but  Brother  Goodwin’s  mind 
seemed  to  be  on  things  not  of  this  world  and  cow  chips  are  of 
all  earthly  things,  most  earthy.  So  the  fire  in  the  base-burner 
would  die  down  and  he  would  call  one  of  us  to  attend  to  it. 

We  thought  waiting  on  them  hand  and  foot  and  giving  them 
the  only  two  good  chairs  we  had  was  bad  enough,  but  one 
night  something  happened  that  made  Lawson  and  me  like 
them  still  less. 

Every  night  for  months,  he  and  I  had  been  wishing  on  the 
evening  star  and  praying  for  a  baby  brother  or  sister,  and 
many  times  we  gazed  longingly  at  pictures  of  beautiful  babies 
in  a  catalog  that  Father  received  regularly  from  a  private 
maternity  home  in  Kansas  City.  We  did  not  know  the  babies 
were  for  adoption  and  wondered  why  no  prices  were  quoted, 
but  we  felt  sure  Father  would  not  pay  out  money  for  a  ready¬ 
made  baby  when  his  homemade  ones  seemed  to  please  the 
public  in  general. 

We  had  about  given  up  hope  of  having  an  addition  to  the 
family  when  one  night  we  heard  footsteps  racing  here  and 
there  about  the  house.  We  were  used  to  almost  anything  hap¬ 
pening,  either  day  or  night,  but  when  we  heard  the  muffled 
cry  of  a  new  baby,  we  knew  that  something  really  important 
was  taking  place. 

Lawson  was  sleeping  on  a  cot  in  the  next  room  to  mine  and 
Ruth’s  and  Lois’,  which  was  now  the  newly  moved  office.  I 
tiptoed  in  and  gave  him  a  gentle  shake.  “Lawson,”  1  whis¬ 
pered,  “wake  up.  It’s  here.” 

“What’s  here?”  he  asked,  still  half  asleep. 
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“The  baby,”  I  answered.  “The  baby  we  have  been  wishing 
and  praying  for.” 

Lawson  fairly  jumped  into  his  trousers  and  followed  me 
down  the  stairs. 

Father  must  have  heard  us  coming,  for  he  met  us  in  the 
hall.  "‘You  children  go  on  back  to  bed,”  he  said.  “Your 
mother  has  a  sick  headache.” 

Slowly  we  turned  and  started  back  up  the  steps.  “I  wonder 
why  people  always  get  sick  when  babies  come,”  I  said,  half 
to  myself  and  half  to  Lawson. 

“And  why  do  they  always  come  at  night?”  he  asked.  Then 
h$  added,  “I  guess  though,  it’s  so  they’ll  be  sure  of  finding 
someone  at  home.”  Then  he  yawned  and  crawled  back  into 
bed.  He  didn’t  seem  as  excited  about  it  as  I.  At  first  I  was  so 
disappointed  at  not  getting  to  see  the  baby,  I  couldn’t  even 
think  of  sleep.  But  soon  the  joy  of  having  a  new  baby  over¬ 
shadowed  the  disappointment  of  not  seeing  it,  and  I  closed 
my  eyes  and  said,  “Oh,  thank  you,  God.  1’in  going  to  be  good 
from  now  on.  I  won’t  hide  out  in  the  backhouse  any  more 
to  keep  from  doing  the  dishes,  and  I’ll  go  after  the  cows  with¬ 
out  being  told  and  I  won’t  stake  out  any  more  horned  toads 
with  Mother’s  silver  knives  and  forks.  And  I’ll  empty  the 
spittoon  for  Brother  Goodwin  without  making  ugly  faces.  I 
don’t  care  if  it’s  a  boy  or  a  girl,  just  so  it’s  a  baby.  Thank 
you,  God.  Amen.” 

I  still  couldn’t  go  to  sleep.  I  got  to  thinking  about  how  we 
had  wished  and  prayed  and  in  a  way,  depended  upon  Father. 
He  seemed  to  have  something  to  do  with  babies  coming  into 
the  world,  for  he  was  always  among  those  present  at  the  scene 
of  action,  and  got  there  first  if  possible,  though  Mother  said 
when  he  had  to  drive  so  far  sometimes,  he  was  so  long  getting 
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[here,  the  baby  met  him  in  overalls  and  opened  the  gate 
for  him. 

We  knew  she  was  joking,  for  many  times  we  had  seen 
Father  take  with  him  a  large  bundle  wrapped  in  newspaper 
and  it  was  when  he  took  this  bundle  that  Mother  always  asked 
him  when  he  returned,  “Was  it  a  boy  or  girl?” 

One  day  I  had  found  a  bundle  that  same  size  on  Father’s 
operating  table  and  when  I  punched  it,  it  felt  soft  and  bouncy 
like  a  baby’s  little  middle.  Hoping  Mother  would  tell  Father 
to  keep  it  for  us,  I  told  her  about  it. 

“How  do  you  know  it  is  a  baby  ?”  she  asked,  trying  not  to 
show  her  surprise. 

“I  punched  it  and  it  was  soft  like  a  baby,”  I  told  her, 
almost  trembling  with  excitement. 

“Why  didn’t  you  open  the  bundle  and  see  for  sure?”  she 
asked,  darting  here  and  there  about  the  kitchen  as  if  a  new 
baby  left  like  a  surprise  package  in  your  home  was  a  matter 
of  not  much  importance. 

When  I  told  her  I  hadn’t  opened  it  because  I  was  afraid 
it  wasn’t  quite  finished  yet,  she  said,  “Oh,  it’s  perhaps  just 
a  roll  of  cotton  or  your  Father’s  air-filled  emergency  pad. 
Go  gather  the  eggs  and  wash  your  face  and  hands  and  get 
ready  for  supper.” 

I  still  felt  there  was  something  mysterious  about  it  and  that 
the  bundle  had  some  connection  with  new  babies,  and  1  would 
have  continued  my  investigations  had  not  Uncle  Jonathan 
given  us  a  new  idea. 

Besides  playing  the  guitar  and  singing  us  songs,  he  often 
told  us  stories.  He  could  make  them  up  as  fast  as  he  could 
talk.  Mother  and  Father  wouldn’t  have  approved  of  some  of 
them  had  they  known  the  wrong  impression  we  sometimes 
gathered. 
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Our  favorites  were  the  stories  about  how  different  names 
originated.  Any  name  we  would  mention  would  turn  into  a 
long  interesting  tale.  Mother  was  often  present  and  would 
smile  with  us  as  Uncle  Jonathan  told  how  the  Lawsons  got 
their  family  name.  It  was  because  of  a  father  who  would  say 
to  his  son  in  case  of  argument,  “Go  to  the  LAW,  SON.”  And 
the  Tuckers  got  their  name  when  after  a  long,  ardent  court¬ 
ship,  discouraged  by  the  girl’s  parents,  the  man  just  up  and 
“TUCK  ’ER,”  an  elopement  that  held  us  speechless  from  the 
beginning  of  the  story  to  the  Romeo  ending. 

But  Mother  wasn’t  present  when  he  told  us  about  Cousin 
Tom  Jeff  Lyman.  We  knew  he  and  Uncle  Jonathan  had  quar¬ 
reled  and  we  knew  we  wouldn’t  have  to  insist  to  get  a  good 
story  about  how  the  Lyman  family  got  its  name. 

“Once  upon  a  time,”  Uncle  Jonathan  said,  glancing  toward 
the  kitchen  where  Mother  and  Ruth  and  Lois  were  rattling 
dishes,  “there  lived  in  Kentucky  a  family  whose  members 
were  always  fighting  among  themselves  and  with  everyone 
else  who  crossed  their  path.  They  cheated  every  chance  they 
got  and  when  the  old  man  was  accused  of  it,  he  would  shout, 
‘That’s  a  lie,  man,’  and  so  the  family  was  called  Lyman.” 
Then  he  added,  “You  know  all  little  babies  when  they  are 
bom  have  tails  like  monkeys.  That’s  why  they  send  for  a 
doctor  when  there  is  a  new  baby,  to  cut  the  little  tail  off.  If 
it’s  allowed  to  stay  on,  it  makes  people  mean  like  animals 
that  growl  and  bite.  The  Lyman’s  were  so  stingy  they 
wouldn’t  have  a  doctor,  just  let  the  tail  grow,  and  that’s  what 
makes  them  so  mean.” 

We  knew  that  Cousin  Tom  Jeff  was  not  like  our  other  rela¬ 
tives.  He  didn’t  like  children  and  he  would  swear  and  talk 
to  himself  when  things  didn’t  go  to  suit  him.  This  story  set  us 
to  wondering  how  Cousin  Tom  Jeff  concealed  his  tail  so  well, 
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for  it  must  have  grown  long  through  the  many  years  that  had 
passed  since  his  birth.  He  couldn’t  have  coiled  it  and  tied  it 
with  a  bow  for  that  would  have  interfered  with  his  sitting. 
And  if  he  wore  it  hanging,  why  didn’t  we,  witli  the  many  times 
we  sat  spellbound  watching  his  ankles  when  his  legs  were 
crossed,  get  at  least  a  glimpse  of  it. 

No  wonder  the  new  baby  downstairs  cried  as  it  did,  I 
thought,  but  I  was  glad  Father  had  cut  the  tail  off,  even  if  it 
did  hurt  a  little  at  first,  and  in  spite  of  my  eagerness  and 
excitement,  I  fell  asleep. 

The  next  morning  when  Lawson  and  I  threw  on  our  clothes 
and  raced  downstairs,  we  found  Mother  in  the  kitchen,  her 
litrge  gray  eyes  looking  even  larger  with  the  dark  shadows 
that  always  lingered  after  one  of  her  sick  headaches.  As  we 

t 

stood  in  the  doorway  looking  at  her,  trying  to  frame  a  ques¬ 
tion,  she  looked  up  and  casually  remarked,  “Brother  and 
Mrs.  Goodwin  have  a  new  baby.  I’ll  take  you  in  to  see  it 
after  breakfast.  Be  very  quiet  so  you  won’t  awaken  it.” 

Lawson  and  I  looked  at  each  other  and  slowly  walked  out 
of  the  room,  too  disappointed  to  speak  until  we  were  back 
upstairs,  then  Lawson  exploded  with,  “You  might  have  known 
Father  would  give  it  to  the  preacher.” 

It  wasn’t  long  until  the  Morris  chair  and  rocker  were  not 
only  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodwin,  but  the  less  com¬ 
fortable  ones  were  draped  with  wet  diapers  and  colic  cries 
often  pierced  the  stillness  of  the  night.  Daniel  Junior  had 
•  been  born  with  twin  toes,  the  second  and  third  toes  of  his 
left  foot  having  grown  together.  , 

“Must  have  been  a  hurry  up  job,”  1  said,  when  I  first  saw 
it,  “one  of  those  office  bundles  that  hadn’t  been  quite 
finished.” 

Lawson  was  as  fascinated  as  I  with  the  strangeness  of  it  and 
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between  us  we  kept  a  line  of  onlookers  tiptoeing  in  and  out  as 
we  uncovered  and  recovered  the  toes  between  each  showing, 
first  making  sure  Mrs.  Goodwin  was  at  a  safe  distance. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  colic  cries  were  most  acute  and 

- 

when  the  cries  ceased  entirely  after  Father  had  clipped  the 
toes  apart  and  bandaged  them  separately,  neither  Father  nor 
the  parents  could  understand  the  connection  between  the  cries 
and  twin  toes. 

“Most  all  babies  get  colic  and  cry,”  Mother  said,  then 
added  with  a  mischievous  look  in  her  eye,  ‘‘but  people  have 
always  said  that  ministers  have  the  worst  children  of  all.” 

Mrs.  Goodwin  knew  she  was  joking,  but  she  came  right 
f>ack  with,  “I’ve  always  heard  that  doctors  have  the  worst 
children;  the  father  is  never  at  home  to  make  them  mind  and 
the  mother  spoils  them.” 

Mother  was  silent  a  moment,  her  eyes  still  twinkling.  Then 
she  said,  “Well,  there’s  not  much  difference.  Doctor’s  chil¬ 
dren  are  supposed' to  be  well  for  nothing  and  minister’s  chil¬ 
dren  are  supposed  to  be  good  for  nothing.” 

Then  they  botli  laughed,  but  L  doubt  if  Mother  would  have 
continued  being  agreeable,  singing  about  her  work  as  she 
washed,  cooked,  and  helped  care  for  the  baby,  had  she  known 
it  would  be  spring  before  her  home  would  be  free  of  the  chair 
decorations,  cries,  and  smells  that  only  a  new  baby  can  bring. 
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Mi  ss  Annie  Argues  with  Santa  Claus 


CHAPTER  ELEVEN 


J^Lutumn  faded  into  winter  on  the  prairies. 
Over  its  quilt  of  jade  and  brown  Mother  Nature  tossed  a 
downy  blanket  of  snow,  bound  with  a  soft  gray  border  of  sky. 

The  hot,  dry  summer  had  been  too  much  for  the  corn,  and 
the  oats  and  barley  yielded  a  poor  average,  so  Father  decided 
to  switch  to  milo  and  broomcorn  and  wheat  for  cash  crops  and 
to  plant  some  cane  for  feed. 

Lawson  helped  cut  the  straggling  stalks  of  corn  by  hand 
and  finally  enough  feed  was  salvaged  to  get  the  stock  through 
the  winter  with  the  help  of  buffalo  grass. 

Uncle  Jonathan  was  teaching  school  about  a  hundred  and 
forty  miles  away,  near  Plains,  Kansas.  He  needed  some  extra 
money  to  improve  his  claim.  He  wrote  that  he  was  rooming 
and  boarding  with  the  “Angells,”  and  his  letters  were 
crowded  with  the  merits  of  the  oldest  daughter,  Rose.  ‘‘Tell 
Lawson  and  Georgia  to  write  to  her  and  call  her  Aunt  Rose,” 
lie  said,  “for  someday  I  intend  to  marry  her.”  We  didn’t 
know  what  had  happened  to  Aunt  Emma,  but  if  Uncle  Jona¬ 
than  had  changed  his  mind,  it  was  all  right  with  us.  He 
promised  to  be  with  us  for  Christmas  and  to  attend  the 
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program  that  was  to  he  given  at  tiie  schoolhouse. 

The  schoolhouse  was  a  general  meeting  place.  Sunday 
school  and  church  were  held  there  every  Sunday  and  once  a 
month  the  Literary  Society  met  there  in  the  evening.  It  was 
sometimes  followed  hy  a  box  supper  to  raise  funds  for  an 
organ. 

Cousin  Ethel  made  the  most  original  boxes  of  all.  The  first 
one  she  made  was  of  red  crepe  paper  and  shaped  like  a  heart. 
It  was  trimmed  in  white  ruffles.  In  spite  of  its  beauty,  it 
made  me  think  of  the  “aching  heart”  she  so  often  sang  about. 
She  must  have  given  Cousin  Ed  a  hint  that  it  was  hers  for 
he  kept  bidding  until  it  brought  the  most  money  of  any  box 
there.  The  bidders  guessed  it  was  Cousin  Ethel’s  box  and 
made  him  pay  dearly  for  it.  At  the  next  box  supper  he  had 
to  pay  even  more,  for  bidders  ganged  up  on  him. 

Cousin  Ethel  made  the  second  box  at  our  house.  It  was 
covered  with  black  crepe  paper  and  shaped  like  a  casket  with 
silver  tin  foil  handles.  Lawson  and  I  felt  sure  it  must  be  a 
sign  to  Cousin  Ed  that  the  past  had  finally  been  buried — the 
past  that  Mother  had  mentioned^  to  Father.  Inside  the  casket 
was  an  orange  with  cut  out  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  peeking 
from  under  a  napkin  that  covered  fried  chicken,  cakes,  tarts, 
and  other  goodies. 

Her  third  box  was  a  white  house  with  windows  and  doors 
and  a  red  roof,  one  side  of  which  lifted  to  expose  the  tempt¬ 
ing  food  inside.  We  thought  perhaps  it  represented  the  home 
they  planned  to  share  some  day.  She  made  that  at  our  house 
too,  and  wrapped  it  in  heavy  paper  to  disguise  the  shape  of 
it.  We  watched  from  the  front  window  while  Cousin  Ed 
helped  her  into  his  buggy  as  if  she  were  a  Dresden  doll,  her 
hands  helpless  in  a  small  fur  muff,  and  a  jaunty  turban 
perched  on  top  of  her  pompadour. 
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We  were  so  quiet  that  Mother  didn’t  know  we  were  in  the 
next  room,  and  we  heard  her  say  to  Father,  "'There  they  go 
again.  He’s  courting  her  openly  now.  It  would  be  better  for 
him  to  divorce  Cousin  Luella  and  marry  Ethel  than  for  this 
to  go  on.” 

“You  know  he  can’t  get  a  divorce,  Miss  Annie,”  we  heard 
Father  say  in  an  exasperated  tone.  “He  will  never  be  free 
until  Cousin  Luella  dies.” 

“And  from  the  care  she  is  getting  she  will  perhaps  live 
forever,”  Mother  answered.  “Ma  said  that  Ed  keeps  a  colored 
girl  there  waiting  on  her  hand  and  foot.  I  don’t  blame  him 
foj*  coming  away  from  it  all,  but  I  wish  he’d  leave  Ethel 
alone.” 

We  didn’t  know  exactly  what  a  divorce  was,  but  we  knew 
it  was  one  of  those  words  that  Grandma  Tucker  whispered 
about  behind  her  fan. 

At  that  point  in  the  conversation,  Cousin  Noah  drove  the 
wagon  to  the  side  of  the  house  and  we  all  piled  in.  Mother 
and  Father  sat  with  Cousin  Noah  on  the  spring  seat  in  front 
and  we  four  children  sat  on  the  blanket-covered  straw  in  the 
wagon  bed,  another  blanket  over  us. 

The  program  was  made  up  of  songs,  recitations,  a  debate, 
and  a  literary  paper  that  was  composed  of  jokes  and  neigh¬ 
borhood  news. 

Charley  Cantrell  brought  Miss  Authelia  Thompson,  and 
she  bit  her  thin  lips  in  embarrassment  when  Miss  Maud  Daw¬ 
son  read,  “Mr.  Charley  Cantrell  called  on  Miss  Authelia 
Thompson  last  week,  and  this  is  the  conversation  that  was 
overheard  as  they  sat  together  in  the  parlor.” 

Charley:  “There’s  a  feather  in  your  hair,  Authelia.” 

Authelia:  “No  wonder,  I’ve  been  sitting  by  a  goose  all 
evening.” 
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This  was  followed  by  a  titter  and  necks  craned  in  their 
direction. 

Cousin  Noah  blushed  until  the  redness  of  his  scalp  showed 
through  his  thin  hair  when  the  editor  read:  “It  took  Noah  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  to  build  the  ark,  and  it  takes  Noah 
Sherrill  that  long  to  spark.” 

Mrs.  Zinnia  Frieholtz  read  a  poem  about  the  west  that  she 
had  written.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Carder  played  their  guitars 
and  sang  duets. 

When  it  came  time  for  the  boxes  to  be  sold,  we  sat  breath¬ 
less  until  the  house-shaped  box  that  Cousin  Ethel  had  made, 
was  held  in  the  palm  of  the  auctioneer’s  hand,  and  the  excite¬ 
ment  increased  until  Cousin  Ed  was  forced  to  pay  twelve 
dollars  for  it.  He  laughed  and  said  he  might  as  well  have 
bought  the  organ  in  the  first  place. 

As  Christmas  time  drew  near  Mother  helped  us  string 
cranberries  and  popcorn,  and  having  no  tree,  we  decorated  a 
huge  tumbleweed  we  had  saved  for  that  purpose,  using  small 
flakes  of  cotton  for  snow.  When  we  placed  it  on  the  stand 
table  the  whole  room  took  on  a  festive  air. 

Christmas  Eve  we  rode  again  to  the  sehoolhouse,  this  time 
on  a  sled  that  Father  had  equipped  with  sideboards  to  keep 
us  from  rolling  off  into  the  snow.  Uncle  Jonathan  had  re¬ 
turned  for  the  holidays  and  he  and  Cousin  Noah  and  Aunt 
Jennie  rode  with  us,  Cousin  Noah  silently  holding  the  lines 
as  we  sang  Jingle  Bells ,  Silent  Night ,  and  Away  in  a  Manger. 

“Why  don’t  you  sing  with  us,  Noah?”  Uncle  Jonathan 
asked,  his  voice  seeming  to  boom  in  the  icy  atmosphere. 

“Shucks,  I  couldn’t  carry  a  tune  in  a  jug  with  the  cork  in 
it,”  Cousin  Noah  replied,  repuckering  his  mouth  as  he  sniffed 
and  cleared  his  throat. 

At  the  sehoolhouse,  instead  of  a  tree  there  was  a  long  lad- 
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der  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  covered  witli  cotton 
batting  and  decorated  with  chains  of  colored  paper,  cran¬ 
berries,  and  red  and  green  net  stockings  bulging  with  candy 
and  nuts. 

After  a  program  of  Christmas  songs  and  recitations,  the 
gifts  were  passed  out  and  we  returned  home. 

Brother  and  Mrs.  Goodwin  who  had  stayed  home  with  baby 
Daniel,  had  gone  to  bed,  but  the  fire  in  the  base-burner  was 
still  glowing.  While  Father  checked  the  fire,  we  partially  un¬ 
dressed  and  hung  our  stockings  on  the  backs  of  chairs  grouped 
about  the  stove.  We  knew  Santa  Claus  couldn’t  get  his  rotund 
figure  down  our  stovepipe,  but  Mother  suggested  that  he 
might  come  through  the  window,  so  we  hung  our  stockings 
where  he  would  be  sure  to  see  them  in  the  light  reflected  from 
the  small  isinglass  windows  in  the  stove. 

There  not  being  enough  beds  to  go  around,  Mother  made 
down  pallets  for  Lawson  and  me  between  their  folding  bed 
and  the  fire.  We  didn’t  go  to  sleep  as  soon  as  usual  because 
of  the  excitement,  and  I  was  just  beginning  to  get  drowsy 
when  I  heard  a  cronch,  croncli,  that  I  thought  at  first  was 
footsteps  in  the  snow.  Then  I  heard  Mother  say  in  a  loud 
whisper,  “Stop  cracking  those  nuts  with  your  teeth,  you’ll 
wake  up  everybody  in  the  house.” 

Of  all  things!  I  thought.  Mother  scolding  Santa  Claus. 
And  at  the  risk  of  having  ashes  thrown  in  my  eyes  for  peek¬ 
ing,  I  opened  them  wide  enough  to  see  a  silhouette  of  a  thin 
un-Santa-Claus-like  figure,  dressed  in  nothing  but  a  shirt 
and  long  white  underdrawers.  Before  I  had  time  to  recover 
from  my  astonishment,  Santa  Claus  came  right  back  at  Moth¬ 
er  with,  “Now  you  just  be  quiet,  Miss  Annie,  you’re  making 
more  noise  than  I  am.” 

“Couldn’t  anything  make  more  noise  than  those  nuts.  I 
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suppose  you’ll  start  in  on  the  hard  candy  next,”  she  argued 

Hearing  no  reply  from  Santa  Claus  and  everything  seeming 
to  have  quieted  down,  I  drifted  back  to  sleep  only  to  he 
aroused  an  hour  or  so  later  by  a  gurgling,  sputtering  noise  in 
the  kitchen.  I  knew  Father  kept  his  stomach  medicine  in  a 
bottle  on  the  small  shelf  over  the  washstand  in  the  kitchen, 
always  setting  it  in  the  same  place  so  he  could  reach  for  it  in 
the  dark  and  not  disturb  the  rest  of  the  household,  but  he  had 
never  made  queer  noises  before  when  he  took  a  dose  of  it. 

“I  knew  your  stomach  would  act  up  after  all  the  nuts  and 
candy  you  ate,”  I  heard  Mother  say. 

“What  is  that  terrible  tasting  stuff  in  the  bottle  you  set  in 
front  of  my  medicine?”  Father  exclaimed,  dancing  around  in 
circles  on  the  cold  kitchen  floor. 

Mother  jumped  out  of  bed.  “It’s  wave  set,”  she  said.  “I 
read  how  to  make  it  in  the  W  oman  s  IForld.  I  had  enough  to 
last  me  for  months  if  you  haven’t  swallowed  it  all,”  she  added 
in  a  scolding  voice. 

Mother  always  tried  to  sidetrack  Father  by  acting  as  if 
things  were  his  fault  when  she  was  to  blame,  but  Father,  with 
his  mouth  still  smarting  from  the  soapy  alcoholic  taste,  his 
stomach  more  rebellious  toward  the  wave  set  than  the  indi¬ 
gestible  nuts  and  candy,  his  feet  growing  colder  every  minute, 
was  not  easily  sidetracked. 

“That’s  the  way  people  get  poisoned,”  he  mumbled  be¬ 
tween  mouth  rinses.  “Miss  Annie,  you’ve  got  to  quit  being 
so  careless  about  things.” 

“Careless!”  Mother  fumed.  “What  do  you  call  getting  up 
in  the  night  and  swallowing  something  in  the  dark  without 
reading  the  label?”  And  with  that  she  flounced  back  into 
bed  as  if  she  had  done  all  she  could  about  the  situation. 

Father  lighted  the  lamp  and  took  a  large  dose  of  his 
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stomach  medicine  which  he  now  felt  an  even  greater  need  for 
than  before.  Then  he  blew  out  the  light  and  slipped  quietly 
into  bed. 

The  next  morning  we  were  up  early  examining  the  contents 
of  our  stockings.  In  them  there  were  always  an  orange,  an 
apple,  raisins  still  attached  to  the  stems  like  grapes,  hard 
candy,  nuts,  and  sometimes  small  gifts.  We  usually  received 
one  large  gift  apiece,  and  this  time  mine  was  a  large  rag  doll 
dressed  in  baby  clothes,  a  pair  of  real  baby  shoes  on  its  feet. 

Propped  against  the  wall  near  Lawson’s  heavy  ribbed 
stockings  was  an  air  rifle  and  several  boxes  of  bee-bees. 
Father  told  him  he  could  shoot  at  sparrows  and  rabbits,  but 
if  he  pointed  it,  even  once,  toward  anyone  it  would  be  taken 
away  from  him. 

When  we  had  emptied  our  stockings,  we  hurriedly  put  them 
on  over  our  long  underwear  and  finished  dressing  in  time  for 
breakfast.  On  holidays  as  other  days,  we  were  expected  to  be 
fully  dressed,  our  faces  washed,  and  seated  quietly  in  our 
chairs  before  Father  bowed  his  head  to  say  grace. 

Lawson  and  I  were  eager  to  try  out  the  new  gun.  We  would 
have  eaten  little  and  left  the  table  early  but  we  knew  that  only 
in  case  of  sickness  could  we  be  excused  before  the  last  one 

t 

had  finished  and  the  older  ones  had  gotten  to  their  feet. 
When  breakfast  was  over  we  went  behind  the  barn  and  took 
turns  shooting  at  a  target  until  I  accidentally  shot  Lawson  as 
he  stooped  over  to  rearrange  the  target. 

He  yelled  and  jumped  about,  threatening  to  tell  Father,  and 
I,  knowing  that  I’d  be  punished,  and  the  gun  taken  away  from 
both  of  us,  offered  to  let  him  shoot  me  if  he  wouldn’t  tell. 
Nothing  could  have  pleased  him  more.  He  wiped  the  tears 
from  his  eyes  with  his  coat  sleeve,  hunted  through  the  dirt  in 
his  pocket  for  some  bee-bees,  and  I,  standing  like  a  soldier 
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before  a  firing  squad,  turned  my  back  and  feeling  a  sting  on 
the  calf  of  my  leg,  knew  I  could  continue  shooting  the  air 
rifle  my  share  of  the  time. 

When  we  returned  to  the  house,  Mother  allowed  us  to  make 
snow  cream  by  pouring  cream,  sugar,  and  vanilla  flavoring 
over  a  dish  of  fresh  snow,  and  it  was  a  bigger  treat  to  us  than 
the  fruit  cake  she  had  worked  hours  to  make. 

Visitors  dropped  by  in  the  afternoon  and  I  was  showing 
them  my  doll  and  other  gifts  when  Mother  said,  “I  thought 
I  saw  a  yellow  and  white  striped  ribbon  in  your  stocking. 
Didn’t  you  find  it?” 

“No  I  didn’t!”  I  said  in  surprise,  hoping  Santa  Claus 
liadn’t  swallowed  it  along  with  the  nuts  and  other  things  that 
caused  his  indigestion  during  the  night. 

Mother  began  looking  around  for  it,  and  noticed  a  peculiar 
swelling  on  the  back  of  my  leg,  too  extensive  to  be  due  to 
lumped  underwear,  rolled  my  ribbed  stocking  down  and 
pulled  out  the  yard  length  of  ribbon. 

I  held  my  breath  for  fear  she  would  discover  the  broken, 
bruised  spot  where  the  bee-bee  .had  struck,  but  she  didn’t. 

Uncle  Jonathan  laughed.  Then,  as  if  the  thought  had  sud¬ 
denly  occurred  to  him  he  asked,  “Annie,  what  was  all  that 
rumpus  in  the  middle  of  the  night?” 

I  thought  at  first  she  was  going  to  tell  him  it  was  Santa 
Claus  crouching  candy,  but  instead  she  said,  “That  was  Mr. 
Willie.  He  ate  something  that  didn’t  agree  with  him  and  got 
up  to  take  his  stomach  medicine  and  drank  my  wave  set 
instead.” 

“It’s  a  wonder  I  wasn’t  poisoned,”  Father  said,  his  mouth 
turning  down  at  the  corners  as  if  he  could  still  taste  it.  “Miss 
Annie  is  so  careless,  it’s  a  miracle  something  serious  hasn’t 
happened  before  now.” 
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“Such  ado  about  nothing,”  poo-poohed  Mother.  “A  little 
wave  set  couldn’t  hurt  anyone,  but  from  the  way  Mr.  Willie 
carried  on  you’d  have  thought  he  was  going  to  curl  up 
and  die.” 
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A  Packet  Tied  with  Bl  ue 


CHAPTER  TWELVE 


T 

JL  here  was  something  so  big  about  the 
prairies  that  even  little  thoughts  seemed  lost  in  its  vastness, 
and  when  spring  ushered  in  our  second  year  in  the  Panhandle, 
every  neighbor  was  sharing  not  only  its  freshness  and  beauty, 
but  in  the  planting  of  crops  and  building  of  new  homes. 

The  earth  had  shed  its  shaggy  gray  coat  and  donned  a 
spring  jacket  of  downy  green.  Patches  of  sod  formed  a  quilt 
of  brown  and  jade,  tacked  down  here  and  there  with  a  new 
house  or  windmill  as  it  lay  stretched  on  an  invisible  frame. 

T  he  sun  rose  as  quiet  and  majestic  as  its  surroundings,  first 
painting  a  pastel  background  on  the  canvas  of  the  sky.  Before 
it  set,  it  drenched  each  fluffy  white  cloud  in  variegated  tints 
and  left  them  hanging  in  the  sky,  reflecting  its  beauty  long 
after  it  had  disappeared. 

The  men  in  the  community  got  together,  with  Mother’s 
encouragement,  and  built  a  three-room  house  for  Brother 
Goodwin  and  one  windy  March  morning,  he  and  Mrs.  Good¬ 
win  moved  out,  taking  the  trunk  of  sermons  and  the  baby 
with  them. 

Mother  aired  the  bedding  and  with  Father’s  help,  got  the 
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room  ready  for  Grandpa  and  Grandma  Tucker  who  planned 
to  come  for  a  visit  in  June.  Everything  seemed  to  have  a 
more  relaxed,  if  more  worldly  air.  Even  the  chickens  stepped 
about  as  if  they  had  a  feeling  of  greater  security. 

Mother  had  served  chicken  either  boiled,  baked,  or  fried, 
at  least  once  a  week  while  the  Goodwins  were  there,  some¬ 
times  slipping  pieces  of  young  rabbit  in,  much  to  Brother 
Goodwin’s  distaste.  He  insisted  he  couldn’t  eat  wild  crea¬ 
tures,  but  not  knowing  as  much  about  anatomy  as  Father,  he 
sometimes  took  a  piece  by  mistake  and  ate  it  without  knowing 
the  difference. 

Mother  knew  Lawson  and  I  preferred  the  liver  to  any  other 
piece  and  often  slipped  it  to  one  of  us  before  meals  or  hid  it 
in  the  chicken  back,  which  was  usually  the  last  to  be  selected, 
but  most  of  the  time  we  had  to  trust  to  luck,  or  steal  it  from 
the  dish  while  Father  or  Brother  Goodwin  was  asking  the 
blessing.  Sometimes  when  Lawson  got  it  first,  while  he  was 
looking  around  to  see  if  he  had  been  discovered,  I  would  slip 
it  from  beneath  the  edge  of  his  plate  into  my  napkin.  The 
plates  were  always  turned  bottojn-si de-up  over  the  knife,  fork, 
and  spoon,  until  after  the  blessing  was  said. 

But  though  the  Goodwins’  leaving  was  a  relief  to  all, 
visitors  continued  coming  at  irregular  intervals,  we  children 
enjoying  the  company,  Mother  the  intervals. 

As  Mother  had  predicted,  practicing  among  relatives  had 
not  been  a  profitable  experience.  Many  of  the  homesteaders 
had  not  harvested  enough  crops  to  feed  their  livestock.  One 
family  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Kentucky  Colony  who  owed 
Father  for  many  long  calls  (measured  in  miles)  wanted  to 
give  Father  a  cow  in  payment,  but  Father  said  the  family 
needed  the  milk  and  refused  to  take  the  cow. 

Mother  hoped  her  garden  would  supply  at  least  a  part  of 
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the  food  when  Grandpa  and  Grandma  Tucker  came,  but  the 
white  clouds  refused  to  turn  gray  and  give  it  the  much  needed 
moisture.  Some  of  the  vegetables  had  pushed  through  the 
hard  crust  of  earth,  only  to  be  withered  by  the  scorching  hot 
winds  that  blew  almost  every  day. 

We  children  had  outgrown  most  of  our  last  year’s  clothes, 
and  Mother,  wanting  us  to  look  nice  when  Grandpa  and 
Grandma  arrived,  made  Lois’  dresses  over  for  me,  and  Ruth’s 
dresses  over  for  Lois.  I  didn’t  mind  wearing  Lois’  clothes 
for  she  and  I  had  the  same  coloring  when  it  came  to  hair  and 


eyes,  but  Ruth’s  clothes,  made  to  go  with  brown  eyes  and 
hair,  were  unbecoming  to  Lois  and  she  resented  wearing 
them.  She  began  to  act  as  different  as  she  looked.  When 
Mother  braided  her  hair  and  slicked  it  back  with  a  little 
saliva  to  make  the  loose  ends  stay  in  place,  Lois  made  ugly 
faces  and  reminded  Mother  that  we  had  a  windmill  and 'water 
was  plentiful.  And  when  the  relatives  kissed  her,  she  rubbed 
the  kiss  off  before  their  eyes  instead  of  going  around  the 
corner.  Mother  didn’t  seem  to  notice,  but  when  she  saw  Lois 
admiring  Ruth’s  new  red  ciiecked  gingham  made  from  the 
kitchen  curtains,  she  made  Lois  a  new  one  out  of  the  blue 
checked  bedroom  curtains  upstairs,  and  made  new  curtains 
from  old  sheets,  working  a  cross-stitch  design  in  them. 

Father  being  the  oldest  child,  Grandpa  and  Grandma  came 
to  visit  with  us  first.  As  the  drive  to  Hooker  and  back  always 
took  two  days,  Father,  not  wanting  to  be  away  from  his 
patients  that  long,  sent  Cousin  Noah  in  the  buggy  to  meet 
them. 

As  the  time  for  them  to  appear  drew  near,  we  watched  the 
eastern  horizon.  First  a  tiny  black  object  came  into  view 
where  the  prairie  met  the  sky,  then  a  large  lake  seemed  to 
appear  before  it,  in  which  its  mirrored  reflection  danced  and 
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vibrated  like  laughter.  Though  a  mirage  was  a  frequent 
occurrence  it  never  became  commonplace.  Each  was  a  dif¬ 
ferent  picture — a  magic  scene  from  the  Land  of  Make-believe. 

The  first  one  Lawson  and  I  had  seen  was  in  the  bounds 

of  our  own  land  and  we  took  off  our  shoes  and  stockings 

and  rushed  toward  it  only  to  see  it  recede  and  reappear 

a  little  farther  on,  as  if  enticing  us  to  follow.  It  seemed  that 

nature  was  trying  to  add  to  the  plains  a  touch  of  beauty  that 
was  not  really  there,  a  scene  that,  like  an  oil  painting,  was 
beautiful  and  tangible  only  when  viewed  from  a  distance. 

By  the  time  the  dark  object  had  definitely  become  a  horse 
and  buggy,  our  family,  Aunt  Nona’s,  Uncle  John’s,  and  Uncle 
Schuyler’s  were  lined  up  in  the  front  yard  waiting  to  greet 
Grandpa  and  Grandma. 

Since  neither  of  them  could  rest  in  a  berth,  they  always 
arrived  with  two  pillows  and  a  large  lunch  basket.  Inside 
the  basket,  there  was  a  large  bottle  of  unsweetened  lemon 
juice  to  which  Grandma  had  added  water  from  time  to  time 
and  made  lemonade  on  the  train. 

Mother  told  me  that  Grandma  couldn’t  rest  in  a  berth. 
Many  years  before,  she  had  taken  a  berth  from  Louisville  to 
Nashville  with  discouraging  results.  She  had  been  assigned 
to  lower  eight,  and  after  much  hesitancy,  had  buttoned  the 
curtains,  slipped  into  her  nightgown  without  removing  her 
long  drawers  and  chemise,  and  turned  out  the  light.  She  had 
no  more  than  settled  herself  comfortably  when  she  heard  a 
man  inquiring  about  his  berth,  then  heard  the  porter  say, 
“Bight  here  you  are,  sir,  number  eight.”  Grandma,  not  know¬ 
ing  there  was  an  upper  of  the  same  number,  thrust  her  night- 
capped  head  through  the  curtain  of  lower  eight  and,  raising 
her  usually  quiet  voice,  yelled,  “Don’t  you  dare  put  that  man 
in  here  with  me!”  Since  then,  she  had  insisted  on  riding  in 
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a  coach. 

Grandpa  kissed  us  with  a  loud  smack,  his  short  heard  and 
trim  mustache  tickling  our  cheeks  as  he  bent  his  tall  bony 
body  to  perform  the  ritual.  Grandma  turned  her  face  for 
each  of  us  to  kiss,  removing  the  dampness  with  her  black 
bordered  linen  handkerchief.  She  wore  her  fine  gray  hair 
parted  in  the  middle  and  stretched  back  into  a  coil  on  her 
neck,  two  large  black  bone  hairpins  holding  it  in  place.  Her 
small  black  bonnet  was  made  of  silk  mull  laid  fold  on  fold, 
forming  a  turban  on  her  head  at  the  front  and  falling  into  a 
cascade  of  a  cape  about  her  shoulders  at  the  back. 

1  could  not  remember  when  Grandma  was  not  in  mourning. 
With  a  family  of  nine  children  and  thirty-odd  grandchildren, 
death  came  into  the  family  so  frequently  it  seemed  she  had 
decided  to  stay  in  mourning  and  be  prepared.  Her  black  shirt¬ 
waist  dresses  almost  touched  the  ground,  hiding  her  dainty 
feet.  There  was  always  a  gold  lyre-shaped  pin  at  her  throat, 
and  a  small  gold  watch  pinned  with  a  fleur-de-lis  on  her 
shoulder.  All  of  her  dresses  were  cut  on  the  same  pattern, 
a  white  one  with  tiny  black  dots  taking  the  place  of  the  black 
in  the  summertime. 

She  kept  a  palm  leaf  fan  going  constantly  in  short  quick 
strokes,  stopping  only  when  the  conversation  became  exciting, 
or  when  she  placed  it  against  her  lips  to  whisper  a  bit  of 
family  gossip  not  meant  for  younger  ears. 

Grandpa  told  us  stories  of  his  Civil  War  days.  We  never 
tired  of  hearing  him  tell  of  his  first  engagement  on  the  battle¬ 
field  at  Shiloh  where  he  was  shot  in  the  forehead,  the  bullet 
hitting  his  enameled  leather  cap  brim,  saving  his  life.  It 
stunned  him,  threw  him  to  his  knees,  then  glanced  sideways, 
hitting  another  soldier  under  the  eye  and  killing  him  in¬ 
stantly.  The  scar  on  Grandpa’s  head  still  showed  plainly,  and 
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ifter  the  story  he  would  bend  forward  and  let  each  of  us  feel 
it  with  our  fingers. 

Father,  not  being  as  experienced  with  a  gun  as  Grandpa, 
had  frightened  us  all  a  few  days  before  Grandpa  and  Grand¬ 
ma  arrived.  Much  to  Mother’s  alarm,  he  had  decided  to  clean 
his  rifle  and  have  it  ready  to  take  with  him  on  calls  and  shoot 
young  jack  rabbits  artd  cottontails  for  Mother  to  fry.  Fried 
rabbit  was  a  dish  Grandpa  and  Grandma  both  expected  and 
enjoyed  during  their  visit  to  the  Panhandle. 

Mother  had  insisted  that  Father  clean  his  gun  in  the  yard, 
but  he  seemed  to  want  an  audience,  so  he  was  cleaning  it  in 
tliQ  parlor  when  it  suddenly  discharged  and  shot  a  hole 
through  the  front  of  the  folding  bed.  He  looked  rather  foolish 
and  embarrassed  for  a  moment,  then  said  sternly,  “Don’t  any 
of  you  children  tell  your  Grandma  or  she  won’t  go  on  calls 
with  me  when  I  take  the  gun.” 

Mother,  who  had  kept  still  as  long  as  she  could,  said  quiet¬ 
ly,  but  emphatically,  “Ma  shouldn’t  be  afraid  of  getting  shot 
with  just  the  two  of  you,  when  you  managed  to  miss  five  of  us 
in  one  small  room.” 

But  Grandpa  and  Grandma  hadn’t  even  unpacked  their 
bulging  gray  canvas,  leather  strapped  valises,  when  Lois  sta¬ 
tioned  herself  conspicuously  in  front  of  the  folding  bed  and 
rubbed  her  finger  over  and  over  the  hole  until  Grandma 
couldn’t  help  but  notice  it  and  ask  about  it. 

“It’s  a  hole,”  Lois  explained,  “but  Father  told  us  not  to 
tell  you  about  it.”  And  Mother  was  forced,  not  entirely 
against  her  will,  to  tell  the  whole  story,  after  which  Grandma 
decided  that  she  and  the  gun  would  go  on  alternate  calls  with 
Father. 

Mother  and  Grandma  talked  on  general  subjects  until 
Father  took  Grandpa  on  a  call  with  him,  or  to  look  at  crops, 
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for  Grandpa  discouraged  gossip  just  as  Father  did.  Of  course 
Mother  wanted  to  he  the  first  to  tell  Grandma  about  Cousin 
Ethel  and  Ed.  She  hadn’t  dared  write  Grandma  about  it,  for 
Grandpa  read  all  the  letters,  and  being  postmaster  at  Greens- 
burg,  usually  read  them  first.  Proud  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
self-educated  and  never  misspelled  a  word,  he  corralled  each 
misspelled  word  from  the  letters  he  received  and  placed  them 
one  by  one  at  the  top  of  his  first  page  when  he  answered  the 
letter.  Mother  sometimes  called  him  a  walking  dictionary. 

The  first  time  he  and  Father  were  out  of  the  house  for  any 
length  of  time,  Mother  sat  with  her  crocheting  and  Grandma 
with  her  fan,  their  voices  climbing  and  descending  as  the 
subject  indicated. 

I  was  in  the  kitchen  washing  dishes,  having  failed  to  reach 
the  small  “library”  with  the  crescent,  back  of  the  house,  be¬ 
fore  Father,  realizing  my  intentions,  called  me  back  to  the 
house.  It  was  a  good  way  of  getting  out  of  helping  with  the 
dishes,  but  it  didn’t  always  work.  Lois  and  I  were  doing  more 
listening  than  talking  when  we  heard  Grandma  say  in  a  loud 
whisper,  “Lige  and  I  don’t  think  Miss  Luella  is  going  to  live 
very  long.  She  doesn’t  even  know  where  she  is  most  of  the 
time.  Ed  keeps  a  nurse  with  her  and  has  been  good  to  her  in 
every  way  he  knows  how,  but  she  took  a  dislike  to  him  before 
he  came  out  here  to  the  Panhandle  and  refused  to  see  him  at 
all.  She  had  to  take  so  much  medicine  to  relieve  her  pain  that 
the  doctors  say  she  became  a  drug  addict  long  before  Ed 
knew  it.” 

“I  always  knew  there  was  something  wrong  with  her,” 
Mother  said.  “She  had  a  strange  look  in  her  eyes.” 

A  long  silence  followed,  during  which  we  could  hear 
Grandma’s  palm  leaf  fan  crackling  with  swift  movements, 
then  Mother  sighed  and  said,  “I  hope  for  Ethel’s  and  Ed’s 
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sakes,  as  well  as  her  own,  that  she  doesn’t  have  to  suffer  much 
longer.” 

Lois  and  I  gasped  and  looked  at  each  other,  and  as  the 
conversation  in  the  next  room  changed  to  a  less  interesting 
subject,  we  hurried  to  finish  the  dishes  and  go  about  our 
business. 

It  was  during  the  first  week  of  Grandpa  and  Grandma’s 
stay  with  us,  that  Lois  and  I  discovered  the  packet  of  love 
letters  in  a  tin  trunk  in  the  same  closet  with  Bona  pa  it.  We 
were  hunting  for  some  scraps  for  doll  clothes  when  we  saw 
the  packet  tied  in  blue  and  found  the  content  to  be  love  letters 
written  by  both  Father  and  Mother.  When  we  found  an 
especially  interesting  one,  we  read  it  aloud  and  then  hunted 
the  answer  to  it. 

Many  of  them  had  a  small  card  decorated  with  a  lily-white 
hand  holding  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  fans,  or  doves,  under¬ 
neath  which  was  a  loving  sentiment.  One  of  Father’s  letters 
ended,  ‘‘Kiss  your  sweet  self  for  me,”  and  the  letter  that 
Mother  had  written  in  answer  said,  “I  can’t  kiss  anything  but 
my  feet  and  they  are  dirty.” 

“That  sounds  just  like  Mother,”  Lois  said.  “Let’s  take  her 
answer  and  read  it  to  her.” 

“Wait  a  minute,”  I  said.  “Here  is  one  addressed  to  ‘Miss 
Georgia  Wheat.’  Why,  it’s  in  Grandpa’s  handwriting!” 

“Bring  it  along,”  Lois  shouted,  already  half  way  down  the 
stairs. 

We  found  Mother  in  the  chicken  yard  scalding  a  freshly 
killed  frier  that  had  just  escaped  “entering  the  ministry.” 
Mother  could  work  faster  than  anyone  I  have  ever  known,  at 
all  times,  and  the  more  wrought  up  she  became,  the  faster  she 
worked.  She  could  pick  a  chicken  faster  than  a  preacher 
could  eat  one,  and  as  1  read  the  love  letter  Father  had  written 
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her,  and  Lois  read  the  answer,  Mother  denuded  the  chicken 
in  practically  one  swipe,  beating  her  own  record. 

“Your  Father  never  wrote  anything  of  the  kind.  Let  me 
see  it,”  she  demanded,  holding  the  chicken  at  a  distance  and 
peering  over  her  shoulders.  “Oh,  that  was  written  after  we 
were  married,”  she  exclaimed,  a  relieved  look  on  her  face. 
“I  wrote  it  to  Mr.  Willie  while  he  was  in  medical  school,  and 
if  you  don’t  put  those  letters  right  back  where  you  found 
them,  I’m  going  to  tell  him — I  think  I  shall,  anyway,”  she 
added,  rubbing  the  last  feather  loose  and  swishing  on  into 
the  house. 

t  Lois  and  I  went  up  to  our  bedroom  to  read  the  letter 
Grandpa  had  written  Grandma.  It  was  a  poem  with  a  note 
inclosed. 

“Grandpa  can  write  poetry,”  I  exclaimed,  in  surprise. 
“Perhaps  that’s  why  Father  saved  it,”  Lois  remarked. 
“People  always  save  poetry.” 

We  sat  down,  side  by  side,  and  began  reading  it  together 
in  silence: 

June  6,  1868 

Miss  Georgia: 

Will  you  accept  this  piece  of  poetry  as  a  token  of 
great  Friendship,  and  encourage  me  in  the  hope  that  our 
Friendship  may  soon  repine  to  love?  If  so,  take  it  and 
peruse  it  until  you  understand  its  meaning  well,  for  in  it 
is  embraced  the  true  feeling  in  my  heart. 

Elijah  Fisher  Tucker 

Then  we  read  the  poem  that  was  enclosed: 

THIS  HEART  IS  THINE 
By  the  gloom  that  shades  my  heart 
When ,  fair  girl,  from  thee  I  part, 
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By  the  deep  impressioned  sigh, 

Half  suppressed  when  thou  art  nigh, 

By  the  heaving  of  my  breast 
When  thy  hand  in  mine  is  pressed; 

By  this  fervent  sigh  betrayed; 

Canst  thou  doubt  my  truth,  Sweet  Maid? 

Then  say,  Oh!  say  you  love  me. 

Heart  and  soul  more  fond  than  mine, 

Trust  me,  never  can  be  thine 
Heart  and  soul  ivhose  passion 
Long  as  life  shall  thus  endure. 
t  Take  oh!  take  me;  let  me  live 

On  the  hope  thy  smiles  can  give; 

See  me  kneel  before  my  throne; 

Take  oh!  take  me  for  thine  own, 

And  say,  Oh!  say  you  love  me. 

A  few  evenings  later,  after  supper,  when  we  were  all  sitting 
on  the  porch  in  the  twilight,  Grandpa  told  about  a  trip  he  and 
Grandma  had  made  to  Mammoth  Cave  on  horseback  during 
their  sweetheart  days. 

“Did  you  ever  kiss  Grandma  before  you  were  married?” 
I  asked. 

He  looked  down  at  Grandma  shyly  from  the  corner  of  his 
eye  and  said,  “No — if  a  gentlemarrso  much  as  laid  his  hand 
on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle  on  which  the  young  lady  was 
riding,  it  was  considered  ungentlernanly.”  He  smiled,  as  if 
reminiscing,  and  continued,  “I  remember  the  greatest  thrill 
I  ever  had  was  once  when  your  grandmother  stepped  down 
from  a  curb  in  the  rain  and  lifted  her  skirts,  revealing  about 
two  inches  of  her  ankle.” 

“Now,  Lige,”  interrupted  Grandma,  stopping  her  fan  a 
brief  second,  “you  did  kiss  me — just  once.” 
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“Oh  yes,”  agreed  Grandpa,  looking  over  his  glasses,  “I 
recollect  now,  I  kissed  you  on  the  jaw  the  night  before  we 
were  married.” 

“No,  Lige,”  Grandma  contradicted,  stopping  her  fan  again, 
“you  asked  if  you  could  kiss  me  on  the  cheek,  and  I  said  you 
might  as  well  do  it  right  while  you  were  about  it,  and  you 
kissed  me  right  on  the  mouth.” 

Grandpa  smiled  and  toyed  with  the  locket  on  the  large  gold 
chain  that  swung  from  pocket  to  pocket  across  his  gray  mo¬ 
hair  vest,  readjusted  the  quill  toothpick  in  his  upper  pocket, 
then  glancing  at  his  Hunting  case  Elgin  watch,  reminded 

Grandma  that  it  was  bedtime. 

* 

During  the  silence  that  followed,  I  asked  Father  if  he  had 
kissed  Mother  before  they  were  married. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  glancing  at  Mother’s  profile  as  she  sat  on 
the  edge  of  the  porch  looking  toward  the  horizon,  “I  kissed 
her  on  the  back  of  her  neck  the  morning  we  were  married.” 

I  thought  to  myself,  “It’s  just  as  Aunt  Jennie  said.”  Then 
Mother  piped  up  unexpectedly  with,  “He  used  to  hold  Miss 
Alice  Henderson  on  his  lap.” 

“Miss  Annie,  you  know  that  isn’t  true,”  Father  said  in  a 
raised  voice,  and  went  into  the  house  before  she  could  answer 
him. 

Mother  got  up  and  followed  him,  a  pleased  expression  on 
her  face. 
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Eight  Rattles  and  a  Button 


CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 


P 

J _ ^ very  tree  in  Father’s  prized  orchard 

died  but  one  peach  and  one  cherry  tree.  Lawson  and  I  car¬ 
ried  water  from  the  tank  and  poured  it  into  a  circular  ditch 
we  had  dug  around  them.  The  peach  tree  failed  to  bloom, 
hut  the  cherry  tree  stood  like  a  white  bouquet  until  the  wind 
stripped  it  of  its  beauty.  Twenty-six  cherries  survived,  at 
least,  that  is  the  number  that  Father  counted.  He  warned  us 

j 

children  not  to  touch  them.  Lawson  and  I,  making  a  more 
thorough  investigation,  found  others  hidden  under  the  leaves. 
Each  day  we  counted  twenty-six  cherries  and  ate  all  above 
that  number  and  no  one  seemed  to  suspect  us.  Then  when 
Father  decided  that  the  time  was  ripe  (and  the  cherries),  he 
gave  us  our  share  of  the  twenty-six. 

The  peach  tree  was  good  only  for  switches  until  a  sad 
incident  occurred  that  made  it  a  shrine  for  me. 

Mother  was  glad  when  we  lost  interest  in  wild  pets.  Our 
last  one  had  been  a  baby  coyote  that  Cousin  Ed  found  near 
the  den  of  a  mother  coyote  he  had  killed.  One  of  our  cats  had 
just  surprised  us  with  a  family  of  five  kittens,  one  of  which 
died,  and  we  persuaded  Mother  and  the  cat  to  let  the  coyote 
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take  the  place  of  the  departed  kitten.  It  took  more  persuasioi 
with  the  cat  than  with  Mother,  for  the  coyote  used  its  paws  as 
well  as  its  mouth  in  trying  to  satisfy  its  hunger,  and  the 
mother  cat  didn’t  hesitate  to  show  her  disapproval. 

Even  cutting  the  coyote’s  toenails  didn’t  remedy  the  situa 
tion,  and  his  nightly  yelps  disturbed  Father’s  much  needed 
sleep.  One  morning  we  found  our  strange  little  pet  peaceful 
at  last,  and  noting  the  faint  sweet  odor  of  chloroform  in  the 
air  about  him,  we  suspected  Father  had  helped  him  out  of 
a  world  into  which  he  did  not  fit. 

Not  long  after  this,  Father  brought  home  a  young  shepherd 
pup  that  Lawson  claimed  immediately  and  named  Ted.  A 
*few  months  later,  I,  too,  knew  the  happiness  and  sorrow  of 
possessing,  then  losing,  a  pet  that  was  really  my  own. 

During  our  second  summer  in  the  Panhandle,  Mr.  William 
Lacy,  a  young  man  in  his  late  twenties,  bought  the  relinquish¬ 
ment  to  a  claim  a  mile  east  of  the  schoolhouse.  He  taught  our 
school  the  following  year.  Having  come  from  Kansas  City, 
he  had  a  definite  urban  air  and  inspired  me  with  hero  wor¬ 
ship  by  wearing  a  different  necktie  every  day  in  the  week. 
At  the  end  of  the  school  year,  he  was  called  back  to  Kansas 
City  on  business  and  asked  me  to  keep  his  pet  fox  terrier  for 
him.  She  was  yellowish  tan  in  color  and  her  name  was  Trixie. 

Mother  could  see  how  pleased  I  was,  and  if  she  knew  that 
four  little  canine  bundles  were  expected,  she  made  no  objec¬ 
tions.  When  Mr.  Lacy  returned  and  saw  the  four  puppies,  he 
told  me  to  take  my  pick  and  l  chose  one  and  named  him 
Dixie. 

Dixie  became  my  constant  companion,  more  constant  than 
the  family  knew,  for  having  persuaded  Mother  to  let  Lois  and 
me  sleep  downstairs  in  the  front  bedroom,  I  lifted  Dixie 
through  the  window  into  my  bed  every  night,  being  careful 
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to  ease  him  hack  each  morning  before  the  others  were  awake. 
Even  Lois  didn’t  know  of  his  presence  until  she  developed  a 
queer  rash  that  Father  diagnosed  as  flea  bites.  Then  she 
helped  me  persuade  Mother  to  let  me  sleep  on  a  cot  alone, 
after  which  the  rash  disappeared  and  Dixie  and  I  had  less 
worries. 

Ted  was  a  lazy  dog  who  attended  to  his  own  business,  but 
Dixie  nosed  into  everything  and  was  never  still  a  minute. 
When  he  was  four  months  old,  he  dashed  out  onto  the  race 
track  at  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration  and  one  of  the  horses 
stepped  on  him.  Father  set  his  broken  leg  as  carefully  as  if 
Dixie  had  been  a  human  being,  and  after  putting  the  leg  in 

a  splint,  suspended  it  in  a  sling  about  Dixie’s  neck. 

✓ 

Dixie  had  been  spoiled  before  this,  and  after  the  accident, 
he  became  even  more  so.  He  would  stand  on  three  legs  and 
beg  to  be  carried  after  the  splint  was  removed. 

One  morning  Dixie  followed  Father  on  his  round  of  crop 
inspection,  sniffing  at  everything  that  moved  or  seemed  out 
of  the  ordinary.  When  they  were^ quite  a  distance  from  home, 
Father  heard  a  pitiful  little  yelp  and  turned  to  see  Dixie  rac¬ 
ing  toward  him.  There  was  a  raised  lump  on  Dixie’s  neck 
with  tiny  punctures  marking  where  the  snake  had  struck. 
Father  lifted  him  gently  from  the  ground  and  hurried  back 
to  the  house. 

He  called  me  to  come  and  help  him,  and  disregarding  the 
patient  who  was  in  the  office  waiting  for  him,  he  told  me  to 
run  ahead  and  to  have  some  diluted  whiskey  in  a  glass,  and 
a  spoon  ready  for  him. 

Dixie  was  too  limp  to  raise  his  head  as  Father  carried  him 
into  the  back  bedroom  and  laid  him  on  the  bed,  but  he  turned 
his  eyes  toward  me  as  if  begging  me  to  do  something  to  help 
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him.  1  raised  his  head  while  he  tried  to  swallow  the  liquid 
but  it  was  difficult. 

‘‘Couldn’t  Mother  kill  a  chicken  and  let  the  entrails  draw 
the  poison  out?”  I  asked,  knowing  that  was  often  done. 

‘‘No,”  Father  said,  slowly  shaking  his  head,  “the  snake  bit 
Dixie  in  the  jugular  vein,  and  there  has  to  he  an  opening 
made  before  the  poison  can  he  drawn  out.  To  cut  into  the 
jugular  vein  would  mean  almost  instant  death.” 

“How  about  a  cactus  poultice?”  I  suggested,  feeling 
desperate. 

“Well,  we  might  try  it,”  he  answered,  still  trying  to  get 
some  of  the  whiskey  down  Dixie’s  throat.  “Go  get  some  cactus 
and  have  your  Mother  help  you  make  the  poultice.  He  knew 
there  would  he  no  need  for  it  by  the  time  1  returned,  hut  he 
thought  it  best  that  way..  Father  was  like  that  with  his  pa¬ 
tients;  he  though  not  only  of  their  welfare,  hut  he  thought 
also  of  the  well-being  of  all  those  concerned.  He  would  sit 
with  a  patient  until  the  last  breath  was  drawn,  then  stay  and 
comfort  the  family.  Once  he  brought  a  two-year-old  child 
home  with  him  after  the  death  of  the  child’s  mother,  to  stay 
while  the  husband  took  his  wife’s  body  back  to  her  old  home 
to  be  buried. 

I  was  thinking  of  these  things  when  I  wrent  out  to  gather 
cactus  for  the  poultice,  trying  to  persuade  myself  that  if 
Father  could  fix  a  broken  leg,  he  could  fix  a  snake  bite,  too. 

Mother  helped  me  mash  the  cactus  and  mix  it  with  hot 
milk,  and  tried  to  prepare  me  for  the  inevitable.  Then  Father 
came  to  the  door  and  when  1  saw  the  expression  on  his  face, 
I  knew  it  was  too  late. 

“The  poultice  couldn’t  have  helped  anyway,”  he  said  kind¬ 
ly.  “There’s  nothing  you  can  do  when  the  poison  enters  at 
such  a  vital  spot.” 
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“Go  get  Alma  to  help  you  bury  him,”  Mother  said,  leading 
me  to  the  door.  “You  can  dig  a  little  grave  for  him  under  the 
peach  tree.  I’ll  help  you  find  a  small  wooden  box.” 

Her  suggestion  that  I  get  Alma  to  help  me  bury  Dixie  was 
a  good  one.  A  keen  insight  and  depth  of  feeling  seemed  to 
make  up  for  her  lack  of  hearing,  and  at  a  time  when  words 
would  have  been  inadequate,  she  had  no  words  to  say. 

We  buried  Dixie  under  the  one  remaining  peach  tree  that 
was  scarcely  large  enough  to  shade  his  grave,  and  on  a 
wooden  tombstone  we  printed  in  black  paint: 

Here  lies  Dixie,  son.  of  Trixie, 

Age — nine  months  and  twenty-seven  days. 

Then  we  took  the  hoe  and  a  big  stick  and  went  after 
the  snake.  With  Father’s  help,  we  found  a  hole  near  the 
scene  of  the  tragedy,  and  not  being  able  to  drown  the  snake 
out  with  cold  water,  Alma  and  I  heated  a  teakettle  of  hot 
water,  and  the  boiling  steam  that  went  from  the  spout  into 
the  hole  soon  brought  the  snake  to  the  surface.  We  mashed 
its  head  before  it  had  time  to  coil,  then  cut  off  the  rattles  and 
counted  them.  There  were  eiglrt  and  a  button. 

Alma  seemed  to  know  what  I  was  going  to  do  with  them, 
and  she  helped  me  find  a  string  and  tie  them  to  Dixie’s 
tombstone. 

The  wind  whistled  through  them  daily,  shaking  them  so 
that  they  rattled  almost  as  naturally  as  when  they  were  at¬ 
tached,  and  I  felt  in  my  heart  that  Dixie  knew  I  had  avenged 
his  death. 

Not  long  after  this,  I  found  a  huge  snake  between  Aunt 
Jennie’s  shack  and  dugout.  It  was  so  large  in  the  center  that 
I  though  it  had  swallowed  a  gopher  or  prairie  dog,  and  after 
killing  it,  I  opened  it  with  a  nail  that  had  been  driven  in  the 
stick  I  used  as  a  weapon.  Instead  of  an  animal,  I  found  six- 
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teen  baby  snakes  in  little  flat  cellophane-like  ovals.  On 
opening  one  of  these,  I  found  the  baby  snake  was  alive,  and 
had  the  interesting  experience  of  killing  seventeen  snakes  in 
all.  However,  my  score  ran  up  very  little  as  baby  snakes  do 
not  have  rattles,  only  buttons  which  do  not  change  into  rattles 
until  they  are  one  year  old. 

Remembering  the  fancy  celluloid  rattle  that  had  been  sent 
to  the  Goodwin  baby  from  Kentucky,  I  smiled  to  myself, 
picturing  a  baby  snake  playing  with  his  little  rattle  while  his 
mother  hissed  him  a  lullaby. 

Lawson  wouldn’t  believe  I  had  killed  seventeen  snakes 
until  Aunt  Jennie  told  him  it  was  true.  He  and  I  had  always 
thought  that  snakes  laid  eggs  and  had  often  hunted  for  them 
in  holes  and  in  nests  on  the  prairie  grass.  After  this  experi¬ 
ence,  we  learned  that  some  snakes  do  lay  eggs,  while  other 
species  bear  their  young. 

After  Dixie’s  death,  the  number  of  rattles  increased  so 
rapidly  that  Uncle  Jonathan  began  to  think  he  might  have  to 
buy  another  violin  to  hold  them  all.  There  was  scarcely  room 
for  them  to  vibrate  when  he  played. 
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CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 


W  hen  Grandpa  and  Grandma  Tucker  re¬ 
turned  to  Kentucky  the  last  of  August,  Uncle  Rob  and  Aunt 
Florence  and  the  four  children  went  with  them,  the  youngest 
child  being  only  two  months  old.  , 

When  Aunt  Florence  was  ready  to  leave  she  gave  Ruth  the 
pretty  dresses  she  had  worn  when  Uncle  Rob  was  courting 
her,  some  of  which  she  had  never  had  on  after  her  marriage. 
One  was  a  pale  green  organdy  with  a  yoke  of  beaded  net  and 
huge  puffed  sleeves.  Mother  made  it  over  to  fit  Ruth  and  told 
her  she  might  have  a  taffy  pull  and  invite  the  young  people 
of  the  colony,  in  a  way,  celebrating  our  being  alone  once 
more.  Uncle  Jonathan  was  home  for  the  summer  and  was 
at  our  house  most  of  the  time. 

The  party  was  planned  for  the  following  Saturday  night, 
and  by  seven  o’clock,  maids  and  bachelors  were  coming 
singly  or  in  couples,  on  horseback  or  in  buggies  and  wagons. 

Aunt  Jennie  and  Cousin  Ethel  helped  with  the  cooking  of 
the  molasses,  their  long,  full  party  dresses  partly  covered 
with  dainty  aprons.  As  many  plates  as  there  were  couples, 
were  greased  in  advance  and  set  on  the  dining  table  ready  to 
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be  filled  when  the  boiling  molasses  reached  the  right  thick¬ 
ness.  When  it  was  cool  enough  for  pulling,  hands  were 
smeared  with  butter  and  the  party  really  began. 

.  Cousin  Ed’s  hand  enclosed  Cousin  Ethel’s  along  with  the 
ropy  taffy  each  time  it  was  redoubled  for  another  pull.  She 
tittered  and  struggled  feebly  as  she  called  his  attention  to  it, 
hut  Cousin  Ed  only  shifted  his  chew  of  tobacco  to  the  other 
cheek  and  said,  with  a  mischievous  wink,  “How  can  I  tell 
where  one  sweet  thing  ends  and  another  begins?” 

Mi  ss  Maud  Dawson  cornered  Cousin  Noah  and  pressed  the 
sticky  candy  into  his  hand  and  he  had  to  start  pulling  it  to 
keep  it  from  sticking.  However,  he  was  so  slow,  it  finally 
bebame  a  gooey  mess  and  Miss  Maud  had  to  scrape  part  of 
it  from  his  hand  with  a  knife.  The  rest  of  it  was  soaked 
loose  in  a  basin  while  Cousin  Noah  looked  on,  his  small 
puckered  mouth  turned  up  into  a  whistle  of  a  smile,  his 
expression  that  of  a  small  boy  caught  stealing  jam. 

Ruth’s  brown  eyes  were  large  with  excitement  and  her 

cheeks  unusually  pink  as  she  pulled  taffy  with  Arcian  Hay 

who  had  been  casting  sheep’s-  eyes  at  her  at  the  different 

*  ^ 

gatherings. 

There  were  ten  couples  in  all  and  many  of  them  went  out 
into  the  yard  to  do  the  pulling.  It  was  a  quiet  evening  and 
the  moon  hung  like  a  great  lantern  in  the  ceiling  of  the  sky. 
When  the  candy  began  to  pull  with  difficulty,  it  was  twisted 
and  braided,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  put  on  freshly  but- 
*  tered  plates  to  harden.  Then  the  games  began:  spin  the  plate, 
fruit  basket  upset,  and  post  office.  Mother  wouldn’t  let  us 
children  play  post  office  because  it  was  a  kissing  game,  and 
she  tried  to  catch  Father’s  eye  when  Cousin  Ed  chose  Cousin 
Ethel,  and  again  later  when  he  delivered  his  kiss  amid  cheers 
and  laughter. 
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But  Mother’s  attention  was  soon  attracted  elsewhere.  Uncle 
Jonathan  had  chosen  a  pretty  school  teacher  from  across  the 
brakes,  not  knowing  her  regular  admirer  was  present,  and 
deciding  he  should  have  more  than  one  letter  in  the  mail, 
continued  delivering  kisses  until  the  fist  of  the  admirer  can¬ 
celled  the  last  stamp. 

In  spite  of  his  bleeding  nose,  Uncle  Jonathan  exchanged 
blows  with  his  opponent  until  they  were  separated.  This 
broke  up  the  party.  Ruth  and  Father  stood  at  the  front  door 
telling  the  guests  “good-night”  while  Mother  and  Aunt  Jennie 
took  Uncle  Jonathan  to  the  kitchen  and  tried  to  wash  the  blood 
spots  from  his  shirt  and  tie.  “No  one’s  going  to  tell  me  who 
I  can  kiss  and  can’t  kiss,”  he  insisted. 

“He  didn’t  say  anything,  only  with  his  fists,”  Mother 
reminded  him. 

“No,”  Uncle  Jonathan  agreed,  “he  didn’t  say  anything,  and 
I  couldn’t  make  him  swallow  his  words,  so  I  made  him  swal¬ 
low  a  few  teeth,  instead.  Anyway,  the  kiss  was  worth  it,”  he 
added,  stretching  his  mouth  up  into  a  grin  in  spite  of  his  flat¬ 
tened  nose. 

“I’m  glad  the  preacher  wasn’t  here,”  Mother  said  to  Aunt 
Jennie  who  continued  rubbing  a  stubborn  spot  in  disapprov¬ 
ing  silence.  However,  Mother  seemed  more  concerned  about 
the  pale  blue  blood-spotted  tie  having  been  one  Grandma 
Lawson  had  sent  Uncle  Jonathan  for  Christmas.  It  was  almost 
like  a  sacrilege. 

Father  came  to  the  door  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand  and  told 
us  it  was  time  for  evening  worship,  but  Uncle  Jonathan,  not 
feeling  in  a  religious  mood,  excused  himself  and  went  to  bed. 

We  did  the  same  as  soon  as  Father  finished  reading  a 
chapter  in  the  Bible.  Father’s  office  was  still  in  Lawson’s 
bedroom  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  back  of  the  room  in  which 
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we  three  girls  slept.  The  stairway,  which  had  no  bannisters, 
dropped  directly  from  the  bedroom  floor  to  the  hall  below, 
a  partition  on  one  side,  a  long  narrow  strip  of  floor  on  the 
other  where  Father  had  built  in  medicine  shelves  when 
his  downstairs  office  was  turned  into  a  bedroom  for  the 
Goodwins. 

Uncle  Jonathan  often  told  us  the  story  of  Blue  Beard.  “Old 
Raw  Head  and  Bloody  Bones”  he  called  him,  adding  more 
gruesome  details  each  time  lie  told  it,  and  although  Mother 
assured  us  that,  like  the  other  things  he  told,  it  was  a  “revised 
version,”  we  never  went  down  the  stairs  after  dark  that  we 
didn’t  feel  that  Old  Raw  Head  was  right  at  our  heels,  no 
matter  how  fast  we  descended. 

One  night  about  midnight,  terrible  cries,  yowls,  and  hisses 
came  from  the  closet  in  which  Bonapart  was  supposed  to  be 
reposing.  We  jumped  from  our  beds  and  ran  for  the  stairs, 
but  Lawson,  being  nearest,  got  there  first,  in  fact,  sooner  than 
he  had  expected,  and  as  he  stepped  off  into  space,  he  grabbed 
whatever  he  could  reach  from  either  side,  which  happened 
to  be  Father’s  grips. 

Father  and  Mother  heard  the  commotion  above  and  the 
swift  heavy  bumping  on  the  steps,  and  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  just  as  Lawson,  followed  by  two  fighting  cats, 
landed  in  the  hallway,  his  legs  crossed  under  him,  Father’s 
medical  grip  clutched  tightly  in  one  hand,  his  emergency 
case  in  the  other. 

Before  Father  could  lift  him,  Lawson  was  up  on  his  feet, 
and  Mother,  seeing  that  no  bones  had  been  broken,  released 
the  breath  she  had  been  holding,  and  remarked,  “Well,  at 
least  he  came  prepared.”  Then  as  we  started  back  up  the 
stairs,  she  shook  her  head  and  added,  “Just  when  I  thought 
I  could  quit  worrying.  If  it  isn’t  one  thing,  it’s  another.” 
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She  had  stopped  worrying  about  Cousin  Ethel  and  Ed  since 
Miss  Luella’s  death.  Cousin  Ed  never  went  to  her  dugout 

when  she  was  alone  but  he  did  court  her  more  openly  now 

* 

that  he  was  free  to  marry. 

“I  told  Ethel  we’d  put  the  big  pot  in  the  little  one  and  they 
could  be  married  here  in  the  parlor,”  Mother  told  Father  one 
evening.  Then  she  added,  “Cousin  Ed  will  make  her  a  good 
husband  but  I  guess  I’m  kind  of  old-fashioned  about  mar¬ 
riage;  once  would  be  enough  for  me.” 

There  followed  a  silence  so  deep  we  could  almost  hear 
what  Father  was  thinking.  He  knew  Mother  was  trying  to 
get  a  rise  out  of  him  but  he  wouldn’t  give  her  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  he  was  aware  of  the  implication. 

Cousin  Ethel  and  Ed  were  married  in  our  parlor  one  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  on  a  sunny,  June  day  and  the  house  was  filled 
to  overflowing  with  relatives  and  friends. 

Father,  who  had  been  up  all  night  with  a  patient,  got  home 
just  in  time  to  change  his  clothes  and  insisted  on  dressing 
from  skin  out  while  the  preacher  waited  to  begin  the  cere¬ 
mony.  Mother,  rushing  here  anxl  there  and  trying  to  hurry 
Father,  remarked,  “You  can’t  hurry  Mr.  Willie.  He  is  the 
most  particular  and  deliberate  person  I  have  ever  known.  If 
he  had  to  officiate  at  a  shotgun  wedding,  he’d  keep  the  whole 
party  waiting  until  he  painted  the  gun  white.” 

There  was  a  sad  expression  on  Aunt  Jennie’s  face  during 
the  ceremony.  We  had  wondered  why  she  hadn’t  married, 
until  Mother  told  us  that  she  had  given  up  her  sweetheart  in 
Kentucky  because  his  family  were  Mormons  and  her  family 
disapproved.  Then  Grandma  Lawson  had  become  an  invalid 
and  Aunt  Jennie  had  given  up  everything  to  care  for  her. 
She  seemed  now  to  get  most  of  her  happiness  in  sharing  the 
happiness  of  others. 
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Mother  had  also  stopped  worrying  about  Uncle  Jonathan 
and  his  love  affairs.  “He  always  changes  girls  before  it 
gets  too  serious,”  she  remarked  to  Aunt  Jennie  one  day. 

But  Uncle  Jonathan  fooled  her.  He  went  back  and  taught 
the  same  school  he  had  taught  the  year  before,  and  boarded 
and  roomed  with  the  Angell  family  again,  and  just  as  Lawson 
and  I  were  beginning  to  get  used  to  calling  the  oldest  daugh¬ 
ter  “Aunt  Rose”  instead  of  “Aunt  Emma,”  a  letter  came, 
along  about  the  middle  of  the  school  year.  “Dear  Annie  and 
All,”  it  said.  “Well,  I’m  going  to  marry  an  Angell.  Not  the 
one  you  think,  but  her  younger  sister,  May,  and  she’s  really 
an  angel.  I  would  even  spell  her  name  with  one  /  if  it  didn’t 
seem  a  bit  sacrilegious  to  knock  the  4  ’ell’  out  of  an  angel.  She 
has  neither  wings  nor  a  halo,  and  I  don’t  think  many  angels 
have  freckles,  but  she’s  just  the  kind  of  angel  I  like — gets  up 
in  the  air  about  things  sometimes,  and  / lies  off  the  handle 
often  enough  to  keep  things  interesting,  but  I’m  in  my  seventh 
heaven  when  she  is  around,  which  is  most  of  the  time,  since 
she  is  one  of  my  pupils.” 

Mother  smiled  when  she  read  the  letter  and  said  she’d 
believe  it  when  she  saw  it. 

Lawson  and  I  thought  he  should  have  said  “second  heav¬ 
en,”  since  she  was  his  second  angel,  judging  from  all  his 
letters  and  talk  about  “Aunt  Rose.”  But  the  following  July 
when  he  brought  his  bride  to  the  Panhandle,  we  did  our  best 
not  to  embarrass  her  by  calling  her  “Aunt  Rose,4’  and  usually 
succeeded  in  calling  her  both,  and  sometimes  “Aunt  Emma,” 
besides.  But  she  only  smiled  and  we  finally  ended  up  by 
calling  her  mostly  “say.” 

She  and  Uncle  Jonathan  stayed  at  our  house  until  their 
dugout  was  made  livable  for  two.  Aunt  May  had  brought 
many  feminine  touches  with  her,  but  coming  from  a  large 
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family  and  having  lived  in  a  large  house,  she  was  lonesome 
in  her  one-room  dugout. 

Uncle  Jonathan  decided  to  give  up  teaching  and  spend  all 
his  time  farming,  and  he  often  discussed  new  methods  with 
Father.  He  told  him  of  Aunt  May’s  two  older  brothers, 
Charley  and  Ed,  who  farmed  on  a  big  scale  and  who,  like 
Father,  believed  in  the  Campbell  system.  They  had  already 
begun  substituting  motor  power  for  horses  in  the  planting 
and  harvesting  of  their  crops.  Charley,  convinced  there 
should  be  a  more  simple  way  of  conserving  moisture,  was 
turning  over  in  his  mind  an  idea  that  was  to  develop  later 
into  a  one-way  plow,  an  implement  that  would  leave  the 
ground-level  cloddy  on  top  so  it  would  not  blow,  and  at  the 
same  time  kill  the  weeds  with  its  shallow  plowing,  a  method 
that  would  make  it  possible  for  a  large  area  to  be  cultivated 
quickly  before  the  scant  moisture  was  gone,  perhaps  turning 
as  many  as  eighty  acres  a  day. 

It  seemed  strange  for  Uncle  Jonathan  to  know  so  much 
about  farming  for  we  had  often  heard  him  tell  his  first  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  Angell  farm.  He  had  slept  in  the  hayloft  one 
summer  while  helping  them  with  their  harvesting.  Something 
kept  biting  him  and  every  time  he  mashed  it  between  his 
fingers  it  seemed  to  bite  still  harder.  The  next  morning  he 
captured  one  of  the  pests  and  was  told  it  wasn’t  an  insect,  but 
a  sandbur.  He  had  seen  cockleburs  in  Kentucky,  but  had 
never  slept  with  one. 
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Dolly  and  Mr.  Willie  Run  for  Office 


CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 


♦  W  itii  the  beginning  of  the  third  year 

on  the  prairie,  things  began  to  look  more  promising.  Father 
had  proved  to  he  right  in  selecting  milo  and  broomcorn  and 
wheat  as  the  main  crops.  There  had  been  plenty  of  moisture 
and  it  looked  for  once  as  if  everyone  in  the  colony  would 
have  products  to  sell,  as  well  as  a  supply  of  feed  for  the  live¬ 
stock  during  the  coming  winter. 

The  blackeyed  peas  he  had  helped  Lawson  and  me  plant 
had  grown  in  abundance.  He  had  seen  that  we  hoed  them 
regularly  and  when  the  peas  had  dried  on  the  vines  and  it 
was  time,  to  harvest  them,  he  surprised  us  with  another  one 
of  his  original  ideas.  He  showed  us  how  to  tie  them  up  in  a 
horse  blanket  like  a  bundle  of  wash,  then  told  us  to  jump  up 
and  down  on  them  to  break  open  the  shells. 

When  they  were  shattered  enough  to  fall  away  from  the 
peas,  we  caught  the  four  corners  of  the  blanket  and  tossed  the 
peas  up  and  down  in  the  wind  until  the  hulls  blew  away  and 
only  the  peas  and  very  small  particles  of  hull  remained. 

One  day  when  Father  was  not  present  we  were  tossing  them 
too  vigorously,  and  many  of  the  peas  went  over  the  edge  of 
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the  blanket  with  the  hulls.  Knowing  that  the  more  peas  we 
tossed  overboard,  the  fewer  we  would  have  to  sift  through  our 
fingers  later  and  remove  the  small  bits  of  debris,  we  grinned 
at  each  other  and  kept  on  tossing.  When  all  the  larger  hulls 
had  blown  away,  we  covered  the  spilled  peas  with  dirt, 
hoping,  as  Mother  said  about  doctors,  to  bury  our  mistakes. 

We  had  forgotten  the  incident  when  one  Sunday  we  re¬ 
turned  from  church  and  were  following  Father  across  the  side 
yard  to  the  house,  when  he  paused  suddenly  and  all  of  us 
came  to  an  abrupt  stop  behind  him. 

“Miss  Annie,”  he  exclaimed,  “what’s  this  you  have  planted 
so  thick  here  in  the  side  yard?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  it  could  be,  Mr.  Willie,”  Mother  said, 
bending  over  to  observe  the  discovery  more  closely.  “Maybe 
it’s  a  new  kind  of  weed.” 

Lois,  seeing  the  guilty  look  exchanged  between  me  and 
Lawson,  and  guessing  what  had  happened,  piped  up  with,  “Be 
sure  your  sins  will  find  you  out.”  Father,  giving  us  a  swift, 
look,  his  mouth  drawn  into  a  stern  straight  line,  seemed  to 
think  of  no  more  fitting  words,,  and  went  silently  into  the 
house. 

Mother  was  glad  to  have  Lawson  and  me  busy  at  anything 
that  would  cause  us  to  abandon  our  snake  hunting  for  awhile. 
We  didn’t  realize  how  it  distressed  her  until  we  heard  her 
talking  to  Father  after  Dixie’s  tragic  death.  “It  could  have 
been  one  of  the  children,  especially  Lawson  or  Georgia.  I 
wish  Jonathan  hadn’t  encouraged  them.” 

Father  didn’t  say  anything  for  a  little  while,  then  lie  said, 
“Someone  has  to  kill  them.  You  would  still  be  running  on  to 
them  unexpectedly,  even  in  the  yard,  if  they  hadn’t  been 
thinned  out.  The  children  know  how  to  be  careful.” 

Many  changes  were  taking  place  in  the  colony.  A  majority 
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of  the  settlers  who  had  lived  in  dugouts,  and  who  decided  to 
stay  after  they  proved  up  their  claims,  built  two  or  three-room 
sod  or  frame  houses  and  used  the  dugout  for  a  storm  cellar. 

Aunt  Nona,  realizing  that  her  health  was  rapidly  failing, 
decided  she  wanted  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  days  in  Kentucky. 
What  seemed  to  trouble  her  most  was  having  to  leave  Brother 
Willie.  Uncle  Eddie  sold  their  claim  and  Father  went  with 
them  as  far  as  Hooker,  knowing  he  would  not  see  her  again 
and  wanting  to  be  with  her  as  long  as  possible. 

Cousin  Ethel  and  Ed  went  to  Kentucky  to  live  a  short  time 
afterward.  Aunt  Jennie  proved  up  her  claim  and  went  to 
teach  a  country  school  near  Richfield,  Kansas. 

Ruth  and  Lois  were  ready  for  the  eighth  grade,  and  since 
the  required  subjects  were  not  taught  at  Richland  Center, 
they  went  to  Guymon,  Oklahoma,  to  attend  school  there. 
Mother  spent  the  summer  getting  their  clothes  ready. 

Brother  Goodwin  still  spent  most  of  his  time  meditating 
while  the  Baptists  planted  and  harvested  his  crops,  but  all  of 
them  agreed  that  he  was  a  good^  minister. 

Baptists  being  in  the  majority,  and  having  Brother  Good¬ 
win  as  a  steady  preacher,  the  sermons  preached  at  the  school- 
house  were  almost  all  Baptist  sermons.  Mrs.  Goodwin  came 
every  Sunday  and  brought  baby  Daniel  who  added  his  Amen 
squeals  and  gurgles  to  his  father’s  oratory.  The  members 
took  turns  inviting  them  to  Sunday  dinner. 

When  churches  of  other  denominations  held  their  services 
at  the  schoolhouse,  Mother  always  went,  but  once  when  Father 
was  advocating  some  of  their  teachings  1  heard  Mother  re¬ 
mark,  “Oh,  1  guess  it’s  all  right  to  get  into  heaven  by  the 
back  door  if  that’s  the  way  they  want  to  do  it,  but  why  not 
do  it  the  right  way.” 
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Aunt  Ada  surprised  the  colony,  and  I  think  herself  as  well, 
with  twin  girls. 

It  was  a  good  thing  that  Lawson  and  I  had  learned  that 
Father  was  not  entirely  responsible  for  the  distribution  of 
babies  before  this  event  took  place,  increasing  their  family 
of  five  children  to  seven.  We  would  have  thought  Father  had 
gone  a  little  too  far  in  his  letting-others-come-first  idea. 

Lawson  had  now  lost  interest  in  having  a  baby  sister  or 
brother,  but  I  would  walk  the  three  and  a  half  miles  to  play 
with  the  twins,  Ruth  and  Ruby,  any  time  Mother  would  let 
me  go.  Bessie  and  Gracie,  who  were  just  younger  than  1, 
were  as  pleased  as  if  Santa  Claus  had  come  in  July.  They 
played  with  the  babies  as  if  they  were  dolls,  and  when  I  was 
there,  they  sometimes  gave  me  my  choice,  though  it  meant 
very  little  since  the  twins  looked  exactly  alike.  Aunt  Ada 
tied  different  colored  ribbons  on  them  to  tell  them  apart,  then 
would  forget  which  one  wore  the  pink  and  which  the  blue.  1 
It  made  little  difference  as  long  as  one  didn’t  get  a  double 
dose  of  castoria. 

Lawson  did  a  man’s  work  in  tlie  fields  all  summer.  Mother 
didn’t  seem  to  worry  so  much  about  it  now  that  he  was  almost 
twelve.  He  had  less  time  to  play  than  ever  before  and  Father 
followed  at  his  heels  every  chance  he  got,  but  his  practice  .  * 
increased  as  the  country  became  more  thickly  settled.  The 
days  and  nights  were  not  long  enough  at  times  for  him  to  get 
it  all  attended  to.  Though  he  didn’t  like  to  be  rushed  himself, 
he  sometimes  tried  to  hurry  Dolly  with  unsatisfactory  results. 
She  had  a  mind  of  her  own  and  was  unpredictable.  She  would 
trot  along  for  miles  at  an  even  pace,  but  if  she  decided  to  stop, 
nothing  could  move  her.  Father  pushed  and  pulled  and  some¬ 
times  fought  her,  but  she  fought  right  back,  rearing  and  paw¬ 
ing  and  never  budging  an  inch  forward.  Sometimes  he  had  tq 
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build  a  fire  under  her  to  get  her  started,  then  she  would  run 
until  he  had  difficulty  in  stopping  her. 

But  though  he  had  his  ups  and  downs  with  Dolly,  he 
wouldn’t  have  traded  her  for  any  two  horses,  that  is,  until 
after  his  experience  as  a  candidate  for  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

He  was  nominated  before  he  knew  of  it  and  even  though 
he  explained  that  he  couldn’t  leave  his  work  to  campaign,  the 
committee  insisted  that  his  name  he  left  on  the  ballot.  When 
he  told  Mother  about  it  she  was  anything  hut  encouraging. 

“Mr.  Willie,  you  know  that  no  one  will  vote  for  you,”  she 
reminded  him.  “The  people  around  here  have  too  much  sense 
to  send  their  only  doctor  away  for  a  month  or  two,  and  you 
know  it.” 

Father  didn’t  even  argue  the  matter,  just  sent  away  and  had 
some  cards  printed,  and  started  handing  them  out  to  everyone 
he  passed  on  his  way  to  and  from  calls. 

It  wasn’t  long  until  Dolly  was  stopping  without  Father  pull¬ 
ing  the  lines,  every  time  another  vehicle  approached.  Father 
thought  it  was  smart  and  would, smile  broadly  every  time  he 
told  about  it.  Besides  handing  out  the  cards,  he  also  wrote  a 
few  letters  to  Baptists  and  doctors  in  the  county  and  a  political 
rally  was  held  at  Carthage,  twelve  miles  west.  Six  of  Hooker’s 
public-minded  Republican  citizens  drove  to  the  rally,  stop¬ 
ping  at  our  house  for  a  chicken  dinner  on  the  way. 

The  county  was  rather  equally  divided  politically,  but  with 
Father’s  opponent  being  a  Baptist,  too,  and  the  patients  and 
their  friends  refusing  to  vote  for  a  doctor  they  said  they 
couldn’t  do  without,  Father  was  defeated  by  a  few  votes. 

Everyone  knew  this  but  Dolly.  She  continued  slowing 
down  and  stopping  for  each  vehicle  they  passed  in  spite  of 
Father’s  clucks,  shouts,  and  flopping  of  the  lines.  To  Father 
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it  was  no  longer  smart  or  amusing  and  lie  soon  began  to  pick 
less  traveled  roads  for  his  calls. 

Mother  had  little  to  say  on  the  subject,  but  she  went  about 
with  an  “I  told  you  so”  look  on  her  face,  and  I  heard  her 
remark  to  Aunt  Jennie  one  day  when  they  were  laughing 
about  Dolly  stopping  beside  each  conveyance,  “I  do  believe, 
that  next  to  Mr.  Willie,  Dolly  is  the  most  stubborn  creature 
I  ever  saw.” 
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Mr.  Willie  Gets  to  tlie  Seat  of  tlie  Trouble 


CHAPTER  SIXTEEN 


*  MOTHER  said,  Father  bought  every¬ 

thing  new  that  he  heard  about,  whether  it  was  a  corn  husker, 
a  potato  peeler,  or  a  Turkish  bath.  Mother  wouldn’t  let  him 
experiment  on  her  or  us  children,  so  he  usually  had  to  try  out 
all  the  new  things  on  himself.  She  didn’t  even  like  to  take  his 
sample  medicine. 

When  Father  lighted  the  small  heater  in  his  rubberized 
Turkish  bath  box  and  put  on  the  hood  that  completely  covered 
his  face,  except  for  the  two  eye  holes  that  made  him  look  life 
a  cross  between  a  mottled  Ku  Klux  Klansman  and  a  jack-i li¬ 
the  box,  Mother  said  she  knew  something  was  going  to  hap¬ 
pen,  she  felt  it  in  her  bones.  And  something  did  happen, 
though  it  was  Father  who  really  felt  it,  and  not  in  his  bones. 
The  steaming  seemed  to  concentrate  mostly  in  one  spot,  and 
he  had  to  sit  on  a  cushion  for  several  days. 

But  even  this  didn’t  discourage  Father.  His  next  invest¬ 
ment  was  a  horseless  carriage,  an  Oldsmobile  that  aroused  the 
interest  of  the  entire  neighborhood.  It  was  a  secondhand  car. 
Father  saw  it  advertised  in  a  medical  journal,  a  picture  of  the 
lady  doctor  who  owned  it  seated  under  the  steering  liar.  The 
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car  looked  more  like  a  carriage  with  rubber-tired  wheels  than 
anything  else,  and  the  lady  was  as  unupholstered  and  un¬ 
adorned  as  the  vehicle.  Mother  said  Father  thought  she  was 
one  of  the  attachments  that  went  with  the  car,  judging  from 
the  way  he  watched  for  its  coming. 

When  the  news  got  about  that  it  had  arrived,  people  were 
more  interested  in  it  than  in  a  new  baby.  Babies  were  be¬ 
coming  so  plentiful  that  when  one  of  a  family  of  nine  was 
asked  at  school  to  name  the  state  bird  of  Kansas,  he  answered 
without  hesitation,  “The  Stork.” 

No  directions  having  come  with  the  car,.  Father,  Cousin 
Noah,  and  Uncle  Jonathan  pushed  it  out  and  faced  it  south  on 
a  long  stretch  of  road.  Father  eased  himself  under  the  steer¬ 
ing  bar,  and  the  innocent  bystanders  lined  up  at  the  side  of 
the  road  as  if  for  a  race.  There  was  a  sputtering,  popping 
noise,  and  Father  bounded  down  the  road,  as  Mother  said, 
“like  a  jack  rabbit  that  had  accidentally  sat  down  on  a 
cactus.” 

The  horses  that  had  been  standing  unconcerned  in  the  bam 
lot,  hearing  the  noise  and  seeing  the  “carriage”  galloping 
along  without  anything  pulling  it,  went  into  a  tail  spin  and 
almost  broke  through  the  barbed  wire  fence. 

“I  don’t  blame  them,”  Uncle  Jonathan  said  with  a  chuckle. 
“How  would  we  feel  if  we  saw  a  pair  of  overalls  walking 
down  the  road  without  a  man  in  them?” 

Father,  not  knowing  how  to  turn  around,  had  to  circle  the 
whole  section  before  turning  into  the  driveway  that  led  to  the 
barn.  He  managed  to  make  the  turn  and  miss  the  chickens 
that  were  scattering  in  every  direction,  and  with  hands  tense 
on  the  steering  rod,  and  shouts  of  “Whoa!”  and  “Stop!”  he 
found  the  switch  just  as  the  two  front  wheels  went  through  the 
side  of  the  barn. 
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Mother  had  stayed  in  the  house  and  watched  through  the 
windows.  She  insisted  it  was  safer,  and  besides,  she  didn’t 
want  to  see  what  was  going  to  happen,  when  it  happened.  But 
when  she  heard  the  crash,  she  lushed  out  to  see  if  Father 
were  hurt. 

“Well,”  she  remarked,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  “I’ve  heard 
of  people  who  couldn’t  hit  the  side  of  a  barn,  but  it  seems 
that  Mr.  Willie  can.” 

Father  continued  to  have  trouble  with  his  car,  now  and 
then,  and  since  he  didn’t  understand  its  internal  workings 
like  he  did  those  of  the  human  body,  he  would  either  walk 
to  the  nearest  farm  house  and  ask  to  be  pulled  home  behind  a 
wagon,  or  wait  in  the  car  until  someone  came  along. 

One  day  I  went  for  the  mail  and  found  a  picture  post  card 
addressed  to  him.  On  it  was  the  picture  of  a  man  pushing  an 
automobile  up  a  hill,  and  a  verse  that  Mother  read  aloud  to 
a  crowd  as  Father  looked  down  . his  nose.  It- said: 

Willie  bought  an  automobile 
Which  he  pushed  up  every  rise, 

Now  he  never  takes  it  out 
Until  he  needs  the  exercise. 

When  the  weather  was  extra  cold,  Father  left  the  car  in 
the  shed  and  drove  Dolly,  for  the  buggy  with  its  top  and  side 
curtains  afforded  him  more  protection.  Mother  would  heat 
the  gray  stone  foot-warmer  scorching  hot  and  wrap  it  in  an 
old  blanket  for  him  to  put  under  his  feet,  and  with  news¬ 
papers  around  his  chest,  under  his  heavy  overcoat,  and  his 
thick  fur-lined  lap  robe  tucked  about  him,  he  went  out  in  all 
kinds  of  weather. 

When  there  was  snow  and  no  visible  roads  to  follow,  he 
figured  his  directions  from  the  position  of  the  sun,  and  if 
the  sun  was  not  shining,  he  left  it  to  Dolly  to  find  the  way 
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home.  At  night,  Mother  hung  a  lantern  from  the  upstairs 
window  just  as  she  had  always  done.  But  sometimes  it  was 
too  stormy  to  even  start  home,  and  Father  stayed  all  night  at 
the  patient’s  home,  usually  dozing  in  a  chair  at  the  bedside. 

One  day  a  neighbor,  who  lived  several  miles  away,  bor¬ 
rowed  Father’s  car  and  had  a  picture  made  sitting  under  the 
steering  gear  with  his  family  of  seven  arranged  in  layers 
about  him. 

Other  settlers  who  were  lucky  enough  to  have  raised  crops 
invested  their  money  in  a  “gasoline  buggy”  too,  the  result  of 
which  was  an  increase  in  accident  cases  for  Father. 

Mr.  Burton,  who  lived  across  the  brakes  several  miles  south 
of  our  claim,  bought  a  later  model  than  Father’s,  and  had 
scarcely  learned  to  steer  it  when  his  wife  got  a  chicken  bone 
caught  in  her  throat. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Burton  found  he  could  not  remove  the  bone, 
he  decided  he  needed  the  help  of  a  doctor.  He  boosted  Mrs. 
Burton’s  one  hundred  eighty  pounds  into  the  back  seat  of  the 
new  car,  cranked  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  jumped  into  the 
front  seat  and  started  across  the  prairie  at  breakneck  speed, 
part  of  the  time  in  the  two  untravelled,  grass-grown  tracks 
that  was  called  a  road,  and  part  of  the  time,  out. 

He  was  hard  of  hearing  and  the  wind  was  strong  in  his 
face,  discouraging  conversation  from  the  rear  even  if  the 
bone  had  not  inhibited  Mrs.  Burton’s  power  of  speech.  Going 
at  a  speed  of  fifty  miles  an  hour,  he  hit  a  cow  trail.  Neither 
turning  his  head  nor  decreasing  his  speed,  he  went  bouncing 
on  his  way  until  he  reached  our  house. 

When  he  jumped  out  and  turned  to  help  his  wife  from  the 
rear  seat,  he  acted  so  strangely  that  Father  went  out  to  see 
what  the  trouble  was. 

“I  guess  I  lost  Mrs.  Burton  on  the  way,”  he  said,  taking  ofl 
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his  misshapen  hat  and  scratching  his  head.  “You’d  better  go 
back  with  me,  Doc,  to  look  for  her.  She  may  need  you  worse 
than  ever,  and  I  may  need  you  worse  than  she  does,  after  she 
gets  through  with  me,”  he  added  with  a  halfhearted  smile. 

Father  rode  back  with  him  and  they  found  her  sitting  at 
the  side  of  the  road,  too  angry  to  speak  for  a  moment. 

“Maybe  it’s  a  good  thing  she  has  a  bone  in  her  throat  and 
can’t  speak  her  mind,”  Mr.  Burton  said  half  jokingly.  “May¬ 
be  we’d  better  leave  it  in  till  she  cools  off  a  leetle  bit,  Doc.” 

“I  don’t  have  any  bones  in  my  throat,”  screeched  Mrs. 
Burton,  almost  choking  on  her  words  and  holding  up  a  small 
wjiite  object.  “When  Bill  hit  that  cattle  trail,  I  was  thrown  in 
the  air,  and  when  I  came  down,  the  car  was  gone.  I  sat  down 
hard  enough  to  jolt  anything  loose.  You  can  just  take  me 
home,”  she  finished,  dusting  off  her  skirts  as  she  eased  her 
heavy  figure  from  the  ground. 

“I  guess  we’d  better  take  Doc  back  home  first,”  Mr.  Burton 
suggested,  holding  open  the  car  door.  And  Father  was  re¬ 
turned  home,  minus  both  a  medical  and  a  mileage  fee. 

“Poor  Mr.  Burton,”  Mother  said  with  an  amused  twinkle 
in  her  eye.  “Mrs.  Burton’s  other  two  husbands  died  before 
she  had  time  to  discover  all  their  faults,  and  it  keeps  him 
busy  trying  to  live  up  to  the  good  qualities  of  both.” 

“Now,  Miss  Annie,”  Father  reproved,  “Mrs.  Burton  could 
have  died  from  either  the  bone  or  the  accident,  or  both.” 

“The  last  time  she  was  sick,  she  told  me  she  didn’t  care  if 
she  did  die,”  Mother  answered,  “and  when  I  said  to  her,  ‘You 
know  you  wouldn’t  want  to  die  and  leave  your  husband  and 
your  family,’  she  said,  ‘Yes  I  would;  I  have  more  and  better 
of  both  in  the  other  world,  than  I  have  in  this.’  ” 

Father  wrestled  with  a  smile  for  a  moment,  then  remarked, 
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“I  noticed  that  she  struggled  awfully  hard  to  keep  from  it,  the 
last  lime  she  had  an  attack.” 

He  and  Mother  often  laughed  at  Cousin  Tom  Jeff’s  experi¬ 
ence  with  his  new  car.  lie  couldn’t  wait  to  buy  one,  “just  to 
tinker  with,  if  nothing  else,”  he  said,  and  one  morning  his 
family  watched  him  start  out  on  his  first  trip  to  “break  the 
critter  in.”  By  evening,  he  hadn’t  returned  and  his  wife  was 
beginning  to  feel  uneasy  when  a  neighbor  drove  up  in  front 
of  the  house. 

“I’ve  got  kind  of  bad  news  for  you,”  the  neighbor  said.  “I 
passed  Tom  Jeff  about  two  miles  back,  with  the  car  turned 
over  and  him  under  it.  A  crowd  had  gathered,  but  we  couldn’t 
tfell  if  he  was  hurt  much.  He  wouldn’t  let  anyone  touch  either 
him  or  the  car.  He  just  kept  saying  over  and  over,  4Go  get 
Ma,  go  get  Ma.  Tell  her  to  bring  a  wagon  and  a  cot  and  take 
me  home.’  ” 

“He  didn’t  feel  good  last  night;  he  had  to  take  a  pill,” 
Cousin  Carrie  said  in  a  worried  tone  of  voice  as  she  rushed 
here  and  there  getting  herself  and  the  cot  ready  while  the 
oldest  daughter,  Sophia,  telephoned  for  Father. 

Cousin  Carrie,  on  reaching  the  scene  of  the  accident,  found 
Cousin  Tom  Jeff  still  in  the  same  position,  the  same  set  look 
of  distress  on  his  face. 

“Have  them  bring  the  cot  up  close,  Ma,”  he  whispered,  as 
Cousin  Carrie  bent  over  him.  Every  breath  was  a  moan  or  a 
groan  as  the  men  placed  the  cot  at  his  side  and  lifted  him 
gently  onto  it. 

Father  was  waiting  at  his  house  when  they  carried  him  in, 
and  stepped  forward  to  feel  his  pulse  as  soon  as  the  cot  was 
placed  on  the  living  room  floor. 

“Get  everybody  out  of  the  room,”  Cousin  Tom  Jeff  whis¬ 
pered,  “everybody  but  you  and  Ma.” 
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When  the  room  was  cleared  he  eased  himself  carefully  into 
a  sitting  position,  lowered  his  head,  and  looking  up  from 
under  his  heavy  eyebrows  said,  “I  want  a  bath,  Ma.” 

“You’re  not  going  to  die.  You  don’t  need  a  bath,”  she  said. 

“You  don’t  know  how  much  I  need  one,”  he  said  emphat¬ 
ically.  “Get  me  another  pair  of  pants.  The  car  hardly 
touched  me  when  it  turned  over,  but  it  sure  scared  the  stuffin’ 
out  of  me.” 

When  Father  returned  home  and  was  telling  Mother  about 
it,  he  chuckled  and  said,  “They  had  to  burn  his  britches.” 

Mother,  who  up  till  then  had  only  punctuated  his  story 
with  a  laugh  now  and  then,  could  contain  herself  no  longer. 
aSo  he  burned  his  britches  behind  him!”  she  said  with  an 
amused  nod. 

Father  laughed,  then  said  in  a  more  serious  tone,  “I  knew 
as  soon  as  I  saw  him  that  he  hadn’t  lost  any  blood;  his  dace 
was  quite  flushed.” 

“Flushed!”  Mother  exclaimed.  “Well — something  should 
have  been.” 
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1. 


Bonapart  Goes  to  Co  liege 


CHAPTER  SEVENTEEN 


M  other  missed  the  relatives  and  neigh¬ 
bors  who  moved  away  from  the  colony.  She  especially  missed 
Aunt  Jennie.  Then  when  Uncle  Jonathan  and  Aunt  May  and 
their  baby  girl  went  to  their  new  farm  house  near  Plains, 
Kansas,  she  was  the  only  member  of  the  Lawson  family  left 
in  the  Panhandle. 

Cousin  John  Marshall  and  his  family  moved  to  Fowler, 
Kansas.  The  colony  was  gradually  thinning  out. 

I  missed  Alma  Biggs  more  than  any  of  my  former  play¬ 
mates  when  she  went  away  to  attend  a  deaf  and  dumb  school. 
But  it  wasn’t  long  until  I,  too,  went  away  to  school. 

The  Panhandle  Agricultural  College  was  located  forty-two 
miles  southwest  of  our  claim,  at  Goodwell,  Oklahoma,  and 
one  by  one  as  we  finished  the  eighth  grade,  Father  enrolled 
us  there.  During  Ruth’s  and  Lois’  senior  year  in  high  school, 

we  were  all  four  there. 

\ 

Many  of  the  students  paid  their  expenses,  at  least  in  part, 
by  working  on  the  experimental  farm  connected  with  the 
college,  or  by  tying  broomcorn  into  brooms.  Others,  like 
us,  wrote  home  between  the  once-a-month  allowances  for  extra 
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money.  Mother  said  that  no  matter  how  careless  we  were 
about  writing,  she  knew  they  would  hear  from  one  of  us 
before  the  month  was  over.  We  didn’t  know  until  years  later 
that  Father  had  a  drawer  full  of  notes  of  the  different  patients 
who  owed  him,  but  rather  than  push  them  for  the  money,  he 
had  mortgaged  his  land  to  send  us  away  to  school. 

The  idea  of  girls  going  to  an  Agricultural  College,  at  first 
seemed  strange  to  Mother,  even  though  domestic  science  was 
especially  emphasized.  But  Father  said  a  little  horse  sense 
would  do  us  good,  since  Lois  thought  because  mules  didn’t 
have  colts,  a  muley  cow  was  one  that  couldn’t  have  calves, 
and  I  thought  animals  were  “thumped”  instead  of  “tapped” 
for  bloat,  because  I  had  seen  Father  thump,  or  tap,  on  a  chest 
or  distended  stomach.  Father  suggested  that  Lois  and  1  in¬ 
clude  Animal  Husbandry  in  our  list  of  subjects  at  the  school. 

The  only  buildings  on  the  campus  were  a  square  adminis¬ 
tration  building  of  red  brick,  a  blocked-cement  dormitory,  a 
silo  and  a  large  wooden  bam  in  which  a  broom  factory  was 
installed.  These  buildings,  though  plain  and  unadorned,  stood 
proudly  above  the  flatness  that  surrounded  them,  as  if  on 
tiptoe  to  peer  beyond  the  horizon  into  the  future. 

Ruth  and  Lois  roomed  together  in  the  dormitory,  and  I 
across  the  hall  with  a  Texas  girl  named  Wanda  Wilbanks. 
Wanda  looked  like  she  had  ripened  in  the  sun.  With  her 
well  rounded  figure  and  her  tanned  cheeks  shaded  by  her 
long  dark  lashes  and  straight  thick  eyebrows,  she  seemed  to 
radiate  health  and  fun.  She  said  she  had  been  born  on  a 
horse,  and  1,  remembering  the  babies  that  had  been  born  in 
buggies  and  wagons,  and  those  that,  as  Mother  had  said, 
“came  to  meet  Father  at  the  gate,”  thought  for  awhile  that 
she  really  had. 

Lawson  lived  with  one  of  the  young  professors  in  a  tent 
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on  the  campus,  but  ate  his  meals  with  us  in  the  dormitory 
dining  room. 

There  were  six  members  of  the  faculty,  four  men  and  two 
ladies.  Professor  Sanders  Whiting  Black,  the  president  of 
the  college,  with  his  thick  white  hair  and  mustache,  and 
sparkling  bright  eyes  under  heavy  black  brows,  was  as  lovable 
as  he  was  intelligent — a  “Foxy  Grandpa”  type  with  a  keen 
sense  of  humor  and  a  deep  love  of  his  “children,”  as  he 
called  us. 

Everyone  called  him  “Daddy  Black”  and  he  and  Mother 
Black  lived  in  a  suite  of  room  in  the  dormitory,  assuming 
the  role  of  parents  to  a  homesick  group  of  boys  and  girls, 
most  of  whom  had  never  been  away  from  home  before. 

Mother  Black  was  much  younger  than  Daddy  Black.  Her 
chestnut  hair  puffed  gracefully  above  her  smooth  forehead 
beneath  the  weight  of  two  heavy  coils  that  crowned  her  head. 
Her  trim  corseted  figure,  her  lovely  clothes,  and  her  air  of 
sweet  refinement  brought  a  touch  of  the  outside  world  to  us. 

And  when  their  son,  Don,  who  was  studying  to  be  a  doctor, 
came  from  K.U.  during  his  vacations  and  told  stories  of  big 
football  games  and  of  fraternity  and  sorority  dances  where 
girls  brought  their  slippers  in  satin  slipper  bags,  it  was  like 
'  a  fairy  story,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  some  day  I  was 
going  to  Kansas  University. 

He  told  Wanda  and  me  of  many  tricks  that  the  Phi  Betas 
played  on  their  pledges,  giving  us  ideas  that  his  father  would 
not  have  approved  of,  had  he  known. 

Wanda  was  not  afraid  of  man,  beast,  or  reptile.  One  day 
she  came  in  from  a  hike  across  the  prairie  with  three  small 
garter  snakes  in  a  jelly  glass,  and  not  finding  me  there,  went 
on  into  Ruth’s  and  Lois’  room  and  set  the  glass  on  their  study 
table.  When  we  went  back  to  get  it  later  the  glass  was  turned 
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on  its  side  and  the  snakes  were  gone. 

When  Ruth  and  Lois  learned  that  three  snakes  were  loose 
in  their  room,  they  forced  Wanda  and  me,  under  the  threat 
of  reporting  us,  to  sleep  with  them  that  night,  we  on  the  out¬ 
side  so  the  snakes  would  have  to  crawl  over  us  first,  thus 
giving  them  due  warning. 

Not  knowing  whose  room  the  snakes  might  turn  up  in,  we 
were  on  our  best  behavior  until  a  few  days  later,  when  all 
three  were  rounded  up  and  returned  to  the  wide  open  spaces. 

Then,  one  exceptionally  dull  Saturday,  Wanda  said,  “Let’s 
go  to  the  barber  shop  and  have  our  hair  cut  short  just  like 
the  boys  wear  theirs.  Some  girls  in  Texas  had  theirs  cut  that 
way  and  everyone  thought  they  looked  cute.” 

I  knew  that  ladies  were  not  supposed  to  enter  barber  shops, 
nor  even  glance  in  the  window  when  passing,  but  at  the  time 
it  seemed  an  excellent  idea,  and  before  we  could  change  our 
minds,  we  hurried  to  the  shop. 

Lois  thought  it  best  to  break  the  news  to  Mother  and  Father 
in  a  letter,  and  to  do  it  as  gently  as  possible.  She  told  them 
that  most  everyone  thought  1  looked  like  Father,  but  she 
thought  I  looked  more  like  a  turkey  than  anything  else. 

Mother  wrote  a  sweet  but  sorrowful  letter,  telling  me  how 
pretty  she  thought  my  hair  was,  and  how  lovingly  she  had 
cared  for  it  (failing  to  mention  the  saliva  she  had  used  to 
slick  it  back  into  smooth  pigtails)  and  how  she  cried  when  she 
heard  what  I  had  done. 

I  was  beginning  to  feel  weepy,  too,  when  I  picked  up  Fath¬ 
er’s  letter  and  read: 

“Dear  Daughter: 

I  was  sorry  to  learn  that  you  had  taken  it  upon  your¬ 
self  to  do  something  so  bold  and  unbecoming  to  a  lady, 
as  to  cut  your  hair.  Of  course,  it  isn’t  as  if  you  had  done 
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something  that  would  reflect  upon  your  character,  but  , 
you  should  have  consulted  your  Mother.'’ 

Lois,  who  had  read  the  letter  first,  fearing  I  would  feel 
too  badly,  scratched  out  consulted  and  wrote  insulted  above 
it,  which  helped  relieve  the  situation.  She  also  suggested  that 
we  have  our  shorn  locks  made  into  braids  to  encircle  our 
heads  where  the  ends  were  most  conspicuous,  so  we  knew 
we  had  at  least  one  practical  friend  in  our  time  of  need,  but 
we  didn’t  know  that  our  coronet  of  braids  was  to  start  a  new 
style  of  hairdress  in  the  school. 

When  I  told  Wanda  about  Bonapart  she  decided  immedi¬ 
ately  he  was  a  “numbskull”  and  needed  more  education,  and 
persuaded  me  to  slip  his  head  into  my  grip  on  my  next  trip 
home. 

We  kept  him  out  of  sight  until  Halloween,  then  we  bor¬ 
rowed  some  phosphorus  from  the  chemistry  laboratory  when 
no  one  was  about,  and  smeared  it  around  his  eyes  and  across 
his  teeth,  causing  his  face  to  light  up  in  the  dark  and  giving 
it  a  blinking,  smiling  appearance  (one  of  the  Phi  Betas’  glow- 
,  ing  ideas). 

When  all  the  lights  in  the  dormitory  were  out  except  a 
dim  one  in  the  hall,  Wanda  set  Bonapart’s  head  on  top  of 
mine  and  draped  it  and  me  in  a  sheet,  and  peeking  through 
a  narrow  opening,  I  went  from  room  to  room,  followed  by 
screams  and  scampering  feet. 

By  the  time  the  matron  appeared  on  the  scene,  Bonapart 
had  vanished  like  the  spirit  he  was  supposed  to  be,  and  he 
might  have  been  allowed  to  finish  his  education,  had  he  not 
made  another  appearance  the  following  night,  this  time  laid 
out  in  the  bed  of  Olive  Payne  who  was  having  a  late  date,  the 
phosphorus  still  gleaming  and  dancing  about  his  eyes  and 
teeth. 
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Her  blood  curdling  scream  brought  to  the  scene  not  only 
the  matron  but  the  rest  of  the  dormitory  would-be  sleepers. 

Wanda  and  I  were  asked  to  report  to  Daddy  Black’s  office 
next  morning.  After  he  had  told  us  all  the  serious  things  that 
could  happen  to  people  who  were  frightened,  he  told  me  that 
either  Bonapart  or  I,  would  have  to  go  home.  I  could  take 
my  choice. 

Knowing  that  Bonapart  would  be  more  apt  to  get  a  kind 
reception,  I  packed  him  in  a  wooden  box  and  mailed  him 
home. 

Mother  and  Father  hadn’t  missed  him,  and  great  was  their 
surprise  when  they  opened  the  box  and  saw  his  familiar  grin. 
1  wouldn’t  have  had  the  courage  to  grin,  but  Bonapart  had 
nothing  to  lose,  not  even  a  reputation. 

It  didn’t  take  Mother  and  Father  long  to  figure  out  what 
had  happened,  and  it  was  a  good  thing  for  me  that  several 
months  intervened  before  time  for  me  to  make  a  personal 
appearance. 
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We  Move  Mr.  Helligers  Leg 


CHAPTER  EIGHTEEN 


*  fter  nine  years  in  the  Panhandle, 

Mother  was  beginning  to  feel  her  home  was  really  her  own, 
when  Father  sprung  another  surprise  on  her. 

Father  had  sold  his  Olds  and  bought  a  Ford,  and  Dolly, 
after  having  “fought  a  good  fight  and  finished  her  course,” 
had  gone  to  greener  pastures. 

Lawson  and  I  were  still  in  school  at  Goodwell  and  Ruth 
and  Lois  were  teaching  country  schools  not  far  from  the 
claim.  Ruth  was  engaged  to  a  tall,  broad-shouldered,  young 
farmer  named  Arthur  Coy  who  was  in  her  class  at  Goodwell. 
His  black  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  reserved  manner  soon  captured 
her  heart. 

She  spent  all  of  her  week  ends  at  home  and  while  she  and 
Mother  were  busy  sewing  on  her  wedding  clothes  one  Satur¬ 
day,  Father  came  home  late  in  the  evening,  bringing  with 
him  an  old  man  with  a  broken  leg,  and  Mr.  Helliger  became 
a  member  of  our  household. 

He  was  seventy-odd  years  old,  with  emphasis  on  the  odd. 
He  had  been  helping  first  one  place  then  another  for  his  food 
and  bed.  At  the  time  of  his  accident,  he  was  attending  to  some 
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livestock  and  batching  in  a  small  shack  on  a  quarter  of  land 
belonging  to  a  farmer  who  lived  six  miles  away  from  his  work. 
A  stallion  had  kicked  him  and  he  lay  where  he  had  fallen  in 
the  barn,  from  late  one  evening  until  mid-afternoon  of  the  next 
day,  before  a  neighbor  found  him  and  sent  for  Father. 

Father  set  his  leg  there  in  the  barn,  then  brought  him  home 
where  he  would  have  attention  in  case  he  developed  pneu¬ 
monia  from  exposure. 

He  was  put  to  bed  in  the  downstairs  back  bedroom  where 
Mother  could  watch  him  from  the  kitchen.  His  leg  was  ele¬ 
vated  and  attached  to  a  rope  that  ran  through  a  pulley  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  from  which  a  weight  was  suspended  to  keep 
tlfe  bone  in  position  until  it  could  have  time  to  knit. 

He  objected  to  the  weight  on  his  leg  and  made  no  secret 
of  his  objections.  In  spite  of  both  coaxings  and  scoldings,  he 
sat  up  in  bed  and  pulled  on  the  rope,  holding  it  so  the  weight 
was  on  his  arms  rather  than  on  the  injured  leg. 

He  complained  of  the  sewing  machine  that  was  stitching 
Ruth’s  wedding  clothes.  “It  sounds  like  a  threshing  ma¬ 
chine,”  he  yelled  one  day  in  hisjiusky  voice,  “just  like  the 
house  is  coming  down  on  me.”  So  Mother  moved  the  machine 
to  the  most  distant  room  upstairs. 

He  complained  of  the  food  and  of  not  getting  enough  at¬ 
tention.  Even  when  the  bride  and  groom  went  into  his  room 
for  him  to  see  them  in  their  wedding  finery,  he  looked  grimly 
at  the  groom  and  said,  “You’re  marrying  the  wrong  one;  you 
ought  to  have  got  little  Buckskin”  (that  was  the  name  he  had 
given  Lois). 

Mother  humored  him  along  and  made  the  best  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  until  Father  came  in  from  a  call  one  day  and  announced 
as  casually  as  the  birth  of  a  new  baby,  that  we  were  moving. 

Fourteen  miles  northwest  of  our  claim,  the  new  town  of 
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Elkhart  had  sprung  up  almost  overnight.  It  was  just  across 
the  line  in  Kansas  at  the  end  of  a  branch  of  the  Santa  Fe 
railroad  that  had  come  to  an  abrupt  stop  after  venturing  a 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  southwest  of  Dodge  City. 

“Moving!”  Mother  exclaimed.  She  looked  at  Father  in 
unbelief. 

“Yes,  Miss  Annie,  I  told  you  about  the  town  that  is  being 
built  northwest  of  here.” 

Mother  paused  a  moment,  as  if  searching  her  mind  for  a 
good  argument  against  it.  Suddenly  she  said  triumphantly, 
“What  about  Mr.  Helliger’s  leg  in  there  tied  to  the  bed,  and 

4 

the  incubator  just  filled  with  a  fresh  setting  of  eggs?” 

“I  bought  two  lots  today,”  Father  continued  as  if  Mother 
had  presented  no  obstacles,  “and  I’m  going  to  move  this  house 
into  town  just  as  it  is.  I’d  like  to  get  started  before  other  doc¬ 
tors  get  located  there.  It  will  do  away  with  a  lot  of  these  long 
drives.  And,  Miss  Annie,  I  thought  that  next  to  Kentucky,  you 
had  rather  live  in  Kansas  than  anywhere.” 

“Well,”  Mother  replied  with  some  hesitancy,  “if  there’s 
going  to  be  a  hotel  and  a  hospital  there,  I’m  for  it.  Maybe  I 
can  sit  back  on  my  dignity  and  enjoy  life  like  other  people.” 

So  before  Mother  had  time  to  even  buy  a  new  hat,  the 
house  was  jacked  up  and  put  on  wheels  and  Mr.  Helliger’s 
leg  and  the  embryo  chicks  were  moved  to  Elkhart.  Mr.  Helli- 
ger  insisted  he  would  die  on  the  way,  and  Mother  felt  sure 
that  the  chickens  would  arrive  with  wheels  instead  of  legs. 

The  house  remained  on  the  jacks  until  a  foundation  could 
be  built,  Mother  and  Father  going  in  and  out  by  means  of  a 
small  ladder.  Father  removed  the  weight  from  Mr.  Helliger’s 
leg  and  allowed  him  to  walk  about  the  house  on  crutches,  but 
had  he  known  the  crutches  would  be  carrying  Mr.  Helliger 
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up  and  down  the  ladder,  he  would  have  left  him  tied  to  the 
bed. 

The  injured  leg  was  slightly  shorter  than  the  other,  and  he 
blamed  Father  for  it,  rather  than  his  own  manipulations  of 
the  weight,  and  in  spite  of  orders  not  to  do  so,  he  continued 
to  swing  up  and  down  the  ladder. 

“You’re  going  to  break  your  neck,”  Mother  said  to  him  one 
day,  “and  you’ll  rave  more  about  having  a  pulley  on  it,  than 
you  did  about  having  one  on  your  leg.”  But  it  wasn’t  long 
until  the  house  had  settled  permanently  on  its  new  founda¬ 
tion,  and  her  worries  about  his  neck  were  over. 

.  Lawson  and  I  had  our  first  view  of  Elkhart  when  a  month 
later  we  came  from  school  with  one  of  our  old  neighbors  who 
had  also  moved  to  Elkhart. 

There  is  a  slight  rise  in  the  contour  of  the  land  east  of  the 
town,  and  it  remains  hidden  from  view  until  one  is  almost 
upon  it.  It  was  a  surprise  and  thrill  to  us,  after  riding  in  a  car 
for  forty  miles  across  familiar  prairie,  suddenly  to  look  down 
on  a  new  little  town  that  in  its  unpainted  nudeness  looked  as 
surprised  as  we,  as  if  it  had  been  caught  without  its  make-up 
on. 

We  rode  down  the  block-long  main  street  lined  on  either 
side  with  horses,  wagons,  and  buggies,  with  here  and  there  a 
Chevrolet  or  Ford  spaced  as  if  holding  itself  aloof  from  its 
country  neighbors,  the  horses  ill  at  ease,  tossing  their  heads 
in  disapproval  and  self-consciousness. 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon  and  the  farmers  with  their 
families  had  come  in  to  stock  up  for  the  following  week,  the 
men  in  clean  overalls  and  opened  collared  shirts,  the  women 
in  gingham  and  calico.  The  children,  stairstepping  behind 
elders,  were  small  replicas  of  their  parents,  their  clothing 
having  been  cut  from  the  same  piece,  “like  an  old  cow  with 
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her  calf,”  Mother  sometimes  said. 

At  the  end  of  the  street  we  passed  Uncle  John  Tucker’s 
big,  new  grocery  store,  then  turned  south.  We  recognized  our 
house  a  block  away,  practically  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
at  the  point  where  the  streets  began  to  run  at  right  angles  to 
the  railroad,  rather  than  parallel  to  Main  Street.  It  looked  a 
little  self-conscious  in  its  shabby  country  dress,  its  hipped 
roof  bowed  as  if  in  embarrassment  among  the  bare  houses 
about  it. 

As  we  stopped  in  front  of  it  we  could  hear  the  train  switch¬ 
ing  in  preparation  for  its  return  trip  to  Dodge  City  the  next 
day,  and  we  realized  that  we,  like  the  house,  would  perhaps 
seem  a  little  out  of  place  for  awhile. 

Mother  told  us  that  when  the  train  made  its  first  run  to 
the  end  of  the  line,  the  whole  town  and  part  of  the  country 
people  turned  out  to  meet  it  at  the  small  yellow  station  that 
stood  at  the  east  end  of  Main  Street  like  the  dot  below  an 
exclamation  point.  She  said  that  for  weeks  after,  farmers 
for  miles  around  still  brought  their  children  to  see  the  huge 
dragon-like  monster  that  to  this  jime,  had  been  only  a  picture 

i 

in  a  book.  Some  of  the  parents  were  hours  rounding  up  their 
brood  after  the  first  whistle,  the  children  still  firm  in  the 
belief  that  the  train  could  leave  the  track  and  pursue  them. 

The  time  of  the  train’s  arrival  depended  on  the  amount  of 
loading  and  switching  that  had  to  be  done  on  the  way.  It 
left  Dodge  City  at  nine  a.m.  and  arrived  in  Elkhart  anywhere 
between  five  p.m.  and  midnight.  We  always  had  time  to  reach 
the  station  after  the  first  feather  of  smoke  appeared. 

Other  new  towns  had  sprung  up  at  thirty-  and  forty-mile 
intervals  along  the  track,  like  mushrooms  after  a  rain  and 
with  no  more  variation  in  pattern,  the  main  streets  stretching 
wide  and  white  between  opposite  rows  of  one-  or  two-story, 
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unpainted  or  newly  painted  buildings,  lined  up  as  if  each 
side  were  daring  the  other  to  take  one  step  forward. 

The  train  was  a  combination,  eight  or  ten  freight  cars  with 
one  passenger  coach  hooked  on  to  the  end  like  an  after¬ 
thought.  Since  it  took  a  day  for  it  to  come  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles,  and  a  day  to  return,  we  received  mail  only 
every  other  day. 

The  train  crew  would  often  shoot  rabbits  from  the  top  of 
a  freight  car,  jump  off,  pick  up  the  dead  rabbit  and  get  back 
on  with  the  train  still  moving.  They  also  helped  themselves 
to  watermelons  from  the  large  patches  near  the  tracks,  taking 
time  to  plug  them  and  make  sure  they  were  ripe  before 
climbing  the  ladder  of  the  creeping  freight  car.  When  the 
men  were  back  on  top,  they  broke  the  melons  open  and  the 
crew  leisurely  enjoyed  their  juicy  content  as  the  scenery 
slowly  changed  before  their  eyes. 

Father  still  kept  his  interest  in  the  farm  and  as  soon  as 
Lawson  had  time  to  look  the  town  over,  Father  had  him  start 
work  on  the  old  home  place.  Since  Lawson  needed  a  car  for 
the  fourteen-mile  drive,  Father  bought  a  new  Ford  and  gave 
him  the  old  one.  Though  Lawson  was  glad  to  have  it,  he  used 
the  new  car  for  dates  when  he  could  talk  Father  out  of  it. 

Lawson  had  learned  some  new  things  about  farming  at  the 
Agricultural  Institute  and  he  and  Father  now  had  an  interest 
in  common. 

It  was  hard  for  Mother  to  get  used  to  buying  small  amounts 
of  food  instead  of  laying  in  a  large  supply  for  weeks  ahead, 
but  living  in  town  made  life  easier  for  her  in  many  ways. 
Father’s  office  was  now  in  the  back  of  the  Bloodhart  drug 
store  and  most  of  his  patients  went  there.  But  Baptist  minis¬ 
ters  continued  to  occupy  spare  beds,  and  Mr.  Ilelliger  still 
hobbled  in  and  out,  scolding  and  complaining,  sometimes 
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waving  one  crutch  in  the  air  as  he  talked.  Mother  held  her 
breath  for  fear  he  would  fall  and  break  the  other  leg,  or  the 
same  one  over  again,  and  she  would  have  him  to  care  for 
another  six  months.  But,  as  she  said  later,  the  Lord  must  have 
been  with  her.  Someone  put  the  idea  in  Mr.  Helliger’s  head 
that  the  only  thing  that  would  cure  his  leg  was  a  manure 
poultice. 

But  Father  was  firm.  “Not  while  lie’s  in  my  house,”  he 
said,  half  amused  and  half  provoked. 

“I  agree,”  Mother  said  emphatically.  “Why  put  fertilizer 
on  someone  whose  acquaintance  you  don’t  care  to  cultivate. 
Having  Mr.  Helliger  is  bad  enough  without  the  poultice  and 
I  refuse  to  have  both  in  the  house  at  one  time.” 

So  one  morning,  bright  and  early,  Mr.  Helliger  left  with¬ 
out  a  “good*by”  or  a  “thank  you,”  the  only  ungrateful  patient 
that  Father  ever  had. 
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Mr.  Willie  and  the  Law 


CHAPTER  NINETEEN 


*  A.S  soon  as  mother  was  certain  that  Mr. 

Helliger  was  gone  for  sure,  she  began  planning  ways  to 
make  over  the  house  and  it  wasn’t  long  until  the  corner  porch 
became  a  part  of  the  hall  and  a  new  one  was  built  across  the 
front  of  the  house.  A  bedroom  and  a  kitchen  were  added  at 
the  rear  and  the  old  back  bedroom  made  into  a  bathroom. 

At  Mother’s  insistence,  Father  also  had  the  partition  re¬ 
moved  and  book  shelves  and  colonnades  built  between  the 
parlor  and  the  new  dining  room  that  had  once  been  the 
kitchen.  Then  the  house  put  on  a  new  white  dress  bordered 
in  green,  and  stood  proudly  in  line  with  its  town  neighbors. 

Mother  discarded  the  bullet-pierced  folding  bed  and 
ordered  a  davenport  for  the  parlor  which  was  now  called  the 
living  room.  She  bought  an  Axminster  rug  and  made  new 
cushions  for  the  chairs,  but  her  hope  for  any  privacy  was 
short-lived.  The  paint  wasn’t  dry  on  the  house  when  Mrs.  Cox 
drove  in  from  her  farm  to  see  Father,  and  while  sitting  in  one 
of  Mother’s  best  chairs  waiting  for  him  to  return  from  a  call, 
miscarried  on  one  of  the  new  pillows  and  the  rug.  Mother 
put  her  to  bed  in  the  front  bedroom  and  removed  the  stains 
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as  best  she  could.  Mrs.  Cox  blamed  it  on  the  smell  of  the 
fresh  paint,  but  Mother  felt  sure  she  had  done  something  to 
produce  it. 

This  bedroom,  opening  directly  off  the  front  hall,  was  a 
handy  place  for  visiting  ministers,  patients  too  weak  to  climb 
the  stairs,  and  mothers-to-be  whose  babies  arrived  before 
their  scheduled  time,  instead  of  waiting  for  Father  “at  the 
gate.” 

So  many  babies  were  born  in  my  bed,  that  one  day  when 
I  was  down  with  a  cold,  a  neighbor’s  child  walked  in  and 
asked  to  see  the  baby. 

Mother  and  Father  slept  in  the  new  back  bedroom,  and 
sometimes  failed  to  hear  the  knocks  and  whoops  of  the 
farmers  who  came  after  Father  in  the  night. 

Lois  and  I  slept  in  the  front  bedroom  when  it  wasn’t  other¬ 
wise  occupied,  and  one  night  we  were  awakened  by  the  door 
opening  between  our  room  and  the  hall.  Seeing  a  spotlight 
moving  about  over  our  bed,  we  both  sat  up  and  screamed. 
The  man  at  the  door  almost  dropped  his  flashlight,  and  Fath¬ 
er  came  so  quickly  he  forgot  his^pants. 

“1  couldn’t  rouse  anyone,”  the  farmer  apologized,  “so  I 
thought  I’d  just  hunt  until  I  found  you.” 

With  Ruth  married  and  living  on  a  farm  near  Good  well, 
and  Lawson  farming  the  home  place,  Lois  and  I  began  to 
find  interests  in  common.  Although  we  had  the  same  color¬ 
ing,  both  of  us  being  fair  like  Father,  we  were  unalike  in 
many  ways.  She  would  walk  around  a  block  to  keep  from 
going  to  town  with  someone  she  didn’t  know  very  well,  and 
I  would  finish  dressing  on  the  way  in  order  to  catch  up  with 
,  the  party  before  Main  Street  was  reached. 

I  still  helped  Father  with  his  patients  and  knew  many  that 
Lois  didn’t  know.  Not  wishing  to  offend  anyone,  she  would 
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speak  automatically  when  I  spoke,  and  ask  the  name  later. 
Sometimes,  just  for  fun,  I  would  speak  to  a  dressed-up  model 
in  a  store  window  and  she  would  bow  and  mumble  “How  do 
you  do,”  then  refuse  to  speak  even  to  me  all  the  rest  of  the 
way  home. 

From  our  front  porch,  she  and  I  watched  Mr.  Park’s  theatre 
go  up,  plank  by  plank,  accompanied  by  the  staccato  taps  of 
the  hammers  as  they  drove  each  nail  into  place. 

Our  house  faced  the  rear  of  the  Main  Street  buildings,  and 
when  we  saw  Alfred  Parks,  the  theatre  owner’s  shy  young  son, 
digging  back  of  the  theatre,  we  were  at  once  interested  and 
curious.  Since  the  building  was  between  our  house  and  the 
post  office,  Lois  and  I  decided  to  cut  through  the  back  of  the 
lot  on  our  way  to  get  the  mail,  and  inspect  the  new  opening 
in  which  Alfred  was  still  digging. 

“You’d  think  it  was  a  secret  vault  or  something,  from  the 
way  he  acts,”  Lois  said,  as  we  crossed  the  street  to  the  post 
office  hoping  we  would  have  some  mail  of  our  own  and  en¬ 
joying  the  crowd  that  gathered  to  wait  until  the  mail  was 
put  up. 

When  Alfred  started  on  his  second  excavation  at  a  location 
not  far  from  the  first,  Lois  and  I  were  even  more  curious  and 
we  continued  our  excursions  through  the  lot,  Alfred  more 
absorbed  in  his  work  each  time  we  passed.  Once  we  stopped 
and  asked  him  if  he  were  building  a  power  house,  but  he  only 
blushed  and  shook  his  head.  Not  until  two  small  buildings 
appeared  above  his  handiwork,  one  labelled  WOMEN,  the 
other  MEN,  did  we  return  to  the  straight  and  narrow  path 
that  led  directly  to  Main  street,  and  for  months  we  slid  our 
dimes  to  Alfred  in  the  ticket  cage  without  an  upward  glance. 

Nothing  could  have  pleased  me  more  than  Father  having 
his  office  in  the  back  of  a  drug  store.  Lois’  dream  was  to 
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marry  someone  rich  so  she  could  have  pretty  clothes  and 
nothing  to  do;  mine  was  to  marry  a  druggist  so  I  could  have 
all  the  lemonade  and  ice  cream  I  wanted.  So  it  was  natural 
that  I  took  advantage  of  my  opportunity  to  loiter  in  my 
favorite  spot.  If  Father  happened  to  be  in  his  office,  1  would 
ask  for  a  stamp;  if  he  was  out  on  a  call,  I’d  sit  in  his  office 
waiting  for  something  to  happen,  sometimes  writing  letters  as 
an  excuse  while  I  waited. 

I  forgot  and  left  my  stationery  on  the  drug  store  counters 
so  many  times  that  one  day  the  bachelor  pharmacist  printed 
a  large  sign  that  read:  “I  belong  to  Georgia  Tucker — take  me 
hqme,”  attached  it  to  my  box  of  stationery  and  placed  it  on 
the  highest  shelf  in  the  store.  After  searching  several  days  for 
it  I  finally  found  it  and  persuaded  the  fountain  boy  to  get  it 
down  for  me. 

I  joined  a  group  at  one  of  the  tables  and  was  enjoying  a 
dish  of  ice  cream  when  I  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  every¬ 
one  in  the  drug  store  seemed  greatly  amused.  Then  I  saw  the 
pharmacist,  his  face  growing  redder  every  minute,  unpinning 
from  his  white  coat  tail  the  sign  in  his  own  handwriting*  that 
said:  “I  belong  to  Georgia  Tucker — take  me  home.”  When 
I  heard  Mr.  Bloodheart’s  hearty  laugh  1  knew  who  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it. 

Before  the  summer  was  over,  Lois  and  I  were  members  of 
a  girls’  basketball  team  and  an  orchestra.  All  four  of  us  had 
played  in  the  high  school  orchestra,  Ruth,  piano,  Lois,  violin, 
Lawson,  cornet,  and  1,  the  flute.  We  always  laughed  when 
Lawson  started  his  lubrication,  remembering  the  farm  boy 
at  Goodwell  who,  when  told  that  the  valves  of  his  horn  needed 
a  little  saliva,  asked  the  orchestra  leader  to  order  him  a  bottle 
of  it. 

One  evening  when  Ruth  was  home  for  a  visit  and  we  were 
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having  a  little  concert  of  our  own,  several  neighbors  dropped 
in  to  listen.  Right  in  the  middle  of  Poet  and  Peasant  one  of 
the  visitors  said  in  a  lowered  voice,  “Aren’t  you  proud  of 
your  children,  doctor?” 

Nudging  each  other,  we  came  to  a  sudden  stop  just  as 
Father  opened  his  mouth  to  answer.  It  remained  open,  but 
no  words  came,  and  Mother,  knowing  Father  would  not  give 
us  the  satisfaction  of  having  forced  him  into  words  of  praise, 
smiled  and  said,  “Too  proud  for  words,”  and  Father  joined  in 
the  laughter  that  followed. 

Then  Lawson  did  something  that  Father  was  not  proud  of, 
and  didn’t  hesitate  to  let  the  family  know  it. 

t 

One  day  Lawson  and  the  old  Ford  went  out  of  town  faster 
than  usual,  which  was  far  too  fast,  and  the  marshal  arrested 
him  for  speeding.  The  news  travelled  even  faster  than  he,  and 
reached  Father  before  Lawson  got  back  to  town.  Farmers 
living  on  State  Line  often  said  that  when  a  car  whizzed  by 
so  fast  they  couldn’t  tell  who  was  driving  it,  they  knew  it 
was  Lawson  Tucker. 

Father  thought  he  had  an  understanding  with  him  that  he 
was  not  to  drive  over  fifty  miles  an  hour,  and  that  when  he 
had  a  date  with  a  girl  he  must  get  home  before  midnight.  Al¬ 
though  Lawson  insisted  that  he  wouldn’t  do  anything  after 
midnight  that  he  wouldn’t  do  before,  Father  was  unyielding. 

When  he  heard  of  Lawson’s  arrest  he  told  Mother  he 
thought  it  would  teach  Lawson  a  lesson  and  he  hoped  it 
would.  Mother  said  nothing,  plainly  showing  that  it  was  an 
effort  to  do  so.  Father  had  a  lecture  all  ready  to  give  Lawson 
when  he  came  to  ask  for  money  to  pay  his  fine.  Several  meals 
passed  in  uncomfortable  silence  or  made-to-order  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  I,  not  being  able  to  stand  it  any  longer,  brought  up 
the  subject  one  evening  by  mentioning  what  neighbors  had 
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said  about  recognizing  Lawson’s  car  by  its  speed. 

That  was  all  that  Father  needed.  He  looked  at  Lawson 
sternly.  “What’s  this  about  your  being  arrested?”  lie  asked, 
bis  fork  poised  in  the  air.  “What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
paying  your  fine?” 

“I’ve  already  paid  my  fine,”  Lawson  said  quietly,  not  look¬ 
ing  up  from  his  plate. 

“But  you  didn’t  have  any  money,”  Father  reminded  him, 
a  startled  expression  on  bis  face. 

“No,  but  you  did,  and  I  wrote  a  check,”  Lawson  said, 
glancing  up  with  a  kind  of  unsure  grin. 

,  Father,  taken  aback,  coughed  and  lowered  his  eyes,  and 
Mother,  looking  pleased,  got  up  and  replenished  the  biscuit 
plate. 

It  was  always  better  to  tell  Father  the  truth,  if  not  the 
whole  truth  and  nothing  but,  for  we  never  knew  when  nor 
where  we  might  run  into  him,  with  his  scattered  practice  and 
irregular  hours,  and  even  nature  seemed  sometimes  to  con¬ 
spire  against  us. 

One  night  Lawson  didn’t  bother  to  slip  in  quietly.  Father 
got  home  about  three,  and  at  breakfast  casually  inquired, 
“Lawson,  what  time  did  you  get  in  last  night?” 

“Oh,  about  midnight,  I  guess,”  Lawson  replied,  “I  didn’t 
look  at  the  clock.” 

“You  must  not  have  looked  at  the  snow,  either,”  Father 
said,  “for  your  tracks  were  plainly  visible  when  I  returned 
at  three,  and  it  didn’t  start  snowing  until  one  o’clock.” 

Lawson  grinned  and  Mother  changed  the  subject. 

Mother  didn’t  have  as  many  meals  to  cook  for  company 
•  as  when  she  lived  on  the  claim,  hut  her  daily  tasks  were 
constantly  interrupted  and  her  sleep  broken.  There  was  not 
a  key  to  a  door  in  the  house  and  anyone  was  welcome  to  walk 
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in,  day  or  night. 

It  wasn’t  the  ones  who  might  walk  in  during  the  night  that 
worried  mother;  she  was  more  worried  about  those  who  might 
stagger  in  during  the  day  time. 

When  Father  moved  the  bin  in  from  the  farm  and  had  it 
placed  a  short  distance  back  of  the  house  Mother  had  no  idea 
that  it  would  be  used  for  liquid  corn  in  the  stomach  rather 

w 

than  whole  corn  on  the  cob.  Prohibition  was  supposed  to  be 
in  force,  but  when  the  farmers  from  Colorado,  Oklahoma, 
and  Kansas  brought  their  broomcorn  to  town  and  sold  it, 
many  of  them  liked  to  celebrate. 

Sometimes  they  would  get  to  the  livery  stable  before  the 
marshal  noticed  them,  and  sleep  off  the  effects  of  the  stim¬ 
ulant,  but  often  Father  found  them  sitting  or  lying  on  the  side¬ 
walk  and  persuaded  them  to  come  with  him,  leading  them  and 
supporting  them  as  if  they  were  ill.  Mother  put  her  foot  down 
when  it  came  to  bringing  them  into  the  house,  so  Father 
boosted  them  up  through  the  small,  high  opening  in  the  bin, 
and  gave  them  warm  milk  or  some  other  emetic  to  relieve 
their  condition. 

As  they  sobered  up,  they  would  try  to  get  out  of  the  bin 
and  often  hung  suspended  in  a  position  that  made  Mother 
wish  for  a  strong  paddle.  Sometimes  they  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  out  and  came  and  sat  on  the  back  doorstep,  heaving  and 
mumbling  to  themselves.  Mother  usually  turned  a  chair 
across  the  door,  and  stayed  in  another  part  of  the  house  until 
they  recovered  their  equilibrium  enough  to  walk  to  town,  or 
until  Father  came  home  and  removed  them  to  a  safe  place  to 
sleep  for  the  night. 

One  day,  after  Father  had  been  called  to  the  livery  barn 
to  take  care  of  one  who  had  managed  to  get  that  far  under 
his  own  steam  and  had  been  put  to  bed  in  a  bunk,  he  came 
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lome  laughing  and  said  to  Mother,  “I  tried  to  get  the  bottle 
iway  from  him.  It  was  still  half  full,  but  he  hid  it  under  his 
nllow  and  every  time  1  reached  for  it  he  fought  like  mad. 
Mnally  he  said,  ‘You’re  a  fine  fellow,  Doc,  hut  whiskey  is 
lard  to  get  and  this  is  all  I’ve  got.  If  I’ll  give  you  just  one 
little  nip,  will  you  go  away  and  leave  me  alone?’  ” 

‘“Well,  did  you  take  the  nip  or  the  bottle?”  Mother  asked, 
mowing  Father  was  as  strong  a  prohibitionist  as  she.  Father 
*ave  her  a  look  of  disapproval,  then  laughed  and  said,  “I 
persuaded  him  to  give  it  to  one  of  his  friends  that  he  seemed 
to  trust  more  than  he  did  me.” 

father  never  knew  what  to  expect  from  Mother.  Not  long 
before  this,  a  Mexican  section  hand  came  to  have  Father  pull 
an  aching  tooth.  Failing  to  understand  the  jargon  and 
gestures,  Father  pulled  the  wrong  tooth,  then  had  to  pull  the 
right  one.  When  he  told  Mother  about  it,  she  looked  at  him 
seriously  and  asked,  “Did  you  charge  him  for  both?”  Father 
didn’t  usually  bother  to  answer  such  questions. 

Mother  was  a  staunch  member  of  the  W.C.T.U.,  even  if 
she  did  keep  a  little  whiskey  handy  for  her  heart’s  sake 
rather  than  her  “stomach’s  sake,”  as  the  Bible  said. 

“You’re  going  to  get  yourself  arrested  some  of  these  days, 
Mr.  Willie,  obstructing  the  law,  or  whatever  you  call  it,”  she 
told  him. 

Father  shook  his  head.  “The  medicine  I  give  them  is  suf¬ 
ficient  punishment.  They’re  sick  enough  to  throw  up  their 
heels  when  I  get  through  with  them.” 

“They’re  never  too  sick  to  kick  up  their  heels  and  come 
right  to  the  house  and  sit  there  in  plain  sight.  You’d  bring 
them  into  the  house  if  I’d  let  you.”  She  looked  at  Father  ac¬ 
cusingly,  then  added,  “I’ve  gotten  so  I  can’t  look  the  town 
marshal  in  the  eye.” 
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3o  He  Married  tlie  Gal 


CHAPTER  TWENTY 


T 

X  didn’t  mind  the  saloon-like  atmosphere  of 
the  back  yard,  at  times,  and  the  patients  and  new  babies  didn’t 
disturb  too  much  if  tiiey  came  without  sound  effect,  but  I 
didn’t  like  the  idea  of  people  dying  in  my  bed,  or  finding  a 
patient  in  my  bed  who  had  not  been  announced  beforehand. 

Father  was  seeing  more  patients  but  the  out  of  town  col¬ 
lections  were  no  better  than  before.  The  farmers  still  had 
to  wait  for  a  year  of  good  crops  before  they  could  pay  their 
hills.  Father  had  Mother  help  him  “book  up”  about  once  a 
month,  which  was  no  easy  task  since  Father  kept  the  records 
mostly  in  his  head.  Besides  waiting  for  him  to  recall  the 
calls,  she  also  had  to  wait  while  he  decided  the  amounts  that 
should  be  charged. 

“What  about  the  Coburn  twins?”  she  asked  one  evening  as 
they  sat  at  the  dining  room  table,  books  and  notes  scattered 
about  them.  “You  have  charged  them  only  twenty  dollars 
and  you  drove  thirty  miles  to  deliver  them.” 

“Cut  it  in  half,”  Father  said. 

“It  should  be  twice  as  much  for  two,”  Mother  argued. 

“Cut  it  in  half,”  Father  repeated.  “They  haven’t  had  a 
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Drop  in  five  years  and  it  takes  twice  as  much  to  feed  and 
clothe  two  as  one.” 

Mother  nodded  approvingly  and  did  as  he  said. 

Lois  and  I  were  ready  for  college.  Lois  had  saved  enough 
money  from  her  teaching  to  go  to  State  Agricultural  College 
at  Manhattan,  Kansas.  I,  hoping  to  go  the  next  year,  attended 
Normal  at  Hugoton,  two  towns  away  on  the  Santa  Fe  line, 
and  received  a  teacher’s  certificate. 

When  fall  came,  there  were  still  no  school  buildings  in 
Elkhart,  so  the  children  were  divided  into  three  groups,  the 
younger  children  having  their  classes  in  the  church,  the  mid¬ 
dle  group  meeting  in  a  room  above  the  pool  hall,  the  third 
group  meeting  in  the  Odd  Fellows’  Hall  above  a  grocery 
store. 

I  taught  the  primary  group  that  met  in  the  church,  only  a 
block  from  home,  and  after  Lois  had  gone,  I  continued  sleep¬ 
ing  in  the  front  bedroom  when  it  wasn’t  otherwise  occupied, 
and  sometimes  when  it  was. 

One  night  I  had  both  a  patient  and  a  mouse  in  bed  with  me. 
A  country  schoolteacher  had  been  accidentally  shot  by  one  of 
her  pupils  with  a  twenty-two  rifle.  Her  lower  jaw  was 
badly  swollen  and  several  teeth  were  missing  when  she  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  house  to  see  Father.  After  probing  for  the  bullet 
and  failing  to  find  it,  Father  put  her  to  bed  with  me,  the  up¬ 
stairs  beds  being  occupied  by  visiting  relatives. 

Every  move  I  made  disturbed  the  patient,  and  that  would 
be  the  night  that  an  adventuresome  mouse  would  decide  to 
play  skip-to-my-Lou  around  my  toes.  Although  there  was 
little  choice  between  the  gurgling  of  blood  in  the  patient’s 
throat  and  the  uncertainty  of  what  move  the  mouse  would 
make  next,  1  finally  decided  in  favor  of  the  gurgling  (which 
I  knew  would  start  if  I  made  a  move)  and  got  a  shoe  after 
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he  mouse.  I  think  the  patient  got  the  most  sleep  after  all,  for 
leither  the  mouse  nor  I  had  a  sedative. 

Not  long  after  this,  I  returned  home  late  from  a  play  re- 
tearsal,  and  finding  someone  in  my  bed,  I  undressed  quietly 
nd  slipped  beneath  the  covers.  It  was  a  cold  night  and  even 
ny  companion’s  ears  were  covered.  I  dropped  off  to  sleep 
hinking  that  the  patient  (if  it  were  a  patient)  must  either  he 
esting  comfortably,  or  dead.  On  second  thought,  I  knew  that 
f  the  latter  were  the  case  that  I,  as  well  as  the  next  of  kin 
vould  have  been  notified,  so  I  slept  peacefully  until  morning. 

Something  awakened  me  earlier  than  usual  and  as  I 
;lanced  at  the  pillow  beside  me,  1  saw  the  rays  of  the  rising 
iun  slanting  across  a  head  of  short  cut  hair,  the  side  part 
dainly  visible  above  the  cover. 

Instead  of  springing  out  of  bed,  which  was  my  first  im¬ 
pulse,  I  slipped  out  breathlessly,  hoping  no  one  would  ever 
mow  I  had  been  there.  As  I  reached  the  door  I  gave  one 
backward  glance  to  make  sure  I  wasn’t  dreaming,  and  there, 
itill  motionless,  lay  the  figure  on  my  bed. 

I  rushed  madly  into  Father’s  ancLMother’s  bedroom.  “What 
lo  you  mean  putting  a  preacher  in  my  bed  without  telling 
ne  about  it?”  I  exclaimed,  seething  with  indignation. 

Mother  looked  startled  for  a  moment,  then  she  laughed. 
‘That  isn’t  any  preacher;  that’s  Ellen  Riley  who  plays  the 
Drgan  at  the  church.  She  has  just  recovered  from  typhoid 
fever  and  your  Father  thought  she  shouldn’t  drive  five  or 
dx  miles  in  the  night  air  after  playing  for  prayer  meeting 
last  night.  I  never  thought  of  your  not  knowing  who  she  was.” 
She  laughed  again,  then  explained,  “Her  hair  came  out  so 
badly  she  had  to  have  it  cut  like  a  boy’s.” 

“And  it  didn’t  come  in  curly,”  1  thought  skeptically,  re¬ 
membering  my  nightly  trips  to  the  horse  tank  for  the  purpose 
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of  getting  typhoid  and  sprouting  curls. 

“Well,  at  least  you  could  have  told  me,”  I  said,  hurrying 
from  the  room,  still  not  feeling  too  good  about  the  whole 
affair,  and  for  once,  Mother  didn’t  have  the  last  word. 

Lois  came  home  for  Christmas,  and  together  we  went  to  a 
Christmas  party  in  Blackburn’s  new  store  building  that  had 
just  been  completed.  It  was  the  only  building  large  enough  to 
accommodate  both  the  town  people  and  those  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  territory.  Temporary  benches  were  built  around 
the  walls  and  folding  chairs  were  set  in  facing  a  raised  plat¬ 
form  on  which  a  large  Christmas  tree  and  a  piano  were 
placed. 

*Lois  and  I  often  dressed  alike,  and  with  our  hair  turned  up 
in  a  French  roll  on  top  of  our  heads,  fluffing  down  on  the 
forehead  in  a  small  pompadour,  and  our  new  blue  serge 
dresses  with  peg-top  skirts  slit  at  the  hem  line,  we  felt  rea  lly 
grown  up  when  we  started  down  the  street  to  the  Christmas 
party. 

We  would  have  tripped  as  we  walked  had  it  not  been  for 
the  slit  in  the  narrow  tapering  skirts,  though  Father  eyed  the 
opening  with  disapproval  even  after  we  explained  its  neces¬ 
sity.  He  still  insisted  that  we  wear  long  underwear,  and  these 
long  sleeved  dresses  with  the  small  band  of  fur  at  the  pointed 
neck  and  bordering  the  curve  of  the  slit  in  the  skirt,  made  it 
possible  to  wear  the  underwear  and  leave  the  world  unaware 
of  the  fact.  We  always  kept  one  pair  with  the  sleeves  cut  out 
and  the  neck  cut  low  to  wear  under  our  evening  dresses,  and 
usually  escaped  without  inspection  by  putting  our  coats  on 
before  leaving  our  bedroom. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Christmas  party  we  found  seats 
near  the  stage  as  1  was  to  recite  That  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine 
that  I  had  won  a  gold  medal  on  in  a  high  school  contest. 
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When  1  faced  die  audience  and  began  my  recitation  and 
Jie  notes  of  the  Flower  Song  drifted  out  to  the  rhythm  of  the 
spoken  words,  there  was  a  silence  as  deep  as  the  twilight  still¬ 
ness  that  follows  a  windy  day.  And  as  I  repeated  the  first 
four  lines, 

That  old  sweetheart  of  mine — 

Is  this  her  presence  here  with  me 
Or  but  a  vain  creation 

Of  a  lover  s  memory  .  .  . 

I  noticed  an  elderly  farmer  standing  in  the  back  of  the  room, 
his  arms  folded,  his  eyes  bright  with  the  memory  of  other 
days.  And  as  I  recited: 

/  can  see  the  pink  sunbonnet 
And  the  little  checkered  dress 
She  wore  when  firxt  l  kissed  her , 
he  began  walking  slowly  toward  the  stage,  as  if  in  a  trance, 
and  when  I  reached  the  part  that  said 
And  we  should  be  so  happy 

That  when  either  s  lips  were  dumb , 

They  would  not  smile  in  heaven 
9 Till  the  other  s  kiss  had  come , 
there  were  tears  in  his  eyes  and  he  wiped  them  away,  un¬ 
ashamed,  with  the  back  of  his  rough  hand.  Then  as  I  finished, 
But  Ah!  My  dream  is  broken 
By  a  step  upon  the  stair, 

And  the  door  is  softly  opened 
And  my  wife  is  standing  there! 

And  with  eagerness  and  rapture 
All  my  visions  l  resign 
To  greet  the  living  presence 

Of  that  old  sweetheart  of  mine, 
his  face  broke  into  a  v\ide  grin  beneath  his  drooping  gray 
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mustache  and  he  exclaimed  in  surprise  and  relief,  “Well, 
I’ll  be  doggoned  if  he  didn’t  marry  the  gal!” 

When  the  program  Avas  over,  the  chairs  were  removed  and 
the  floor  waxed,  ready  for  the  dance  that  was  to  follow.  Lois 
and  I  were  not  supposed  to  even  watch  a  dance;  we  had  been 
taught  to  “abstain  from  the  appearance  of  evil,”  but  we 
thought  it  impolite  to  push  through  the  crowd,  so  we  decided 
to  sit  quietly  on  the  wall  bench  until  the  rush  was  over.  Then 
realizing  that  we  would  be  conspicuous  if  we  got  up  and 
walked  out  alone,  we  thought  Ave  couldn’t  be  blamed  for  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  more  opportune  moment. 

tSo  we  sat  on  through  Oh ,  You  Beautiful  Doll,  Everybody’s 
Doing  It,  and  Meet  Me  Tonight  in  Dreamland ,  recalling  dif¬ 
ferent  paragraphs  and  scenes  in  a  book  we  had  read  entitled, 
From  The  Ballroom  to  Hell.  Where  Father  had  bought  the 
book  we  never  knew,  but  he  was  careful  to  leave  it  where  it 
would  arouse  our  curiosity.  It  was  tan  with  green  lettering 
and  one  scene  that  .particularly  lingered  in  my  mind  was  a 
picture  of  the  devil  standing  with  his  pitchfork,  smiling  as  he 
forced  those  who  had  frequented' the  ballrooms  on  earth,  to 
dance  barefooted  in  hell  on  upturned  carpet  tacks. 

Lois  and  I,  sitting  like  statues  that  had  accidentally  been 
deposited  in  the  wrong  park,  were  trying  to  decide  whether  to 
go  or  stay,  when  a  tall-  good-looking  coAvboy,  his  purple  hand¬ 
kerchief  tied  gracefully  at  the  neck  of  his  doeskin  jacket,  his 
spurs  jingling  on  his  neatly  polished  shoes,  approached,  and 
with  a  dignified  bow  and  a  tAvinkle  in  bis  eye,  inquired,  “Do 
the  dolls  dance?” 

This  was  a  signal  to  go,  which  we  did  as  gracefully  as 
possible. 

We  never  stayed  to  watch  another  dance  after  this  experi¬ 
ence,  but  not  long  after  this,  a  skating  rink  was  built  across 
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the  street  from  our  house,  and  we  were  allowed  to  skate  to 
the  music  of  a  player  piano,  our  criss-cross  hands  held  firmly 
by  our  partners.  I  often  wished  the  same  could  be  done  for 
my  criss-cross  feet  when  I  was  learning  to  skate,  but  nothing 
could  have  discouraged  my  efforts,  for  the  young  man  who 
had  charge  of  the  rink  was  the  editor’s  son,  with  brown  eyes, 
curly  hair,  and  a  smile  that  was  irresistible.  When  he  knelt 
to  strap  on  my  skates,  he  was  no  ordinary  mortal,  but  a  knight 
(without  armor).  All  he  needed  to  become  the  ideal  of  my 
youthful  dreams,  was  a  drug  store. 

I  had  gotten  through  high  school  without  the  usual  hand 
holding,  fearing  it  might  lead  to  a  kiss.  And  while  I  had 
never  felt  free  to  talk  these  things  over  with  Mother,  she  had 
left  the  general  impression  that  if  you  kissed  a  man,  the 
honorable  tiling  to  do  was  to  marry  him.  But  holding  hands 
while  skating  was  a  different  matter — thrilling,  but  safe. 

Lois  told  me  that  she  had  allowed  a  high  school  boy  to 
hold  her  hand  one  night  but  he  never  asked  to  do  so  again. 
She  said  she  got  tired  of  his  insisting,  and  held  it  out  to  him 
with  all  fingers  stiff  and  spread  apart  as  far  as  possible,  say¬ 
ing,  “Well,  here  it  is,  hold  it.” 

Mother  would  have  been  proud  of  Lois,  had  she  known. 

) 
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Mi  ss  Annie  Makes  Up  Mr.  Willie's  Mind 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-ONE 


w/ 

W  ith  the  church  such  a  short  distance 
away,  Mother  seldom  missed  a  service.  Father  attended  as 
many  as  possible  between  patients. 

Mother,  the  Southern  Baptist,  believed  in  close  com¬ 
munion;  Father,  the  Northern  Baptist,  believed  that  anyone 
who  examined  himself  and  felt  worthy  to  partake  should  be 
allowed  to  commune  with  any  Baptist.  Mother  believed  that 
being  baptized  didn’t  count  unless  the  dipping  was  done  by 
a  Baptist  minister;  Father  insisted  that  as  long  as  one  was 
immersed  and  not  sprinkled,  he  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  the  church. 

Mother  didn’t  think  much  more  of  the  baptistry  in  the  new 
church  than  she  did  of  the  stock  tank.  It  didn’t  seem  as 

sacred  a  place  as  she  thought  it  should.  “The  only  difference 

* 

between  it  and  a  bath  tub,”  she  told  Father,  “is  that  a  bath 
tub  isn’t  so  public  and  doesn’t  have  steps.” 

Yet,  when  a  family  of  Dunkards  wished  to  join  the  church 
without  being  re-baptized,  the  baptistry  was  sacred  enough 
for  Mother  to  fight  again  for  her  convictions. 

“But  Miss  Annie,”  Father  argued,  “they  have  already  been 
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under  three  times.” 

“That  makes  no  difference,”  Mother  contended,  “they 
should  have  done  it  right  the  first  time.” 

And  when  Father  broached  the  subject  of  letting  the  Camp- 
bellites  use  the  baptistry  until  their  church  was  finished, 
Mother  said,  with  a  little  spark  in  her  eyes,  “No-sir-ree,  we’re 
not  taking  in  Campkellite  washing.” 

Besides  donating  money  for  the  building  of  the  church  and 
for  home  and  foreign  missionaries,  Father  regularly  gave  a 
tenth  of  his  income,  not  letting  his  right  hand  know  what  his 
left  hand  “doetli,”  and  Mother,  like  the  heathens,  was  some¬ 
times  left  in  the  dark.  She,  perhaps,  would  have  subtracted 
the  living  expense  before  paying  her  tenth,  had  Father  con¬ 
sulted  her. 

But  Mother  wouldn’t  let  anyone  criticize  Father.  Once 
when  he  heard  a  member  say,  “No  one  ever  does  anything 
without  asking  Dr.  Tucker’s  opinion  first — you’d  think  he 
owned  the  church,”  Mother  spoke  up  and  said,  “He  should 
from  die  amount  of  money  he  puts  into  it.” 

Father  still  saw  to  it  that  everyone  who  lived  under  his 
roof  went  to  Sunday  school  and  church  and  prepared  the 
Sunday  school  lesson  beforehand.  He  joined  in  the  congre¬ 
gational  singing  with  his  pleasing  tenor  voice  and  urged  us 
to  do  the  same.  One  Sunday,  all  were  singing 
“ Precious  name ,  oh,  how  sweet, 

Hope  of  earth  and  joy  of  heaven,” 
and  seeing  the  word  “repeat”  written  under  the  staff,  and 
needing  a  rhyme  for  “sweet,”  I  sang  it,  too,  as  the  congrega¬ 
tion  paused  after  “heaven.”  The  next  “precious  name”  came 
forth  a  little  out  of  tune  from  the  lips  of  the  other  singers. 
Embarrassed,  I  glanced  up  and  detected  a  twinkle  in  Mother’s 
eye. 
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Father  often  went  to  sleep  in  church.  After  being  on  calls 
night  after  night,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  stay  awake 
during  the  services.  But  he  learned  to  sleep  with  his  head  in 
a  listening  position,  and  no  one  seemed  to  notice  he  was 
asleep  unless  he  snored.  Scarcely  a  Sunday  passed  that  he 
was  allowed  to  remain  through  the  entire  sermon,  for  an 
usher  would  touch  him  on  the  shoulder  and  whisper  that  a 
patient  was  at  the  church  door  waiting  to  see  him. 

One  Sunday,  I  was  sitting  between  him  and  Mother  when 
he  began  to  sleep  out  loud  and  Mother  reached  hurriedly 
behind  me  and  punched  him  on  the  shoulder.  Father,  think¬ 
ing  it  was  an  usher,  grabbed  his  hat  and  made  for  the  door 
♦ 

too  fast  for  us  to  catch  his  coat  tail.  He  stepped  through  the 
church  door,  looking  first  one  way  and  then  another,  and  find¬ 
ing  no  one  waiting  to  see  him,  he  tiptoed  back  into  the  church 
and  looking  rather  foolish,  took  the  first  seat  he  found  vacant. 

Wednesday  night  was  prayer  meeting  night  and  often 
members  would  stand  and  tell  their  religious  experiences,  or 
confess  a  wrong  and  ask  forgiveness.  One  evening,  Mrs. 
Holden,  whose  little  boy  had  died  of  summer  complaint  be¬ 
cause  he  had  been  fed  the  wrong  food  and  left  to  sit  in  the 
hot  sun,  arose  and  said,  “I  want  to  ask  Dr.  Tucker’s  forgive¬ 
ness  for  the  wrong  1  have  done  him.  When  I  lost  my  baby,  I 
told  everyone  that  Dr.  Tucker  had  let  him  die,  but  now  1  know 
it  was  God  who  took  him  to  make  me  see  the  light.” 

Mother  didn’t  look  at  Father,  but  on  the  way  home  she 
said  to  him,  “I’m  glad  Mrs.  Holden  has  changed  her  mind 
about  thinking  you  killed  her  baby,  but  1  would  about  as  soon 
she  would  blame  you  as  God.”  ' 

There  were  no  truly  good  singers  among  the  members  of 
the  church  and  sometimes  the  choir  leader  would  persuade 
me  to  ask  some  of  my  “worldly”  friends  to  sing  solos  or  duets 
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for  special  occasions.  The  “worldly”  people  of  the  town  were 
those  who  danced,  drank,  or  played  cards,  and  didn’t  go  to 
church. 

The  next  time  an  out  of  town  minister  filled  the  pulpit  on 
Sunday  evening,  I  arranged  for  two  of  my  friends,  a  young 
married  couple,  to  sing  a  duet  of  their  own  selection.  The 
sermon  turned  out  to  be  a  duplicate  of  Billy  Sunday’s  fiery 
epistle,  “Get  on  the  Water  Wagon,”  and  at  its  close,  to  my 
discomfort  and  the  amazement  of  the  audience,  my  friends 
arose  and  sang  Lead  Me  Gently  Home ,  Father.  They  almost 
had  to  carry  me  home. 

Father  had  given  each  of  us  a  Bible  of  our  own  with  our 
names  lettered  in  gold  on  the  black  leather  covers,  and  with 
our  family  altar  disrupted,  he  encouraged  each  of  us  to  read 
a  chapter  nightly.  With  the  installation  of  a  bath  room  in  the 
house,  the  old  Bible  that  had  always  been  in  reach  for  our 
hours  of  meditation  had  been  discarded. 

Father  also  encouraged  us  to  read  other  good  books  as  well 
as  the  Bible  and  built  a  small  library  through  the  years,  a 
set  of  Masterpieces  oj  Humor ,  the  Horatio  Alger  stories,  Step¬ 
ping  Heavenward ,  In  His  Steps ,  and  many  other  with  lessons 
in  them  that,  like  his  pills,  were  sugar-coated. 

Mother  was  interested  in  good  books,  too,  but  she  liked 
variety,  and  sometimes  borrowed  some  not-too-good  ones 
and  kept  them  in  inconspicuous  places. 

I  was  ill  for  several  days  during  the  Christmas  vacation, 
and  she  brought  in  to  my  bed  some  True  Romance  and  Love 
Story  magazines  for  me  to  read.  She  explained  that  they  had 
been  left  at  the  house  by  a  patient  and  implied  that  while  it 
was  supposed  to  be  light  reading,  Father  thought  it  should  be 
a  weight  on  the  conscience. 

1  kept  my  Bible  on  a  small  table  by  my  bed  but  used  it 
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mostly  for  night  reading,  and  since  the  temporary  minister 
bad  a  habit  of  visiting  the  sick,  and  usually  at  unexpected 
times,  I  was  caught  before  I  had  finished  reading  the  first 
story.  When  Mother  saw  him  coming  she  rushed  to  my  room 
to  prepare  me.  “Hide  your  magazine  under  the  pillow,  and 
grab  the  Bible  quick,”  she  said.  “Here  comes  the  preacher.” 
She  quickly  straightened  my  bed,  then  hurried  to  the  door 
and  greeted  the  minister  with  a  misleading  smile  that  I  hoped 
would  be  taken  for  bedside  cheerfulness. 

Ministers  were  selected  by  the  trial  and  error  system.  It 
was  some  time  before  I  learned  that  the  “trial”  had  nothing  to 
do/with  the  sermons  being  a  trial  to  the  listeners.  There  would 
be  a  Sunday  morning  and  evening  sermon  preached,  after 
which  the  members  would  meet  and  vote  either  “yes”  or  “no” 
for  the  candidate. 

Mother  was  getting  tired  of  entertaining  the  different 
ministers  who  came,  when  Father  telephoned  from  his  office 
one  afternoon.  “Miss  Annie,”  he  said  in  his  Sunday-go-to- 
meeting  voice,  “Brother  Mason  came  in  on  the  afternoon 
train,  and  I’m  bringing  him  home  with  me  for  supper.” 

“You  can  just  take  him  to  a  restaurant,”  Mother  said  in  a 
loud  voice,  knowing  the  minister  would  likely  be  near  the 
telephone  and  Father  would  be  ill  at  ease  for  fear  he  would 
hear.  “I’m  getting  tired  of  cooking  and  washing  sheets. 
There’s  a  hotel  in  town  with  plenty  of  empty  beds,”  she  told 
him,  then  hung  up,  leaving  Father,  receiver  in  hand,  trying  to 
carry  on  a  one-sided  conversation  that  would  make  the  min¬ 
ister  feel  most  welcome. 

Mother  had  fed  twelve  for  dinner  that  noon,  but  she  went 
out  to  the  wire  chicken  pen,  killed  another  chicken,  made  hot 
biscuits  and  set  the  table  for  seven.  She  knew  Father  and  the 
minister  would  be  there  looking  as  pious  as  if  she  had  insisted 
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on  their  presence,  and  that  she  would  out-do  Father  in  making 
him  feel  welcome. 

Aunt  Jennie,  who  was  still  teaching  school  near  Richfield, 
had  come  to  stay  over  Sunday.  She  brought  Abel  Newlin,  a 
bachelor  friend,  with  her.  Fie  fitted  into  the  family  group  as 
if  he  were  “home  folks.”  It  was  as  if  he  had  been  waiting  for 
Aunt  Jennie  all  these  years,  and  all  of  us  were  happy  for  her 
and  prepared  to  soon  start  calling  him  Uncle  Abel. 

Sunday,  after  Brother  Mason  had  preached  his  trial  sermon 
and  gone  to  dinner  elsewhere,  Father  said,  “Miss  Annie,  I 
think  he  will  make  a  good  minister.  You  can  tell  he  knows  a 
lot  about  the  Bible  and  he  seemed  to  hold  the  attention  of  the 

4* 

entire  congregation.” 

“I  don’t  like  his  tone  of  voice,”  Mother  said,  “and  lie’s 
hard  of  hearing.  That  won’t  take  very  well  with  the  young 
folks.  No  one  likes  to  scream  their  troubles  to  anyone.  I 
don’t  intend  to  vote  for  him,  myself.” 

Father  laid  down  his  fork,  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
said,  “Now  Miss  Annie,  he  has  a  large  family  and  he  needs 
the  place  badly.  His  being  hard  of  hearing  doesn’t  make  any 
difference.  He  doesn’t  have  to  hear  what  he  says.  He’s  sup¬ 
posed  to  preach,  not  to  listen.” 

Mother  got  up  to  get  another  plate  of  hot  biscuits  and  re¬ 
marked,  “Well,  it’s  a  good  thing  he  can’t  hear  himself  preach 
if  that  sermon  was  a  sample.” 

When  evening  came  and  the  second  sermon  had  been 
preached  and  the  vote  taken  and  Brother  Mason  had  not  been 
chosen,  Mother  said  to  Father,  “1  feel  sorry  for  him,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
lie.  He  has  that  large  family  and  no  place  to  go,  and  he  is 
nice.  I’m  glad  I  voted  for  him,  anyway.” 

Father  looked  over  his  glasses  in  surprise.  “I  thought  you 
said  you  weren’t  going  to  vote  for  him.” 
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“Well,”  Mother  said,  as  if  weighing  her  words,  “I  hadn’t 
intended  to,  but  after  I  got  to  thinking  about  what  you  said 
about  his  family  and  all,  I  changed  my  mind.  But  maybe 
you  and  I  are  the  only  ones  who  felt  that  way  about  him.” 

Father  looked  a  little  embarrassed  and  cleared  his  throat. 
“I  voted  against  him,”  he  said.  “After  you  said  what  you  did 
about  his  not  taking  well  with  the  young  people,  and  his  being 
hard  of  hearing  and  all,  I  decided  you  might  be  right.” 

“Well,  this  world  and  the  next,”  exclaimed  Mother  as  she 
pushed  back  her  chair  and  busied  herself  with  the  dishes. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-TWO 


J!^^fter  ten  years  of  waiting,  Lawson  and 
I  were  about  to  have  an  answer  to  our  prayers  and  our  wishes 
on  the  evening  star,  and  Mother  an  added  responsibility.  We 
were  going  to  have  a  baby  brother. 

It  was  a  little  late  for  Lawson,  for  by  this  time  he  had  lost 
interest  in  babies.  He  had  stopped  arguing  that  his  neck  was 
a  part  of  his  body  and  not  a  part  of  his  face,  and  should  be 
washed  only  on  Saturday  night,  -and  was  washing  both  his 
neck  and  ears,  and  getting  barber  shop  haircuts.  He  was 
interested  in  older  babies,  now,  not  the  kind  you  wish  on  a 
star  for,  but  the  kind  you  wish  on  a  star  with. 

He  was  seventeen,  and  small  babies  embarrassed  him. 
When  one  was  placed  on  his  lap  unexpectedly,  the  lap  im¬ 
mediately  disappeared  and  his  knees  straightened  into  a  slid¬ 
ing  board  and  the  baby  had  to  be  rescued  before  making  a 
three  point  landing  (changeable  seat-covers,  at  that  time,  be¬ 
ing  triangular  instead  of  square,  and  not  waterproof). 

Father  knew  that  his  sister  Lucy  was  expected  to  die  at  any 
time  with  tuberculosis,  but  he  didn’t  know  until  Grandma 
Tucker’s  letter  came,  that  Aunt  Lucy  wanted  him  to  take  her 
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youngest  child,  who  was  frail  and  needed  special  care,  and 
raise  him  as  his  own.  Uncle  Brub,  her  husband,  having  five 
other  children  to  care  for,  agreed  to  the  arrangement. 

After  reading  Grandma’s  letter,  Father  passed  it  over  to 
Mother  without  a  word.  Mother  read  it  through,  then  handed 
it  back  to  him.  “I’ve  raised  four  children,”  she  said,  “practi¬ 
cally  without  a  father,  for  you’re  gone  day  and  night,  and 
I’m  not  going  to  start  another  family  at  my  age.” 

But  Father  had  known,  even  before  he  handed  her  the 
letter,  that  she  would  do  just  what  she  eventually  did.  Soon 
a  little  bed  appeared  in  the  corner  of  their  bedroom,  and 
Another  began  getting  her  clothes  ready  for  a  trip  to  Kentucky, 
and  Avelette  Eugene  Calhoon  became  a  member  of  our 
family. 

He  was  a  sad  looking  little  fellow  of  two,  when  Mother 
brought  him  home  with  her,  but  it  wasn’t  long  until  he  was 
sitting  up  at  the  table  eating  a  leg  of  crisply  fried  rabbit  with 
great  relish  and  much  conversation. 

He  would  carry  the  dead  rabbit  in  from  Father’s  car,  pet¬ 
ting  it  and  talking  to  it  on  the'  way,  then  stand  by  sadly 
watching  Mother  skin  it.  Then  at  the  table,  between  each  bite 
as  he  ate  it,  he  would  sigh  and  say,  “Poor  rabbit — it’s  dead, 
isn’t  it.  Poor  rabbit.” 

“Hush,  Avelette,”  Mother  would  say,  “I  can  hardly  eat 
rabbit  as  it  is,  and  what  I  have  eaten  will  start  jumping 
around  in  my  stomach  if  you  don’t  stop  talking  about  it.” 
Avelette  would  finally  get  the  last  bite  down  and  stop  of  his 
own  accord. 

He  had  many  privileges  that  we  were  not  allowed  when 
we  were  sma  11.  There  wasn’t  anything  that  Mother  wouldn’t 
do  for  him.  When  he  was  stubborn  and  Father  started  to 
discipline  him,  she  insisted  that  Avelette  must  be  sick,  just 
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as  if  Father  didn’t  know  the  difference  between  temper  and 
temperature  without  a  thermometer. 

Even  when  Avelette  got  up  one  night  and  filled  Mother’s 
bedroom  slipper  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  didn’t  have  a 
handle,  Mother,  easing  it  carefully  toward  the  door  next 
morning,  smiled  and  said,  “Well,  there  are  times  when  I  am 
glad  I  have  big  feet.  If  that  slipper  had  been  one  fraction  of 
an  inch  smaller  I  never  could  have  made  it  to  the  door  with¬ 
out  a  spill.” 

Lawson  was  now  going  steady  with  a  girl  in  Good  well. 
The  letters  that  he  received  from  her  usually  arrived  at  the 
pqst  office  while  he  was  out  at  the  farm  and  I  would  carry 
them  home,  trying  to  figure  out  what  the  initials  stood  for 
on  the  flaps  of  the  envelopes.  They  were  always  different. 
I  learned  that  S  W  A  K  meant  “sealed  with  a  kiss,”  and 
that  Y  T  H  F  0  meant  “yours  till  hell  freezes  over,”  hut  some 
of  them  I  never  did  decipher.  When  a  letter  came  without 
initials,  I  supplied  them,  much  to  Lawson’s  consternation. 

1  Whenever  he  went  to  Goodwell  to  see  his  “girl,”  Father 
used  the  old  Ford  and  let  Lawsorrtake  the  new  one.  One  day 
when  he  mentioned  going,  I  decided  to  go  along  and  visit 
some  school  friends.  Avelette,  who  loved  car  rides,  begged  to 
go,  too,  so  with  no  encouragement  from  Lawson,  we  seated 
ourselves  in  the  car  and  went  along. 

When  we  arrived  at  our  destination  we  found  we  had 
Father’s  two  grips  with  us  in  the  back  of  the  car.  We  were 
heartsick  for  we  knew  that  Mrs.  Wynne,  who  had  lost  three 
babies  at  birth,  was  expecting  another  one  to  arrive  any  day. 
Father  had  sent  her  to  the  Mayo  Clinic  for  a  check-up  and 
they,  like  Father,  saw  no  reason  why  she  should  not  have  a 
normal  baby,  and  had  sent  her  back  to  continue  under  his 
care.  Father  was  keeping  in  close  touch  with  her,  not  leaving 
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on  long  calls  into  Oklahoma  or  Colorado  without  first  calling 
her. 

} 

We  were  hoping  for  the  Lest  when  we  left  Goodwell  the 
next  afternoon,  planning  to  gel  home  before  midnight.  But 
we  had  gone  only  fourteen  miles  when  the  car  began  to  sput¬ 
ter  and  jump,  now  and  then  coming  to  a  complete  stop.  Law- 
son  tried  to  coax  it  along,  pulling  a  wire  here,  tightening  a 
screw  there,  while  Avelette  and  I  clutched  the  seat  as  it 
hopped  along  like  a  jack  rabbit. 

The  road  wound  mile  after  mile  through  an  immense 
pasture  where  Mr.  Stonebreaker  had  at  last  fenced  in  his 
cattle.  We  opened  the  barbed  wire  gate  and  started  through 
just  as  darkness  began  to  shadow  the  prairie.  The  cattle  were 
wild  and  woolly,  and  in  the  twilight  we  could  see  them  lower 
their  sharp  horns  and  advance  toward  the  car  in  a  challeng¬ 
ing  manner.  Their  eyes  gleamed  like  wild  animals  in  the 
reflected  light  from  the  car.  If  they  had  ever  seen  an  auto¬ 
mobile  before,  they  hadn’t  seen  one  that  sprang  along  making 
the  queer  noise  this  one  did. 

“If  we  can  just  make  it  to  <r  house  or  dugout,  we’ll  be 
all  right,”  Lawson  said  on  one  of  his  return  trips  from  be¬ 
neath  the  hood,  “but  this  will  perhaps  last  for  miles  and 
miles.” 

But  luck  was  with  us,  for  about  nine  o’clock  we  saw  a  faint 
glimmer  in  the  distance,  too  near  the  ground  to  be  a  star,  and 
with  much  persuasion  Lawson  coaxed  the  car  along  until  we 
were  in  walking  distance  of  a  small  dugout. 

Avelette  had  gone  to  sleep  and  Lawson  was  shy  about  car¬ 
rying  him  in,  but  I  insisted.  “They’ll  think  it  strange,”  I 
argued,  “me  carrying  a  heavy  little  boy  and  you  walking 
along  empty  handed.” 

“I’m  carrying  my  mackinaw  and  it’s  as  heavy  as  he  is,” 
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Lawson  argued,  “besides,  I’ll  have  to  knock.” 

“I’ll  knock,”  I  said,  thrusting  Avelette  into  his  arms. 

“Then  you’ll  have  to  take  him  the  minute  we  get  inside,” 
he  said,  and  I  promised  that  I  would. 

When  I  knocked  on  the  heavy  wooden  door,  a  woman  who 
looked  to  be  in  her  sixties,  carrying  a  lighted  lamp,  opened 
the  door  and  tried  to  conceal  her  surprise  with  a  friendly 
invitation  for  us  to  “Come  in.” 

I  preceded  Lawson  down  the  narrow  steps  and  dropped 
in  the  first  empty  chair  I  saw,  in  order  to  rescue  Avelette 
before  Lawson  stood  him  on  the  floor,  sound  asleep. 

When  my  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  light,  1  looked 
about  the  small  room.  Three  men  and  a  young  woman  sat  in 
a  semicircle  around  the  cook  stove.  Besides  the  chairs  they 
were  sitting  in  and  the  one  Avelette  and  I  occupied,  the  only 
other  furniture  in  the  room  was  a  homemade  dining  table  in 
the  center  of  the  floor,  and  two  beds,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
steps  we  had  just  descended.  In  one  of  the  beds  was  a  mother 
with  her  new  baby. 

“Where  do  they  all  sleep?”  I  wondered,  and  I  was  still 
more  puzzled  when  I  learned  the  young  lady  seated  near  the 
stove  was  the  school  teacher  in  that  district. 

*  Two  sheets  had  been  stretched  on  a  string  across  the  end 
of  the  room,  forming  another  room  in  which  I  learned  later, 
was  another  bed. 

There  were  no  introductions  and  to  this  day,  we  do  not 
know  the  name  of  the  family  who  so  kindly  took  us  into  their 
home. 

The  elderly  woman  insisted  that  we  eat  what  was  left  from 
their  supper,  which  we  gladly  did,  Avelette,  to  our  discom¬ 
fort,  singing  as  he  ate.  When  we  finished  eating,  she  took 
Avelette  and  me  through  the  opening  in  the  sheets  and  showed 
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me  where  we  were  to  sleep.  It  being  late,  we  got  into  bed 
immediately  with  most  of  our  clothes  still  on.  Avelette  had 
just  fallen  asleep  when  through  the  opening  popped  Lawson 
looking  like  a  steer  that  had  been  pushed  from  a  cattle  ear 
down  a  chute  into  a  strange  pen. 

“Where  are  you  going  to  sleep?”  I  asked. 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  mumbled  out  of  the  corner  of  his  one¬ 
sided  grin.  “In  here,  I  guess.  That’s  what  they  said.” 

At  this  moment,  the  woman  looked  in  and,  noticing  the  1 

I 

strained  atmosphere,  asked,  “Is  everything  all  right?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  I  assured  her.  “We  were  just  worried  about 
where  the  rest  of  you  were  going  to  sleep — the  school  teacher 
and  all.” 

“The  school  teacher  is  married  to  my  youngest  son,”  she 

* 

explained.  “We’ll  make  a  bed  down  on  the  floor  for  them. 
My  other  son  sleeps  with  his  wife  and  baby,  and  pa  and  me 
sleep  in  the  other  bed.  Now  don’t  you  worry,  you’re  welcome 
to  what  we’ve  got.” 

Lawson  slipped  in  on  the  other  side  of  Avelette  and  a  si¬ 
lence  fell  in  the  little  dugout,  interrupted  now  and  then  by 
the  falling  of  a  shoe  on  the  wooden  floor  and  the  muffled  cry 
of  a  baby  that  scarcely  penetrated  the  sheets  that  formed  the 
partition. 

The  next  morning  after  breakfast  Lawson  started  walking 
back  to  town.  We  remembered  passing  a  two-story  house  and 
he  thought  he  might  find  a  telephone  there,  but  when  evening 
came  and  he  had  not  returned,  I  knew  he  had  walked  the  full 
distance  to  Goodwell. 

As  we  were  sitting  around  the  cook  stove  after  supper  that 
evening,  the  lady  of  the  house  said,  “Is  Avelette  your  own 
little  boy?”  I,  thinking  she  meant  the  family  as  a  whole,  re¬ 
plied,  “No,  he  is  a  cousin,  but  his  mother  is  dead  and  al- 
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though  we  haven’t  taken  out  any  adoption  papers  on  him, 
he  really  belongs  to  us.”  She  looked  as  if  she  were  amused 
at  the  little  control  we  had  over  Jlim,  but  she  said  nothing 
more. 

After  giving  up  all  hope  of  Lawson  making  an  appearance 
that  evening,  Avelette  and  I  went  to  bed  again  behind  the 
white  sheet  curtains.  Avelette  went  to  sleep  humming  to  him¬ 
self,  but  I  lay  awake  wondering  what  the  next  day  would 
bring  forth,  and  praying  that  Mrs.  Wynne’s  baby  would  wait 
until  Father  had  his  satchels  before  its  little  cry  (I  hoped 
there  would  be  a  cry)  announced  its  arrival  and  its  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  world  in  general. 

The  next  evening,  as  the  stars  were  lighted  one  by  one  like 
candles  in  the  overturned  bowl  of  midnight  blue  sky,  I  began 
to  make  frequent  trips  to  the  top  of  the  dugout  steps,  cupping 
my  hand  over  my  eyes  in  an  effort  to  distinguish  an  upright 
figure  among  the  distant  forms  of  cattle  that  dotted  the 
horizon. 

Finally  the  older  woman,  noticing  my  restlessness,  said, 
“How  long  have  you  two  kids  been  married?” 

“Married?”  I  gasped  in  surprise. 

“Oh,  are — aren’t  you  married?”  she  exclaimed.  Both  of  us 
were  now  talking  at  once,  she  even  more  excited  than  I,  per¬ 
haps  remembering  the  strange  look  she  had  seen  on  each  of 
our  faces  when  she  herded  Lawson  into  the  room  with  one  bed 
that  first  night. 

“No,”  I  said  in  a  daze,  as  it  began  slowly  to  dawn  on  me 
that  there  had  been  no  introductions  nor  explanations,  only 
answers  to  the  questions  they  had  asked,  which  were  few. 

“Lawson’s  my  brother,”  1  explained.  “He’s  only  seven¬ 
teen.” 

“But  the  little  boy?”  she  said,  amazement  still  in  her  face. 
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“Oh,”  I  answered,  “when  I  told  you  he  belonged  to  us,  I 
neant  the  family — Mother,  Father,  and  all.” 

“Well,”  she  said,  relief  spreading  over  every  line  in  her 
wrinkled  face,  “I  told  my  old  man  that  you  kids  didn’t  have 
any  business  being  married.  You  didn’t  know  how  to  take 
keer  of  yourselves,  less  alone  a  two-year-old  baby.”  And 
as  if  from  weakness,  she  sank  into  the  nearest  chair,  and  I, 
feeling  the  need  of  support,  did  likewise. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Lawson  arrived  with  the  new  part 
for  the  car.  Failing  to  find  it  in  Goodwell,  he  had  gone  by 
train  to  Guymon  for  it,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  the  delay. 
In  £  short  time  we  had  the  car  in  good  running  order  and  we 
were  on  our  way,  the  last  dash  of  the  relay  in  our  race  with 
the  stork. 

When  we  came  to  a  stop  in  front  of  our  house,  Mother  and 
Father  came  out  to  meet  us. 

“Did  Mrs.  Wynne  have  her  baby?”  I  asked  before  anyone 
else  had  time  to  say  a  word,  reaching  for  the  satchels  in  the 
back  of  the  car  as  I  talked. 

“She  had  two ,”  Mother  said, — “twins.  And  they  both  got 
there  before  your  Father  did.  All  of  his  patients  improved 
while  you  were  away;  maybe  it’s  a  good  thing  you  took  his 
grips  along.  As  the  lawyer  said  when  the  doctor  hit  him  with 
his  medical  case  and  argued  it  was  not  a  deadly  weapon,  ‘the 
contents  of  that  grip  have  killed  more  people  than  all  the 
guns,  germs,  and  razor  blades  in  the  country.’  ” 

“Now  Miss  Annie,”  Father  said,  and  with  a  smile  picked 
up  the  grips  and  followed  us  into  the  house. 
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I  Sing  a  Solo 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-THREE 


I3y  the  time  Lawson  was  eighteen  the 
United  States  had  already  joined  the  Allies  in  the  first  World 
War.  He  eagerly  enlisted  with  a  group  of  other  Elkhart  hoys 
his  age,  and  Mother,  Father,  and  I,  assuming  a  cheerfulness 
we  did  not  feel,  went  to  the  station  to  see  him  off.  We  waved 
as  long  as  the  train  was  in  sight,  then  found  excuses  to  be 
alone.  Mother  shut  herself  in  her  bedroom,  Father  busied 
himself  in  the  office,  and  I  took  a  long  walk  over  the  hill 
east  of  the  station. 

A  few  months  later,  I  entered  the  University  at  Lawrence, 
*  Kansas.  Since  I  had  a  chance  to  ride  across  to  the  Rock 
Island  at  Guymon,  I  missed  the  long,  tiresome,  dirty  ride  to 
Dodge  City. 

Mother  always  got  up  early  when  any  of  us  were  leaving 
on  the  train  and  fried  chicken,  crisp  and  brown,  for  us  to 
have  in  our  lunch  box  to  eat  on  the  way.  It  was  her  parting 
gift,  but  the  sight  of  something  she  had  cooked  always  made 
me  so  homesick  that  it  was  splashed  with  tears  between  every 
bite.  When  Mother  heard  of  the  added  seasoning,  she 
laughed  and  said,  “If  I  had  known  you  were  going  to  cry  on 
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it,  I  wouldn’t  have  salted  it.” 

When  I  left  that  morning  she  handed  me  the  shoe  box  tied 
with  a  small  while  string,  just  before  she  kissed  me  good-bye 
at  the  door.  When  I  boarded  the  train  at  Guyinon  I  placed  it 
carefully  on  the  rack  above  the  red  plush  seat,  and  settled 
down  to  read  a  magazine.  I  had  no  more  than  settled  when 
I  looked  up  and  saw  Don  Black,  who  was  now  a,  Senior  Medic, 
coming  down  the  aisle.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Kansas  City  and 
Bell  Memorial  Hospital. 

He  stopped  and  talked  with  me  for  a  moment  and  seemed 
to  be  pleased  when  I  told  him  I  was  on  my  way  to  K.U.  and 
had  decided  to  major  in  Bacteriology.  He  laughed  and  said 
that  when  the  war  was  over  he  would  need  a  technician  and 
he  would  save  the  place  for  me.  He  probably  would  have 
been  as  surprised  as  Miss  Annie  was  if  he  had  suspected  that 
through  my  work  I  was  to  meet  and  marry  a  doctor. 

He  asked  me  if  I  was  having  dinner  in  the  diner.  When  I 
explained  that  I  had  brought  my  lunch,  he  reached  up  to  get 
it  down  for  me.  As  it  neared  the  level  of  his  shoulder  the 
string  broke  and  to  my  horror,  1  saw  fried  chicken,  pickles, 
and  grapes  scattering  in  all  directions. 

The  next  moment  there  1  was,  with  Cinderella  dreams  in 
my  heart  of  a  university  where  slippers  were  carried  to 
parties  in  satin  bags,  on  my  knees  beside  him,  groping  for 
grapes  between  feet  of  all  sizes  on  the  dusty  floor  of  a  train 
coach.  This  was  the  end  of  box  lunches  for  me. 

But  four  months  later  I  would  have  given  anything  for 
even  one  “drum  stick”  from  that  box.  I  was  on  the  Santa  Fe 
coming  home  to  spend  Christmas  vacation,  wearing  my  one 
and  only  good  dress,  a  navy  blue  taffeta  with  a  white  satin 
collar.  I  knew  I  shouldn’t  wear  it  on  the  train,  but  two  home¬ 
town  boys,  who  were  in  the  army,  were  returning  from  camp, 
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and  knowing  they  would  be  on  that  train,  I  wanted  to  look  my 
best.  I  also  took  my  ukulele  in  its  green  felt  case,  little  think¬ 
ing  to  what  purpose  it  would  serve  me  on  the  way. 

When  Harry  Adams  and  Ted  Smith  got  on  the  train  in  their 
khaki  uniforms,  I  was  glad  I  had  worn  the  taffeta.  When  we 
glided  into  Dodge  City,  all  was  well,  and  we  went  directly  to 
the  Elkhart  train  and  boarded  the  coach  at  the  tail  end  of  the 
freight  cars  that  would  slowly  whip-crack  their  way  to  the 
end  of  the  branch  line. 

We  found  the  car  crowded,  but  groups  of  passengers  got 
off  at  the  different  little  towns  along  the  track,  so  that  by  the 
time  we  were  nearing  Elkhart,  there  were  only  five  ladies 
remaining,  including  myself,  and  seven  men. 

As  the  train  rattled  and  bumped  along,  we  noticed  the  deep 
snowdrifts  at  the  side  of  the  track,  but  we  had  no  idea  that 
the  train  would  nose  into  one  fifteen  feet  high  and  so  solid 
that  the  engine  could  not  plow  through  it.  I  knew  that  almost 
anything  could,  and  did,  happen  on  the  plains,  but  so  many 
changes  had  taken  place  in  the  growth  of  the  country,  I  sub¬ 
consciously  expected  even  the  elements  to  he  more  restrained 
and  polished. 

When  the  brakeman  came  hack  to  our  coach  and  told  us 
we  were  snowbound  and  that  the  engine  had  left  the  rest  of 
the  train  and  tried  to  run  on  into  town  and  was  stuck  in 
another  drift  three  hundred  yards  down  the  track,  I  could 
scarcely  believe  it  had  happened. 

We  were  taken  into  the  baggage  car  where  a  large  pot¬ 
bellied  stove,  replenished  now  and  then  with  coal  from  the 
distant  engine,  kept  us  warm  in  front  even  though  our  back 
sides  did  shiver  and  shake  at  intervals. 

There  I  sat  eight  miles  from  home,  only  a  taffeta  dress  and 
a  ukulele  between  me  and  starvation  and  the  outside  world. 
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And  parts  of  me  were  already  exposed  to  the  outside  world 
through  slits  in  the  dress  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
journey. 

As  it  grew  dark,  we  began  to  realize  we  had  eaten  no  food 
since  noon  and  rummaging  around  the  car,  we  found  a 
ham  and  a  gallon  bucket  of  raw  oysters,  and  since  they  were 
addressed  to  friends  of  ours,  we  helped  ourselves.  The  oys¬ 
ters  went  down  easily  as  they  were.  The  ham  we  fried  in 
Harry’s  army  skillet  that  belonged  with  his  kit,  holding  it 
over  the  flames  through  the  open  stove  door. 

As  bedtime  drew  near,  the  men  arranged  a  curtain  across 
the  end  of  the  car  in  which  was  installed  that  priceless  article 
of  convenience  always  found  enclosed  at  the  end  of  every 
train  car  in  a  little  room  with  WOMEN  printed  over  the  door. 
This  one  was  not  enclosed. 

They  brought  seat  cushions  from  the  passenger  car  and 
laid  them  on  the  floor,  and  so  turned  the  curtained  room  into 
a  ladies  bedroom  as  well  as  a  lounge. 

1  took  my  ukulele  out  of  its  felt  case  and  we  sat  around 
the  stove  singing,  our  songs  growing  louder  as  we  disap¬ 
peared,  one  by  one,  behind  the  curtain.  When  it  came  my 
time  to  go,  one  of  the  girls  whispered,  “What  shall  we  sing?” 

“Not  the  national  anthem,  please,”  1  said.  So  they  began 
a  ladies’  quartette  of  There  s  a  Long,  Long  Trail  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  short  intervals  of  silence  between  their  bursts  of 
laughter  and  off-the-pitch  notes,  I  was  forced  to  sing  a  solo. 

Still  laughing,  they  joined  ine  behind  the  curtain  and  we 
arranged  ourselves  on  our  cushion  beds  in  as  comfortable 
positions  as  possible,  and  drifted  off  to  sleep  to  the  droning 
voices  of  the  men  as  they  sat  through  the  night  in  their  chairs 
about  the  stove. 

Next  morning,  a  large  group  of  Mexicans  came  out  from 
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own  to  dig  through  the  drifts,  but  made  little  headway  after 
jreaking  into  a  case  of  bootleg  whiskey  that  one  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers,  a  druggist,  was  bringing  back  with  him,  labeled 
DRUGS.  The  Mexicans,  who  could  not  read  English,  took 
it  for  what  it  was  (and  in  large  doses)  and  we  almost  had  a 
Mexican  war  on  our  restricted  border. 

As  soon  as  Father  heard  that  the  train  was  snowbound,  he 
telephoned  one  of  his  patients  who  lived  about  two  miles  from 
where  the  train  had  stalled,  and  told  him  I  was  on  the  train. 
So  the  next  morning  while  some  of  the  men  passengers  were 
still  asleep  in  their  chairs  around  the  fire,  and  I  was  trying 
to  comb  my  hair  by  a  makeshift  mirror  back  of  the  curtain, 
Mr.  Cyr  appeared  on  the  scene  with  hot  biscuits  and  some 
bacon  and  eggs  packed  snugly  in  a  tin  bucket.  To  get  there, 
his  horse  had  plunged  through  drifts  as  high  as  his  head. 

The  next  day  the  train  pulled  into  Elkhart  and  the  whole 
town  was  there  to  meet  it. 

Mildred  Thomas  who  was  majoring  in  Home  Economics  at 
National  Park  Seminary  where  her  father  said  she  was 
“studying  to  be  a  cook,”  was  home  for  the  holidays.  Her 
brother,  Leonard,  a  law  student  at  Harvard,  was  also  home 
for  a  two  weeks’  vacation.  They  had  moved  from  Kansas  City 
to  Elkhart  the  summer  before  and  Mildred  had  brought  with 
her  a  wardrobe  of  clothes  that  until  then,  I  had  seen  only  in 
delineators.  She  wrote  checks  for  dimes  and  stamps  (her 
father  being  the  town’s  banker)  and  ate  olives  out  of  a  bottle 
as  she  walked  down  the  street,  and  she  wore  dainty  white 
serge  suits  on  dirty,  windy  days.  She  played  basketball  on 
the  town  team  with  Lois  and  me  and  waded  in  buffalo  wal¬ 
lows  on  the  outskirts  of  Elkhart.  She  and  Leonard  were  good 
sports  and  both  full  of  fun  but  to  us  it  seemed  almost  as  if 
they  had  come  from  another  world. 
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The  only  thing  that  consoled  me  was  that  my  father  wore 
a  collar  and  their  father  did  not.  Mildred  and  Leonard 
coaxed  and  teased  him  and  reminded  him  that  even  horses 
wore  collars,  but  Mayo  Thomas  continued  to  sit  behind  his 
large  flat-top  desk  at  the  hank  in  his  snow  white,  collarless 
shirt,  a  big  cigar  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  his  light  curly 
hair  following  its  own  inclination,  his  blue  eyes  twinkling  as 
he  smiled  and  waved  through  the  plate  glass  window  to  his 
friends  who  passed  by.  His  wife,  tiny  and  gracious,  sweet 
and  correct,  was  to  me  an  ideal. 

We  didn’t  tell  Mildred  and  Leonard  that  Father  slept  in 
his  shirt,  sometimes  collar  and  all,  because  it  made  one  less 
thing  to  jump  into  when  he  rushed  out  at  night  to  make  a  call. 
We  didn’t  want  to  detract  from  the  one  thing  that  helped  put 
us  in  a  class  with  them. 

She  and  Leonard  had  arrived  for  the  Christmas  holidays 
before  the  snowstorm,  and  with  Harry  and  Ted  home  on 
leave,  there  followed  a  round  of  parties.  And  the  only  good 
dress  I  had  to  my  name  was  in  shreds. 

But  Mother,  rising  to  the  occasion,  got  out  her  old  sewing 
machine  and  helped  me  make  a  party  dress,  and  I  didn’t  “sit 
out”  any  dances  even  though  I  had  “set  out”  the  nicest  dress 
I  had. 
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Miss  Annie  Voles  for  Mr.  Willie 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-FOUR 


*  JVlloTHER  often  quoted  the  saying  that 

no  one  prophesied  about  the  weather  but  newcomers  and 
fools;  she  never  knew  whether  to  take  a  fan,  an  umbrella,  a 
dust  mask,  or  an  overcoat. 

The  Cimarron  river,  four  miles  northwest  of  Elkhart,  was 
a  bed  of  sand,  with  here  and  there  a  trickle  of  water  on  its 
surface.  But  when  there  was  a  flash  flood  it  became  a  treach¬ 
erous  barrier.  One  night  Father’s  car  stalled  in  the  river  as 
he  was  bringing  a  little  girl  with  diphtheria  back  to  town  with 
him.  The  child  and  her  mother  sat  in  the  car,  with  the  water 
swirling  about  the  body  of  the  car,  while  Father  waded 
through  the  water  and  sand  to  the  bank,  then  walked  the  four 
miles  to  Elkhart.  He  sent  a  neighbor  to  Guymon  for  anti¬ 
toxin,  then  went  back  with  a  rescue  crew  for  the  patient,  who 
seemed  no  worse  for  the  two  hours’  stay  in  the  river. 

Mother  had  the  front  bedroom  ready,  and  there  the  child 
and  her  mother  were  quarantined,  their  food  handed  through 
the  door  to  them  on  trays. 

With  the  coming  of  cold  weather,  the  influenza  epidemic 
that  had  started  in  the  camps  and  cantonments,  swept  the 
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country.  The  small  towns  were  not  prepared  to  cope  with  it, 
and  the  civilian  doctors  were  doing  not  only  their  usual 
amount  of  practice,  hut  also  the  work  of  the  younger  doctors 
who  had  been  called  into  the  army. 

Father  worked  day  and  night  for  weeks,  helplessly  watch¬ 
ing  some  of  his  closest  friends  succumb  to  the  tiny  treach¬ 
erous  organism,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts.  The  stronger  and 
healthier  the  patients  were,  the  quicker  they  were  overcome 
with  its  virulency. 

Lois  had  married  Francis  Norwood  Jordan,  a  handsome 
young  “rookie”  she  had  met  at  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College.  He  was  now  a  lieutenant  in  the  army  and  she  had 
come  home  to  stay  until  his  return  from  France.  Father, 
knowing  that  influenza  was  proving  fatal  in  a  high  percentage 
of  expectant  mothers,  isolated  Lois  in  her  bedroom  and  didn’t 
go  near  her  until  necessary  to  do  so.  Then,  after  scrubbing 
thoroughly  and  taking  every  precaution  possible,  he  ushered 
a  healthy  little  grandson  into  a  world  he  seemed  to  resent, 
even  though  he  was  unaware  of  the  turmoil  about  him,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  the  return  of  his  father,  who  was  leading 
his  men  over  the  top  in  No  Man’s  Land,  and  from  whom  there 
had  been  no  word  received  for  several  weeks. 

The  school  house  was  turned  into  a  hospital  and  Father 
spent  his  time  there  when  he  was  not  driving  into  the  country 
to  care  for  those  who  had  been  stricken  there. 

One  of  these  country  patients  was  an  expectant  mother,  and 
being  a  Christian  Scientist,  decided  not  to  have  Father  treat 
her  influenza,  after  he  had  left  other  patients  who  needed 
him  and  driven  seventeen  miles  to  see  her.  Father  said  he 
couldn’t  persuade  himself  to  leave  her  and  he  finally  told 
her,  “I  have  every  respect  for  your  belief  in  God’s  power  to 
make  you  well.  I  know  that  with  God,  all  things  are  possible. 
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But  faith  without  works,  is  dead.  I  have  driven  seventeen 
miles  to  do  what  I  can  for  you,  with  God’s  help.”  The  patient 
let  Father  care  for  her,  but  as  Father  told  Mother,  the 
patient’s  faith  and  prayers  played  the  larger  part  in  her 
recovery. 

When  it  seemed  that  Father  could  no  longer  carry  the 
weight  of  his  increased  practice,  the  government  sent  seven 
nurses  and  five  doctors  to  assist  him.  Though  the  epidemic 
was  finally  conquered,  the  strain  that  Father  had  been  under, 
began  to  tell  on  him.  The  ulcer  he  had  neglected  so  long 
while  he  cared  for  the  ailments  of  others,  painfully  forced 
his  attention  to  it. 

Mother  tried  to  persuade  him  to  take  a  rest  away  from  his 
patients,  but  there  was  always  someone  that  Father  thought 
he  couldn’t  leave,  an  expectant  mother  that  he  had  cared  for 
during  the  prenatal  months  and  didn’t  want  to  disappoint  at 
the  last  minute,  or  patients  so  severely  ill  that  he  didn’t  dare 
leave  them  without  a  doctor. 

“Let  the  babies  wait  until  you  come  back,”  Mother  would 
say,  as  if  babies  were  supposed  to  arrive  by  appointment 
only,  “or  let  them  come  by  themselves.  They  often  do, 
anyway.” 

But  even  Mother  couldn’t  persuade  Father  to  do  anything 
against  his  will.  “That’s  the  Tucker  in  him,”  she  often  said 
when  her  efforts  were  ineffective.  One  day,  after  Father 
thought  the  discussion  of  his  taking  a  rest  had  been  closed, 
Mother  added,  “When  Gabriel  blows  his  trumpet,  Mr.  Willie 
will  ask  him  to  wait  while  he  ushers  another  baby  into  the 
world  before  entering  the  pearly  gates.” 

But  when  two  other  doctors  came  to  Elkhart,  the  people  of 
the  town  and  surrounding  country  thought  as  Mother  did,  that 
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Father  should  take  a  rest,  and  figured  out  a  way  to  bring  it 
about. 

His  experience  in  campaigning  with  Dolly,  which  Mother 
said  was  mostly  “horse  play,”  hadn’t  lessened  f  ather’s  in¬ 
terest  in  public  affairs.  He  seldom  had  time  to  do  anything 
more  than  vote,  but  this  he  did  religiously,  usually  voting  a 
straight  Republican  ticket.  Mother  always  voted  a  straight 
Democratic  one,  killing  his  vote. 

The  evening  before  a  county  election  was  held  in  Elkhart, 
Father  said  to  Mother,  “Miss  Annie,  1  wish  you’d  vote  for 
Porter  Craddock.  He’s  a  Kentuckian  and  a  good  man;  Mr. 
Rjley  and  Mr.  Dunham  are  good  men,  too.”  And  he  named  a 
few  others,  Mother  swishing  here  and  there  as  he  talked,  not 
committing  herself. 

The  day  after  the  election  was  over  and  we  were  all  seated 
about  the  supper  table,  Father  said,  “Miss  Annie,  did  you 
vote  for  those  men  I  mentioned  this  morning?” 

“I  did  not,”  Mother  said,  looking  him  straight  in  the 
eye  from  the  other  end  of  the  table.  “1  noticed  that  all  those 
‘good’  men  you  suggested  happened  to  be  Republicans.  There 
are  good  Democrats,  too,  so  I  voted  a  straight  Democratic 
ticket.” 

Elkhart  had  no  more  than  changed  from  diapers  to  train¬ 
ing  pants  when  the  courthouse  fight  began.  Richfield,  the 
county  seat,  was  twenty-four  miles  north  over  a  trail  of  a  road 
that  crossed  the  Cimarron  river  at  Point  Rock,  the  only  land¬ 
mark  on  the  way. 

In  1887,  Richfield  had  been  a  thriving  town  of  2000  in¬ 
habitants,  but  through  the  years  it  had  dwindled  to  a  cross¬ 
roads  settlement  of  around  two  hundred  people.  One  of  these 
inhabitants  was  shrew'd,  intelligent,  and  respected  Ed  Dean, 
a  power  among  Kansas  Democrats  with  an  over-my-dead-body 
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attitude  concerning  the  lonely,  stone-block,  medieval  castle 
of  a  courthouse  that  dwarfed  the  small  buildings  about  it. 

There  had  been  one  other  large  building,  a  hotel  owned 
and  run  by  a  family  named  Bay.  Cowboys  often  rode  their 
horses  into  the  lobby  and  guns  were  fired  at  the  floor  in  the 
dining  room.  Mrs.  Bay  selected  the  basement  as  a  good  place 
to  hide,  but  after  finding  holes  in  the  ceiling,  discovered  she 
was  standing  directly  under  the  dining  room,  a  perfect  target 
for  flying  bullets. 

Aunt  Jennie,  when  she  taught  school  near  Richfield  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  later,  roomed  and  boarded  at  the  Bay  home. 

When  the  Santa  Fe  extended  its  line  southwest  from  Dodge 
City,  Ed  Dean  wanted  the  railroad  to  swing  around  by  Rich¬ 
field,  but  the  Santa  Fe,  ignoring  the  county  seat,  kept  on  going 
southwest  from  Hugoton  until  it  reached  the  Oklahoma  line. 
There  it  stopped  and  Elkhart  was  born. 

Farmers  as  far  away  as  Springfield,  Colorado,  brought 
their  products  to  the  rails,  by-passing  Richfield.  As  Elkhart 
grew,  Richfield  dwindled;  some  of  its  houses  were  moved  to 
Elkhart.  When  there  were  only,  fifty  citizens  left  in  Rich¬ 
field,  Elkhart  had  grown  into  long  pants,  and  it  decided  that 
for  the  convenience  of  all  concerned,  the  county  seat  should 
be  at  Elkhart. 

But  neither  votes,  petitions,  nor  the  threat  of  gun  play 
could  move  either  the  courthouse  or  Mr.  Dean.  He  went  so 
far  as  to  bring  Rolla,  the  town  between  Hugoton  and  Elkhart, 
to  his  aid,  preferring  the  courthouse  should  even  be  there 
rather  than  in  his  enemy’s  stronghold.  He  always  found  some 
way  to  defeat  the  movement. 

But  now  that  Elkhart  was  four  years  old  and  ten  times  the 
size  of  Richfield,  the  citizens  were  more  determined  than 
ever  to  settle  things  once  and  for  all.  They  decided  to  try  to 
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get  a  bill  passed  in  the  legislature  to  make  it  possible  that  in 
a  county  of  from  twenty-five  hundred  to  forty-one  hundred 
inhabitants,  a  county  seat  election  could  he  won  by  a  vote 
of  fifty-one  per  cent  of  all  votes  cast.  They  thought  Father 
would  he  a  good  one  to  do  this  and  they  knew  the  rest  would 
he  good  for  him  and  the  idea  tempting  to  him. 

So  without  any  effort  on  Father’s  part,  except  the  campaign 
speeches  he  made  to  Mother,  hoping  to  get  her  vote,  they  ran 
him  and  elected  him  as  their  representative  in  the  House  at 
Topeka. 

Mother  didn’t  let  Father  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
whether  she  intended  voting  for  him  or  not,  until  the  election 

t 

was  over  and  she  heard  that  Father  had  won,  then  she  smiled 
and  said,  “Well,  this  is  once  I  voted  the  Republican  ticket, 
may  the  Lord  forgive  me,  hut  I  wanted  a  vacation,  too.” 

The  night  before  they  left  for  Topeka,  the  people  of  the 
town  gave  them  a  reception  and  presented  them  with  a  chest 
of  silver.  Speeches  were  made,  telling  how  Father  had  “min¬ 
istered  unto  the  sick  and  injured,  foregoing  hardships,  sur¬ 
mounting  obstacles,  always  with  the  thought  of  service  upper¬ 
most  in  mind.  Dr.  Tucker  has  carried  the  torch  of  the  country 
doctor  high,”  one  speaker  said,  “a  profession  whose  code  de¬ 
mands  they  place  service  before  the  thought  of  compensa¬ 
tion.” 

Of  Mother  they  said,  “Mrs.  Tucker  has  helped  the  doctor 
in  his  struggle  to  bring  the  medical  privileges  of  the  east  to 
this  wild,  untamed  prairie.  Theirs  has  been  a  noble  work 
bringing  health,  happiness,  and  security  to  the  struggling 
people  of  this  country.  They  both  deserve  a  rest  and  change, 
and  our  best  wishes  go  with  them.” 

They  called  on  Father  for  a  speech,  which  he  gave  with 
dignity  and  appreciation.  He  closed  it  with  the  remark,  “I’m 
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not  much  of  a  speaker.  As  you  know,  Miss  Annie  does  most 
of  the  talking  at  our  house.”  He  smiled  at  Mother  and  took 
his  seat. 

Then  they  called  on  Mother.  She  arose  and  after  thanking 
them  for  the  silver,  said,  “You’ve  heard  all  the  good  things 
about  Mr.  Willie,  now  you  are  going  to  hear  from  one  who 
really  knows  him.  He  is  a  man  of  irregular  habits,  un¬ 
reliable  in  many  ways,  lie’s  usually  late  for  his  meals,  often 
misses  them  entirely.  He  promises  to  take  me  places  and  I 
sit  and  wait  for  hours  and  he  never  appears.  He  goes  to  see 
other  women  and  sometimes  stays  half  the  night  but  I’m  going 
to  Topeka  with  him,  even  if  he  is  a  Republican,”  she  finished, 
and  sat  down,  accompanied  by  a  burst  of  applause. 

In  the  stillness  that  followed,  Father  laughed  and  said, 
“Leave  it  to  Miss  Annie  to  have  the  last  word.” 

The  next  morning,  Mother  in  her  new  brown  felt  hat  and 
tan  suit,  stood  proudly  at  Father’s  side  at  the  station  where 
many  friends  waited  with  them  while  the  train  switched  im¬ 
portantly  about  its  morning  duties. 

None  of  us  children  were  there  to  see  them  off.  Avelette 
stayed  with  Aunt  Jennie  and  Uncle  Abel  who  were  now  farm¬ 
ing  Aunt  Jennie’s  claim.  Ruth  and  her  family  were  on  the 
old  home  place. '  Lois  had  gone  to  Manhattan  to  be  with  her 
husband’s  family  when  he  returned.  He  had  been  wounded 
during  combat  in  the  Argonne  Forest  on  the  last  day  of  the 
war.  He  was  now  a  Captain  and  he  wrote  that  he  would  soon 
be  out  of  the  hospital  and  on  his  way  back  to  her  and  the  son 
he  had  never  seen. 

Lawson  had  sailed  from  Le  Havre,  France  and  his  boat 
was  expected  to  land  in  New  York  at  any  time.  I  was  in  my 
second  year  at  the  University  at  Lawrence. 

But  a  family  reunion  had  been  planned  in  Topeka  for  all 
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of  us  except  Ruth,  who  couldn’t  leave  her  small  children. 

The  reunion  took  place  a  short  time  after  Lawson  arrived. 
Father  met  me  at  the  station  and  took  me  by  the  State  House. 
It  was  his  landmark  and  though  the  apartment  in  which  they 
lived  was  only  two  blocks  from  its  lovely  lawn,  the  State 
House  was  alike  on  all  sides,  and  Father  would  sometimes 
go  two  blocks  in  each  direction,  usually  finding  the  apartment 
after  the  fourth  attempt.  Finally,  Mother,  tired  of  his  being 
late  to  meals,  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  apartment  was  two 
blocks  from  the  side  of  the  State  House  lawn  on  which  the 
statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  stood. 

A  new  friend  of  Father’s,  a  senator,  gave  him  tickets  to  a 
show  and  Mother  was  pleased  that  we  could  go  in  a  group  and 
celebrate  Lawson’s  return  in  such  an  interesting  way.  She 
laughed  and  enjoyed  it  all  until  a  buxom-like  girl  appeared 
on  the  stage,  scantily  clad,  and  became  more  so  as  the  dance 
progressed.  Father  seemed  to  be  enjoying  it,  a  little  too  much 
to  please  Mother,  and  she  was  about  to  take  us  all  back  to  the 
apartment  when  the  dancer  pulled  off  the  elaborate  blond 
wig  and  revealed  the  fact  that  she  was  a  man.  Mother  sat 
back  with  a  sigh  of  relief  and  enjoyed  the  rest  of  the  show. 

Lawson  remained  with  them  until  the  session  of  legislature 
was  over.  Lois  returned  to  Manhattan  with  “Junior”  who  was 
now  a  few  months  old,  and  I  went  back  to  K.U.  between  week 
ends  and  tried  to  concentrate  on  my  studies. 

I  had  planned  to  go  into  a  cantonment  at  Christmas  time  as 
laboratory  technicians  were  badly  needed  in  the  army  hos¬ 
pitals.  But  I  was  thankful  that  the  war  had  ended  in  Novem¬ 
ber  and  that  Lawson  and  many  other  boys  were  safely  home. 

Father  and  Mother  enjoyed  every  moment  of  their  stay  in 
Topeka.  Besides  the  courthouse  fight  in  western  Kansas,  there 
was  a  fight  going  on  in  eastern  Kansas  to  move  the  Medical 
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School  from  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  to  Lawrence.  At  the  re¬ 
quest  of  two  doctors  on  the  teaching  staff  at  the  University 
hospital  in  Kansas  City,  Father  made  a  talk  in  the  Senate 
against  moving  the  Medical  School.  He  convinced  them  that 
a  clinic  must  draw  from  a  large  territory  in  order  for  medical 
students  to  come  in  contact  with  and  have  the  privilege  of 
studying  all  kinds  of  diseases. 

Father  accomplished  what  he  set  out  to  do;  the  county  seat 
bill  was  passed  and  the  Medical  School  remained  in  Kansas 
City.  The  rest  and  change  did  Mother  and  him  a  great  deal 
of  good  and  they  got  a  second  vacation  later  as  another  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  legislature  was  called. 

Father  felt  very  grateful  for  the  confidence  that  had  been 
placed  in  him  by  the  people  he  loved.  The  voters  of  Morton 
county  also  selected  him  as  the  most  “famous”  citizen  during 
a  contest  sponsored  by  the  Kansas  Diamond  Jubilee  Exposi¬ 
tion,  and  Father’s  picture  was  hung  in  the  Hall  of  Fame 
at  Wichita. 

At  times,  there  was  almost  a  break  in  his  voice  when  he 
said  the  blessing  at  the  table  that  began,  “Gracious  Lord,  we 
thank  Thee  for  these  and  all  Thy  blessings,  hlumble  our 
hearts — .” 
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Mr.  Willie  Has  a  Special  N  urse 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-FIVE 


W, 


in 


ith  lawson  home  and  Avelette 
school,  Mother  began  to  take  a  new  lease  on  life. 

Patients  and  preachers  still  made  the  house  a  stopping 
place  at  Father’s  invitation,  but  having  the  office  at  the  drug 
store  relieved  Mother  of  numerous  telephone  calls  and  many 
trips  to  the  front  door. 

Lawson,  after  his  experience  in  the  service,  had  no  desire 
to  go  to  college.  He  had  also  lost  interest  in  farming,  and 
Father,  seeing  and  feeling  the  need  of  a  hospital  for  a  practice 
that  covered  such  a  large  area,  decided  to  sell  his  section  of 
land  and  build  one.  ' 

Lawson  was  offered,  and  accepted,  a  position  in  the  Morton 
County  Bank.  His  main  interest  in  life  was  a  tall,  shy,  young 
blond  named  Cecile  Fisher  who  had  come  to  live  in  Elkhart 
while  he  was  away.  It  was  a  mutual  love  of  music  that 
brought  them  together  but  it  became  more  love  and  less  music 
as  the  nights  went  by  and  it  wasn’t  long  until  strains  of  the 
Wedding  March  could  be  heard  in  the  distance. 

Father,  knowing  for  sure  now,  that  Lawson  would  never 
be  a  doctor,  took  as  his  partner,  Dr.  Harvey  Hansen,  a  young 
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doctor  just  out  of  the  army. 

Besides  relieving  Father  of  some  of  his  long  drives,  he  did 
the  X-ray  and  surgery.  A  graduate  nurse  came  and  took  care 
of  the  routine  hospital  duties,  and  sometimes  of  Father, 
much  to  Mother’s  amusement,  and  five  student  nurses  were 
enrolled.  It  wasn’t  long  until  the  hospital  was  full  to  capacity 
and  overflowing  into  the  house  again. 

“Mr.  Willie,  I  thought  if  you  ever  did  build  a  hospital,  it 
would  at  least  not  be  in  hearing  or  smelling  distance,”  Mother 
said  to  Father  when  the  house  was  first  used  as  an  annex,  “but 
I  still  have  fumes  of  iodoform  or  Lysol  with  every  meal,  and 
moans  and  groans  and  baby  cries,  and  now,  patients  again. 
Why  did  you  have  to  build  it  right  in  our  yard?  I’m  used  to 
you  smelling  like  a  drug  store,  but  you  are  never  home  for 
long  at  a  time,  and  the  hospital  is  a  continuous  affair.” 

Father’s  office  was  next  to  the  reception  room,  Dr.  Han¬ 
sen’s  across  the  hall.  There  were  eighteen  beds  in  all.  The 
X-ray  laboratory,  nursery,  and  three  private  rooms  were  on 
the  first  floor,  the  operating  room,  a  ward  and  the  other 
private  rooms,  upstairs.  Father  planned  to  install  an  elevator 
later,  but  there  being  none  for  the  present,  the  surgery 
patients  had  to  be  carried  up  the  steps. 

When  several  patients  arrived  at  one  time,  Father  scattered 
them  out  through  the  different  rooms.  In  one,  would  be  a 
patient  with  a  thermometer  in  his  mouth;  in  another,  a  patient 
resting  after  a  hay  fever  shot,  and  in  the  dark  room,  a  patient 
undressing  for  a  physical  examination.  Once  while  Father 
waited  impatiently  outside  the  door  for  a  patient  who  weighed 
two  hundred  pounds  to  announce  that  she  was  ready,  he  was 
surprised  to  hear  her  voice  through  a  crack  in  the  door,  say¬ 
ing,  “Doctor,  that  wasn’t  a  sheet  that  you  gave  me.  It  was  a 
pillowslip.” 
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And  once  lie  passed  through  a  room  where  he  had  previous¬ 
ly  isolated  a  ruddy  faced  farmer  and  stuck  a  thermometer 
under  his  tongue  before  lie  could  say  a  word.  When  the 
farmer  tried  to  talk  around  the  thermometer,  making  queer, 
unintelligible  sounds  as  he  reached  up  to  remove  it,  Father 
caught  his  hand  and  said,  “Leave  it  in.  I’ll  be  back  in  a  fewr 
minutes.  I’m  almost  through  with  my  other  patients.” 

He  returned  in  a  short  while,  removed  the  thermometer 
and  glancing  at  it  in  his  professional  way,  asked,  “What 
seems  to  be  your  trouble?” 

“I  haven’t  any  trouble,”  the  farmer  replied,  “My  neigh¬ 
bor,  Mrs.  Miller,  is  out  of  the  medicine  you  gave  her  for  her 
biliousness,  and  she  asked  me  to  drop  by  and  get  a  pre-  j 
scription. 

Father  laughed,  and  after  shaking  the  thermometer  and 
returning  it  to  its  case,  sat  down  and  wrote  a  prescription. 

One  day  a  call  came  for  a  doctor  to  come  immediately  to 
the  Cunningham  house  several  miles  in  the  country,  to  treat 
a  boy  who  was  badly  burned  while  starting  a  fire  in  the 
schoolhouse  stove.  The  burns  were  so  deep  and  extensive 
there  was  little  hope  of  his  walking  again.  But  Dr.  Hansen 
attended  them  with  great  care,  Father  going  with  him  now  and 
then  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  boy’s  recovery.  Neither  he 
nor  Dr.  Hansen  would  have  believed  that  the  patient,  Glenn 
Cunningham,  with  the  deep,  drawing  scars  that  a  burn  so 
severe  was  bound  to  leave,  would  not  only  walk  without  a 
limp,  but  patiently  and  courageously  exercise  day  by  day 
until  he  became  the  fastest  runner  of  his  time,  both  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  abroad. 

Miss  Conway,  Father’s  head  nurse  (more  heart  than  head, 
Mother  said)  was  a  few  years  younger  than  Father.  Her  hair 
was  prematurely  gray,  but  with  her  starchy  white  cap  pinned 
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above  its  fluffy  softness,  and  her  pink  and  white  complexion 
complimenting  her  deep  blue  eyes,  she  was  attractive  as  well 
as  efficient. 

She  seemed  to  anticipate  Father’s  every  need.  She  plucked 
flakes  of  cotton  from  his  dark  suits  as  seriously  as  if  she  were 
doing  a  surgical  dressing,  while  Mother  once  grabbed  a  big 
wad  off  his  coat  tail  remarking,  “ What’s  the  idea?  You’re 
likely  to  get  shot  for  a  cottontail,  hopping  around  with  that 
in  the  rear.” 

Miss  Conway  felt  toward  Father  as  the  other  nurses  and 
patients  did,  but  she  put  her  admiration  into  words  and  action 
and  would  even  remind  Mother  sometimes,  how  wonderful 
Father  was. 

“A  platonic  friendship,  I  suppose,”  Mother  remarked  one 
day  in  Father’s  presence,  then  added,  “more  play  than  tonic, 
and  around  a  hospital  it  should  be  strictly  tonic,  seems  to 


me. 


When  Miss  Conway  changed  from  her  church  to  ours, 
Mother  remarked,  “Sometimes  I  think  she  sits  there  and 
worships  Mr.  Willie  instead  of  God.”  And  when  she  testified 
in  prayer  meeting  one  evening  that  she  took  Dr.  Tucker  as 
her  example,  it  was  almost  too  much  for  Mother.  Father 
would  have  appreciated  and  enjoyed  the  extra  attention  had 
Mother  not  ruffled  the  “even  tenor  of  his  way.” 

After  several  months  had  passed,  Miss  Conway  changed 
from  a  nurse  into  a  patient,  her  chief  complaint  being  loss 
of  sleep  and  appetite.  Father,  unable  to  find  anything  physic¬ 
ally  wrong  with  her,  suggested  that  she  go  to  the  Mayo  Clinic, 
but  she  insisted  she  was  too  weak  to  make  the  trip  unless 
Father  went  with  her. 

Sometimes,  when  there  wasn’t  a  baby  in  the  offing,  Father 
would  accompany  a  patient  to  the  clinic,  as  it  gave  him  not 
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only  a  much-needed  rest  but  a  chance  to  pick  up  some  new 
ideas  not  found  in  the  numerous  medical  hooks  and  maga¬ 
zines  he  subscribed  to  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 
To  his  surprise,  when  he  said  to  Mother,  T  guess  I’m  going  to 
have  to  take  Miss  Conway  up  to  Mayo’s,”  she  insisted  that 
he  go. 

“You  need  to  be  checked  over,  yourself,  Mr.  Willie,”  she 
told  him,  “and  the  rest  will  do  you  good.  With  that  ulcer  of 
yours,  you  should  be  the  patient  and  she  the  nurse,  if  you 
want  to  know  what  I  think  about  it.” 

Seeing  that  Mother  was  in  a  charitable  frame  of  mind,  he 
continued,  “I  wish  you’d  go  over  to  the  hospital  and  see  her, 
Miss  Annie.  She’s  very  weak.  I  don’t  think  there  is  much 
wrong  with  her  except  her  nerves,  but  if  she  thinks  there  is, 
she  suffers  just  as  much  in  her  mind,  and  it’s  unpleasant  not 
to  be  able  to  retain  any  food.” 

Mother  went  to  the  hospital  to  see  her  the  night  before  she 
left  for  the  clinic.  Miss  Conway  greeted  her  with  a  weak 
smile  and  said,  “Looks  like  I’m  running  off  with  your  hus¬ 
band,  Mrs.  Tucker.” 

Mother  smiled  back  and  said,  “From  the  way  you  look, 
you  won’t  keep  him  very  long.” 

Then  they  both  laughed  and  Mother  sat  patiently  while 
Miss  Conway  unloaded  her  symptoms  one  by  one,  Mother 
sidetracking  her  train  of  thought  now  and  then  with  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  Father’s  and  his  need  of  rest. 

She  didn’t  go  with  them  to  the  train,  but  she  met  them  when 
they  returned  a  week  later,  to  Father’s  discomfort  since  he 
had  to  be  half  of  the  pack-saddle  that  carried  Miss  Conway 
from  the  train,  her  arm  about  his  neck — a  feat  difficult  to 
accomplish  gracefully  under  any  circumstances,  and  with  a 
critical  audience,  still  more  trying.  When  he  saw  the  expres- 
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sion  on  Mother’s  face,  lie  hastily  changed  the  position  of  Miss 
Conway’s  arm. 

To  Mother’s  further  satisfaction,  she  learned  that  Father 
had  been  up  with  Miss  Conway  half  the  night  because  she 
had  overdone  the  suggestion  that  she  eat  food  whether  she 
wanted  it  or  not,  and  had  eaten  the  wrong  things.  Too  weak 
to  walk  alone  on  the  moving  train,  Father  had  to  support  her 
down  the  aisle  and  back  many  times  before  morning. 

As  soon  as  she  was  rested  from  her  trip  and  started  eating 
the  right  foods,  she  began  to  improve  immediately  and  started 
going  with  Father  on  his  long  rides  in  the  country. 

“I  suppose  Mayo’s  told  her  to  get  plenty  of  fresh  air,  too,” 
Mother  said  to  Father  one  day  as  he  was  starting  on  a  long 
call.  “It  will  perhaps  do  me  good,  as  well.”  So  she  slipped  a 
light-weight  coat  over  her  house  dress  and  went  out  to  the 
car  where  Miss  Conway  was  waiting  in  the  front  seat. 

“I  guess  you’ll  have  to  sit  in  the  back,  Mrs.  Tucker,”  she 
said,  with  a  pleased  look  and  a  weak  voice.  “I  can’t  stand 
much  jolting  these  days.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  Mother-  assured  her,  getting  spryly 
into  the  back  seat.  “Many  people  have  taken  you  for  the 
doctor’s  mother,  and  I’ve  always  tried  to  be  considerate  of 
my  elders.  As  one  gets  older  one  has  to  be  more  careful  about 
being  bounced  around.  Riding  in  the  back  seat  doesn’t  bother 
me  at  all.”  She  smiled,  and  patted  her  dark  hair  into  place 
as  she  glanced  at  Miss  Conway’s  snow  white  locks  and 
Father’s  uneasy  profile. 
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A.  Patli  of  Love 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-SIX 


R 

JLJ y  1928,  many  changes  had  taken  place  in 
the  country  that  Mother  said  Grandpa  Tucker  thought  he  and 
God  owned. 

Uncle  Schuyler  and  his  boys  increased  their  acreage, 
quarter  section  by  quarter  section.  Lawson,  while  not  fol¬ 
lowing  in  Mr.  Willie’s  medical  footsteps,  had  bought  land 
northwest  of  Elkhart  and  was  following  in  the  footsteps 
Father  would  have  loved  to  make  in  the  broken  ground  of 
the  prairie. 

The  coming  of  the  tractor  and  the  one-way  plow  that  Aunt 
May’s  brother,  Charley  Angell,  had  invented,  and  the  practice 
of  summer  fallow  to  conserve  moisture,  had  gradually 
changed  the  farming  picture.  Almost  every  year  there  was 
a  fair  crop  of  wheat,  broomcorn,  and  milo,  and  sometimes  a 
bumper  crop. 

Then  came  the  depression  when  the  farmers  who  had  an 
average  crop,  couldn’t  sell  it  for  enough  to  pay  expenses. 
The  cost  of  farming  had  greatly  increased  with  the  buying  of 
high  priced  machinery  and  the  tools  and  gasoline  and  oil  re¬ 
quired  to  run  the  different  implements. 
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During  this  time,  Lawson  built  a  bungalow  in  Johnson, 
Kansas,  about  twelve  miles  from  bis  farm.  It  was  furnished 
mostly  with  children  and  musical  instruments,  but  was  a  hap¬ 
py,  orderly  home.  He  became  County  Clerk  at  the  beginning 
of  the  depression  and  remained  in  office  through  the  ten  bad 
years  of  drought  and  dust  storms. 

Mother  dreaded  these  storms.  Everything  in  the  house 
became  coated  with  dust.  It  sifted  in  around  the  windows  and 
under  the  doors,  making  it  difficult  to  breathe  and  the  food 
was  gritty  with  it.  She  remarked  to  Father  one  day,  “You 
once  said  you’d  bury  my  feet  in  Kansas  so  I  couldn’t  kick, 
but  now  it  looks  as  if  not  only  my  feet,  but  all  of  me  is  about 
buried  in  Kansas  dust.” 

The  sky  would  darken  and  heavy  black  billowing  clouds 
of  dust  would  approach  like  a  huge  wall  that  boiled  and 
crumbled  as  it  advanced,  burying  crops  and  producing  almost 
total  blackness.  To  go  from  house  to  house,  it  was  necessary 
to  wear  a  dust  mask  and  carry  a  flashlight.  Sometimes  the 
wind  was  so  strong  one  could  scarcely  advance  in  the  face  of 
,  it.  One  day  it  blew  four  freight' cars  down  the  track  so  fast 
that  they  reached  the  next  station  fifteen  miles  away  before 
the  engine  could  catch  them. 

An  old-timer  said  that  a  horse  tied  to  a  post  near  the 
skating  rink  had  been  completely  buried  in  sand  that  day 
and  that  two  children,  who  were  playing  after  the  storm, 
noticed  a  rope  tied  to  the  top  of  the  post  that  protruded  above 
the  mound,  and  on  pulling  it  found  a  horse  tied  to  the  other 
end.  However,  the  children  who  found  the  rope  were  never 
identified. 

Father  never  refused,  nor  delayed,  a  call  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Dust  pneumonia  swept  the  country  like  an  epi¬ 
demic.  Father  hired  a  driver  when  he  could  get  one,  and 
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when  he  couldn’t  he  put  on  a  dust  mask,  closed  the  Ford  up 
tightly,  and  followed  his  course  by  instinct. 

One  night,  when  he  was  within  a  few  miles  of  his  desti¬ 
nation,  the  air  became  so  dense  he  could  not  see  a  foot  before 
him,  and  the  road,  which  was  becoming  just  another  drift  of 
dust,  gradually  buried  the  wheels  of  his>car  until  they  could 
no  longer  turn.  He  knew  there  was  no  chance  of  going  farther 
until  morning,  so  arranged  himself  in  the  car  seat  and  slept 
as  best  he  could  through  the  night.  The  patient’s  neighbor 
found  him  there  next  morning  and  dug  him  out,  and  Father 
plowed  through  the  drifts  to  the  patient’s  house  and  stayed 
until  the  labored  breathing  was  relieved. 

I  often  wondered  what  Father  thought  about  on  those  long 
drives  alone.  I  knew  it  wasn’t  about  himself  for  he  never 
thought  about  his  own  needs  even  when  in  pain.  He  often 
forgot  to  eat.  His  ulcer  began  to  flare  up  more  and  more,  as 
his  meals  became  more  irregular  and  his  hours  of  rest 
shortened,  and  though  Mother  worried  about  it,  there  was 
little  she  could  do. 

Father  would  go  on  the  Sippy  treatment  for  weeks*  and 
when  he  began  feeling  better  he  would  start  neglecting  his 
ulcer  again.  The  first  time  I  heard  of  the  Sippy  treatment  I 
thought  it  had  something  to  do  with  his  sipping  milk,  but 
Father  laughingly  explained  that  it  was  the  name  of  the 
doctor  who  devised  it. 

Patients  seldom  asked  him  if  lie  had  eaten,  and  sometimes 
after  he  had  driven  many  miles  and  sat  for  hours  with  a 
maternity  case,  he  would  ask  only  for  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a 
glass  of  milk. 

He  had  always  said  that  he  wanted  to  live  only  as  long  as 
he  could  be  of  service,  that  when  his  time  came  to  leave  this 
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world,  he  was  going  with  his  boots  on.  And  that  is  what  he 
almost  did. 

One  morning  when  he  got  up  to  dress  he  suffered  such 
severe  pain  he  couldn’t  reach  down  to  put  on  his  shoes  and 
in  trying  to  do  so,  he  fell  unconscious  to  the  floor.  He  had 
lifted  a  heavy  patient  the  night  before  and  he  thought  later 
that  a  blood  clot  from  his  ulcer  must  have  broken  loose  and 
lodged  in  his  brain.  His  right  side  was  paralyzed  and  he  was 
unconscious  for  days. 

As  the  news  of  his  illness  spread  over  the  country,  people 
came  hourly  to  inquire  about  his  condition  or  to  leave  a  gift 
at  .  the  back  door — flowers,  buttermilk,  fresh  beef  or  pork, 
sausage,  chickens,  pies,  cakes — whatever  they  had  to  give. 

One  patient  crocheted  him  a  pair  of  bedroom  slippers  with 
her  stiff,  gnarled  arthritic  hands,  and  the  tears  ran  slowly 
down  Father’s  thin  cheeks  when  they  were  shown  to  him. 
Even  the  crocheted  china  commode  cover  to  match  failed  to 
bring  a  smile  to  his  lips. 

Many  came  and  left  their  gifts  at  the  back  door  without 
knocking  for  fear  of  disturbing  him,  while  others  stayed  to 
tell  of  some  special  kindness  Father  had  done  for  them. 

“It’s  a  good  thing  your  Father  can’t  hear  all  the  nice  things 
the  people  are  saying  about  him,  or  he’d  start  sprouting 
wings,”  Mother  said  one  day  when  Father  had  begun  to  re¬ 
cover.  But  Mother  would  have  clipped  his  pinfeathers  before 
they  had  time  to  more  than  sprout,  and  have  held  him  down 
to  earth.  She  was  the  balance  wheel  that  kept  his  life  normal. 

Father  was  as  stubborn  in  his  determination  to  gel  well  as 
he  was  in  other  things,  and  could  never  resign  himself  to 
being  a  patient.  While  he  was  still  bedfast,  patients  drove 
thirty  and  forty  miles  and  insisted  that  they  see  him.  Mother 
would  tell  them  they  could  go  in  and  speak  to  him,  but  he 
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wasn’t  able  to  see  them  professionally.  In  no  time  they  were 
telling  him  their  symptoms  and  he  was  having  Mother  hand 
him  his  thermometer,  stethoscope  and  blood  pressure  appa¬ 
ratus.  She  showed  her  disapproval  in  every  moment. 

Before  his  illness,  Father  had  taken  special  pride  in  the 
lawn,  keeping  it  green  and  neatly  cut,  even  the  grass  on  his 
extra  lot  between  the  house  and  the  church.  It  was  one  of 

s 

Avelette’s  daily  duties  to  water  it  between  rains,  and  it  was 
the  one  thing  that  he  disliked  to  do.  He  would  run  errands 
by  the  hour,  help  with  the  housework — anything  but  cut  and 
water  the  lawn. 

'  At  times,  when  Avelette  had  made  other  plans,  Mother 
would  relieve  him  the  minute  that  Father  was  out  of  sight. 
One  day,  after  she  had  watched  Father’s  car  disappear  in 
the  distance  and  had  taken  the  hose  from  Avelette’s  hands 
and  sent  him  merrily  on  his  way,  she  looked  and  saw  Father’s 
car  returning.  She  sent  me  on  the  run  for  Avelette  and  had 
him  back  on  the  lawn,  hose  in  hand,  and  us  seated  comfort¬ 
ably  on  the  porch  by  the  time  Father  stopped  in  front  and 
came  in  to  get  what  he  had  forgotten. 

One  day  during  Father’s  illness  Avelette  noticed  the  little 
path  that  had  begun  to  wind  across  the  lawn  that  he  had  given 
such  great  care,  to  the  back  door  where  the  gifts  were  left. 
He  immediately  called  Mother’s  attention  to  it,  “Won’t  Fath¬ 
er  have  a  fit  when  he  sees  what  has  happened  to  his  lawn?” 
he  exclaimed. 

“No,”  Mother  replied,  a  look  of  tenderness  in  her  eyes, 
“it’s  a  path  of  love.  Your  father  will  cherish  it  as  long  as 
a  trace  of  it  remains.” 
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Miss  Annie  Buys  a  New  Hat 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-SEVEN 


•  A™.™ 

and  eating  dust,  Miss  Annie  agreed  with  Mr.  Willie  that  the 
people  of  western  Kansas  did  have  grit — plenty  of  it.  “I 
believe  if  the  good  Lord  had  known  what  we  would  have  to  go 
through,  He  would  have  equipped  us  with  gizzards,”  she  said 
one  day. 

Although  the  Courthouse  Bill  had  passed,  many  families 
had  left  Morton  county  during  the  years  of  crop  failures  and 
‘.dust  storms  and  those  who  remained  seemed  to  be  too  busy 
trying  to  make  a  living  to  worry  about  political  matters.  So 
when  a  vote  was  again  taken  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the 
county  seat,  Elkhart  again  lost  by  a  small  majority.  Between 
1933  and  1939,  the  county  population  dropped  from  4,092 
to  a  bare  1,800. 

So  the  big,  lonely  looking  courthouse  still  stood  at  Rich¬ 
field,  slowly  crumbling  to  dust  while  the  surface  of  the  high¬ 
way  between  the  two  towns  became  more  and  more  worn  by 

business  trips  to  and  from  the  county  seat. 

» 

Now,  Father  was  back  at  his  practice,  working  full  time 
but  more  slowly.  For  two  years  before  this  he  had  sat  by  the 
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window  watching  his  patients  go  in  and  out  of  the  hospital, 
unable  to  be  of  help  to  them.  Every  day,  with  great  effort,  lie 
had  routinely  lifted  weights  in  his  right  hand  to  help  bring 
back  its  usefulness,  and  Mother  had  massaged  it  with  an 
electric  vibrator.  While  it  improved  somewhat,  he  finally 
realized  that  he  must  depend  on  his  left  hand  to  take  over 
the  duties  that  his  right  hand  had  performed  for  so  many 
years.  Now,  he  could  deliver  babies  with  the  help  of  a  nurse 
and  could  even  sew  up  wounds  by  using  an  instrument  that 
could  manipulate  and  with  the  use  of  clamps,  bring  the  edges 
of  the  wound  together  in  neat  order. 

.There  was  such  a  large  crop  of  babies  that  Mother  insisted 
some  of  them  had  gone  overtime  waiting  for  Mr.  Willie.  As 
proof  of  it,  one  baby  even  arrived  with  a  full-grown  tooth. 

Miss  Conway’s  health  had  not  improved  as  she  felt  it 
should,  and  she  gave  up  her  duties  at  the  hospital  and  went 
to  California.  Her  going  not  only  improved  her  health  hut 
made  Mother  feel  better,  too. 

Ruth  and  her  family  had  moved  to  New  Mexico  and  Lois 
and  her  family  now  lived  in  Colorado,  I,  in  Kansas  City,  but 
Mother  kept  in  close  touch  with  us  by  letter  and  Father  added 
a  note  when  he  would  find  the  time  to  do  so.  But  his  hand¬ 
writing  was  labored  and  Mother  did  most  of  his  writing  for 
him,  even  his  prescriptions,  when  patients  came  to  the  house. 

They  were  glad  that  Avelette  lived  only  a  few  blocks  from 
them.  He  never  failed  to  stop  by  at  least  once  a  day  on  his 
way  to  and  from  the  drug  store  where  he  worked.  He  had 
married  Frances  Paul,  one  of  the  prettiest  and  sweetest  girls 
in  Elkhart,  and  was  saving  his  money  to  become  a  mortician. 

Lawson  and  his  family,  living  only  forty  miles  away  from 
the  folks,  came  to  see  them  often.  He  now  owned  three  sec¬ 
tions  of  land  and  was  planning  to  buy  more.  He  often  dis- 
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cussed  the  new  farming  methods  with  Father  and  they  mar¬ 
velled  at  the  change  that  had  taken  place.  Farming  had  be¬ 
come  big  business;  wheat,  at  last,  had  come  into  its  own. 

In  the  spring  and  fall  Lawson  pastured  sheep  on  his  grow¬ 
ing  wheat.  One  day  he  came  by  in  his  new  Buick  and  took 
Father  to  look  at  the  sheep  and  the  different  fields  of  wheat 
that  he  had  planted.  Father  got  out  of  the  car  and  stood  for 
a  moment  taking  in  the  scene,  then  lie  said,  “And  to  think 
that  we  can  remember  when  this  land  was  nothing  but  prairie 
grass  and  cattle  that  had  to  range  over  a  wide  area  to  find 
food  enough  to  survive.  And  today  farmers  make  almost  as 
much  from  their  feeding  operations  as  from  the  wheat.” 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  then  pointed  to  a  large,  freshly 
painted  farm  house.  “A  few  years  ago,  a  lone  shack,  almost 
buried  in  dust,  stood  there.  And  instead  of  that  quonset  hut, 
there  were  mounds  of  dust-covered,  rusty  machinery.  It 
looked  like  a  graveyard,  except  there  were  no  tombstones.” 

At  harvest  time,  Father  walked  in  golden  wheat  up  to  his 
armpits.  He  was  proud  of  Lawson  and  his  love  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  farming.  He  had  stayed  with  the  country  through 
*  drought  and  dust  storms,  putting  every  dollar  he  could  save 
back  into  more  land. 

Lawson  had  helped  make  Father’s  dream  come  true,  his 
dream  of  the  dry,  barren  prairie  becoming  a  productive 
country.  The  reality  had  far  exceeded  his  dreams. 

But  the  passing  of  the  years  also  brought  added  burdens 
and  sorrows.  Mr.  Willie,  who  never  let  his  left  hand  know 
what  his  right  hand  did,  had  to  let  it  know  and  do  everything 
with  small  assistance  from  his  right  hand.  Miss  Annie,  who 
disliked  everything  pertaining  to  medicine  or  surgery,  now 
had  diabetes  and  had  to  be  stuck  with  a  needle  twice  a  day. 
She  later  developed  a  serious  heart  condition. 
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Mother  knew  as  well  as  Father  that  she  had  only  a  few 
years  before  her,  but  Father  was  thankful  that  God  had 
spared  her  to  him  for  so  many  years  and  Mother  was  thankful 
that  insulin  had  been  discovered  and  that  she  could  still  enjoy 
life  and  be  of  help  to  Mr.  Willie  for  a  little  longer. 

There  was  a  family  reunion  on  their  Fiftieth  Wedding 
Anniversary.  All  of  us  children  were  there  and  many  of  the 
grandchildren. 

Letters  of  congratulation  came  from  far  and  near,  among 
which  was  one  from  Mr.  Payne  Ratner,  Governor  of  Kansas, 
and  one  from  Mr.  Jay  S.  Parker,  Attorney  General.  Mother 
showed  us  the  letters  while  Father  was  making  a  call. 

She  and  Father  were  happy  to  have  us  all  together  again. 
Mother  went  about  as  usual,  her  hair  still  dark  and  crisp  with 
few  gray  strands.  However,  it  was  noticeable  that  her  habit¬ 
ual  afternoon  rests  had  become  prolonged. 

She  joked  about  the  whiskey  she  had  to  take  as  medicine  to 
relieve  her  heart  attacks  which  were  now  more  frequent. 
“I’m  ashamed  to  wear  my  W.C.T.U.  pin,”  she  remarked,  a 
mischievous  glint  in  her  eye.  When  we  discovered  she  was 
sleeping  in  Father’s  night  shirts  that  had  been  split  up  the 
back  during  his  illness,  she  explained  that  she  could  slip  into 
them  without  lifting  her  arms  and  throwing  extra  strain  on 
her  heart.  Then  to  turn  the  conversation  into  a  lighter  vein, 
she  laughed  and  said,  “I  told  Mr.  Willie  1  hoped  1  wouldn’t 
die  some  night  in  my  sleep  for  the  undertaker  might  take  me 
for  a  man  and  bury  me  dressed  like  one.” 

Father’s  smile  was  a  forced  one.  He  had  ordered  some 
new  equipment  for  administering  oxygen.  He  said  the  hospi¬ 
tal  needed  it,  but  we  knew  and  Mother  knew  that  it  had  been 
ordered  for  her,  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  she 
would  perhaps  need  it. 
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A  few  months  later,  Miss  Annie  went  to  the  Creech  Ilal 
Shop  and  bought  a  new  hat.  She  took  more  time  than  usual 
in  choosing  it. 

“Shall  I  put  it  in  a  sack  or  a  box?”  Mrs.  Creech  asked. 

“Neither,”  Mother  replied,  “I’m  going  to  wear  it  home.’ 

She  had  come  in  bareheaded,  as  usual,  but  she  went  oul 
wearing  the  new  fall  hat,  its  gallant  feather  flaunting  tht 
wind. 

It  was  her  last  trip  down  the  streets  of  the  town  she  hac 
grown  to  love. 

Mr.  Willie  realized  when  he  saw  the  new  hat  that  anotliei 
event  in  Miss  Annie’s  life  was  near  at  hand.  She  was  goiiq 
on  another  journey  and  this  time,  it  must  be  alone — 

Four  days  later,  she  had  gone. 

It  must  have  been  a  happy  day  in  Heaven  when  Miss  Amih 
arrived.  I  could  just  hear  her  saying  to  St.  Peter  as  she  se 
lected  a  halo  and  slanted  it  at  the  most  becoming  angle,  “M) 
qualifications?  I’m  a  Southern  Baptist.  That’s  a  good  enougl 
recommendation  for  anyone.”  Then  I  can  hear  her  add 
“Which  is  Mr.  Willie’s  star?  I  want  to  keep  it  shiny  am 
bright  until  he  conies.” 

Leave  it  to  Miss  Annie  to  look  after  Mr.  Willie  and  to  wai 
patiently  and  lovingly  for  him  in  the  one  home  that  she  knev 
would  be  permanent. 
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